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PREFACE 


As planned, this book was to have been little more than a 
revision of Virgil's Aeneid and the Tradition of Hellenistic Poetry 
(Berkeley, 1987), the published version of the Sather Lectures 
which I gave in 1982. The result, however, unplanned and mildly 
surprising, is the present book, of which three chapters (1, V, VD 
are new and the remaining five rewritten and added to—a new 
book, in effect, with an appropriate new title. 

In writing and rewriting I have had in mind two different 
readers, the educated general reader and the professional scholar. 
For the convenience of the general reader Greek and Latin are 
translated in the text, but in the notes and appendixes, which are 
intended primarily, though not exclusively, for the scholar, very 
rarely translated. All translations except that of Horace (pp. 141-3) 
are my own. I have quoted extensively from the Aeneid so as to 
provide a context for my discussion, since it cannot be assumed 
that the general reader or, for that matter, every scholar will have 
an intimate knowledge of this long and complex poem. 

For help and advice I am indebted to John Morgan, to Richard 
Thomas, and especially to Peter Knox, who prepared my book for 
publication, and to Ludwig Koenen, who readily accepted it. I 
wish also to thank my typists, Fred Naiden and Gary McGonagill, 
and to acknowledge the support I have received from the Clark 
Fund at Harvard. 

Part of chapter I was given as a lecture at the Accademia 
Nazionale Virgiliana on 28 January 1995 and published in the Arti 
e Memorie, NS 63 (Mantova, 1995), 119-27. Guy Lee’s trans- 
lation of Horace is used by his permission and that of his 
publisher, Francis Cairns (Publications) Ltd. 


WVC 


DECORUM AND NARRATIVE 


Decorum, Virgil’s sense of decorum, informs the Aeneid: ver- 
bal decorum or his choice of words, poetic diction, and the larger 
decorum of narrative, the way in which he portrays his characters 
and tells his story. 

Poetic diction has been studied, notably by Axelson in Unpo- 
etische Wörter,' a severely factual book and perhaps for this 
reason still not appreciated as it should be. Our sense of Latin 
poetic diction, as of the poetic diction of any language not our 
own, is necessarily influenced by our sense of the poetic diction of 
our own language, and is liable, therefore, to be erroneous. Many 
an English reader has been delighted with Catullus’ “‘limpid lake’, 
4.24 ‘limpidum lacum’, but limpidus is unpoetic, not, that is, a 
word used by other poets or by Catullus elsewhere (being incapa- 
ble of hearing, of feeling, the word, we can only observe how it is 
used); the poetic word is liquidus. In the eighteenth century, 
Thomas Gray, alluding to Virgil’s bees, G. 4.59 “nare per aestatem 
liquidam’, could write, ‘And float amid the liquid noon’,” but in 
modern English, liquid, with its technical associations, is unpoetic; 
though not, it would seem, beyond poetic redemption.’By asking 
in effect an apparently simple, practical question—What words 
metrically available to them do the Latin poets not use or use only 
in certain kinds of poetry?—Axelson showed us how to correct our 
fallible sense of Latin poetic diction. 


! Axelson (1945), with Watson (1985). See also Cordier (1939), Tränkle 
(1960), Lyne (1989). 

2 Ode on the Spring, 23. Cf. the translations of Conington (London, 1872): 
‘“afloat in the clear summer-tide’ and C. Day Lewis (Letchworth, 1943): 
“floating there in the limpid air of summer’. 

Ἵ E.g. John Crowe Ransom, Philomela, 2, 5, Wallace Stevens, Angel Sur- 
rounded by Paysans, 17. 
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Verbal decorum, then, has been studied, while the decorum of 
narrative has been neglected. Heinze merely touches on the subject 
with a brief discussion of Virgil’s geds—mostly aloof and ideal, 
unlike the meddlesome gods of Homer—and this dismissive 
comment: ‘the concept of “seemliness” (πρέπον, decorum) 
played a large role in Hellenistic poetics, but had little effect on 
epic other than the negative requirement that it should avoid 
anything which detracted from heroic dignity’.* Heinze preferred 
to think in terms not of decorum but sublimity, neyaAoguss, a 
concept more congenial, it may be supposed, to a German scholar 
of his time. And there is this general comment by Horsfall: 
‘Aeneas is not a hero created for adventures: neither timid nor 
weak, he has the dignitas of a Roman princeps, which minimizes 
the physical aspect of his adventures and distinguishes him from 
Odysseus, and which deprives him at the same time of the 
sympathy of so many modern readers, ignorant of the rules of 
social and literary decorum’.° 

Apart from these comments there is little or nothing, so far as 
I have noticed, in books or commentaries on the Aeneid. Why this 
neglect of a concept which informed Hellenistic poetry, and which 
Virgil no doubt assumed as a principle of composition? Although 
conjecture is hazardous, I will hazard a conjecture: that the very 
concept of decorum, of inherited obligations of form and style, of 
restraints imposed upon imagination, offends our late-romantic 
sensibility, which we think of, if we think of it at all, as modern. 
Still, a late-romantic sensibility hardly justifies the negligence of 
Virgil’s modern critics. 

In this first chapter I intend to show, or at least to suggest, by 
discussing two passages widely separated—the landing of the 
Trojans on the shore of Libya in Book I and, in part, Aeneas’ visit 
to Evander in Book 8—how Virgil’s sense of decorum informs the 
Aeneid. 


* Heinze (1993), 377. 
ἢ Horsfall (1991), 71; my translation. See also Horsfall (1989) and Schlunk 
(1974). 
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Battered by Juno’s storm and utterly spent, the Trojans make 
for the nearest land, the fateful shore of Libya (1.157-64, 168-79): 


Defessi Aeneadae quae proxima litora cursu 
contendunt petere et Libyae uertuntur ad oras. 
est in secessu longo locus: insula portum 
efficit obiectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
frangitur inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos. 
hinc atque hinc uastae rupes geminique minantur 
in caelum scopuli, quorum sub uertice late 
aequora tuta silent... 

hic fessas non uincula nauis 
ulla tenent, unco non alligat ancora morsu. 
huc septem Aeneas collectis nauibus omni 
ex numero subit, ac magno telluris amore 
egressi optata potiuntur Troes harena 
et sale tabentis artus in litore ponunt. 
ac primum silici scintillam excudit Achates 
succepitque ignem foliis atque arida circum 
nutrimenta dedit rapuitque in fomite flammam. 
tum Cererem corruptam undis Cerealiaque arma 
expediunt fessi rerum, frugesque receptas 
et torrere parant flammis et frangere saxo.° 


Aeneas and his weary men hurriediy make for the nearest shore, 
turning toward the coast of Libya. There is a place, a long recess, 
where a harbor is formed by an island, on the sides of which waves 
from the open sea break and part, flowing into a deep bay. On 
either side of the bay there are huge rocks, and twin peaks threaten 
the sky, while the broad water lies still and safe below.... Here no 
cables secure weary ships, no anchor’s hooked tooth holds them 
fast. Here Aeneas puts in with seven ships collected from his 
whole fleet. Longing desperately for the land, the Trojans disem- 
bark, take possession of the shore, and fling their brine-soaked 
bodies down on the sand. First Achates struck a spark from a flint, 


6 Saxum is first attested in this sense in Pacuvius 11 R.’ “fruges frendo 
solidas saxi robore’ and Accius 478 R.’ ‘nocturnam saxo fruges frendas 
torridas’; frango in Lucr. 1.881-2 “fruges ... minaci / robore cum saxi 
franguntur’ (TLL s.v. 1242.73). See Mynors on G. 1.267 ‘nunc torrete igni 
fruges, nunc frangite saxo’. 
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caught the fire in leaves, fed it by laying dry wood around it, and 
fanned the kindling into a flame. Then the weary men bring out the 
waterlogged grain and the grain-goddess’s implements and prepare 
to roast the grain saved from the sea and grind it on stone. 


‘Defessi Aeneadae’ (157), ‘fessas ...nauis’ (168), ‘fessi rerum’ 
(178). The weariness of the Trojans is mentioned repeatedly by 
Virgil, a weariness not merely of the body but of the spirit, for 
they are so described from the beginning, as Conington notices on 
3.85: ‘Fessis may be an oversight, as they were only beginning 
their wanderings; but they may well have been weary already’—a 
little naive perhaps, but he did notice; other commentators do not.’ 


3.78-9 (Delos) haec fessos tuto placidissimia portu / accipit. 
3.85 (Apollo) da moenia fessis. 

3.145 quam fessis finem rebus ferat. 

3.276 (Apollo) hunc petimus fessi. 

3.511 fessos super inrigat artus. 

3.568 interea fessos uentus cum sole reliquit. 

3.710-11 hic me, pater optime, fessum / deseris. 

5.29 quoue magis fessas optem dimittere nauis. 

5.41 fessos opibus solatur amicis. 

5.615-16 heu tot uada fessis / et tantum superesse maris. 
5.715 fessas aequore matres. 

5.717 his habeant terris sine moenia fessi. 

7.126 (Anchises’ prophecy) tum sperare domos defessus. 


The sensibility disclosed by this recurring emphasis must be 
Virgil’s own; nothing of the sort is found in the tradition, or what 
remains of it, of Aeneas’ wanderings. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
living and teaching in Rome while Virgil was composing the 
Aeneid, yet evincing no knowledge of Virgil, quotes an Arcadian 
poet named Agathyllus,® who tells how Aeneas left two daughters 
behind in Arcadia, then hastened away to the land of Hesperia, 
αὐτὸς δ᾽ "Eotmepinv Eouto xBöva—a swift and untroubled 
passage apparently. Only once after arriving in Italy, their 


7 See, however, Lloyd (1957), 140-1, R. Rocca, EV s.v. fessus. 
ὃ Rom. Ant. 1.49.2 = SH 15. 
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promised land, are the Trojans, or rather, Aeneas and a company 
of Trojan and Arcadian horse, described as weary, physically 
weary, at the end of a long and tiring ride, ‘fessique et equos et 
corpora curant’ (8.607). 

Achates first appears in the poem as a captain in distress, his 
ship taking on water (1.120-3); he disappears, presumably 
drowned; then reappears, to the reader’s surprise, among the weary 
survivors on the Libyan shore, where he sets about building a fire. 
The others thereupon rouse themselves, bring out the waterlogged 
grain and the bread-making implements, and prepare a meal 


(1.174-9): 


ac primum silici scintillam excudit Achates 
succepitque ignem foliis atque arida circum 
nutrimenta dedit rapuitque in fomite flammam. 
tum Cererem corruptam undis Cerealiaque arma 
expediunt fessi rerum, frugesque receptas 

et torrere parant flammis et frangere saxo. 


Building a fire and preparing a meal are comparable tasks, 
and each is described here in a sentence of three lines; but there 
seems to be an incongruity between the last line of the first 
sentence and the first line of the second sentence, between the 
unadorned ‘nutrimenta dedit rapuitque in fomite flammam’ and the 
elaborate ‘tum Cererem corruptam undis Cerealiaque arma’. How 
is the metonymy to be understood?” The word “arma’, a low word 
in this sense,'’required definition and enhancement: hence 
‘Cerealia’ and, for a well-shapen line, ‘Cererem’, which is reduced 
to “fruges’ in the next line.'' The metonymy occurs again in Book 
8 at Evander’s rustic banquet: Aeneas and his men are served, 


° Austin offers a fanciful interpretation: ‘at this special moment the poet 
honours the goddess who brings comfort and sustenance to man, and through 
him the Trojans are shown as grateful to her in their need’. 

!® Apparently Virgil’s innovation; see TLL s.v. 590.58 and Mynors on G. 
1.160 ‘quae sint duris agrestibus arma’. 

!! Cf. G. 2.228-9 ‘(altera frumentis quoniam fauet, altera Baccho, / densa 
magis Cereri, rarissima quaeque Lyaeo)’. 
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along with roast beef, bread and wine, ‘dona laboratae Cereris 
Bacchumque ministrant’ (181). This elaborate (and untranslatable) 
phrase may be owing in part to Virgil’s wish to set ‘“Cereris’ next 
to ‘Bacchum’, the two being traditionally joined.'” In the higher 
style of poetry, however, in epic as in much other poetry, the only 
admissible word for bread is Ceres; panis was evidently felt to be 
too low or common a word, too unpoetic, to be used.' The 
practice of Catullus, unnoticed by commentators, is instructive: in 
a coarse little poem he uses panis (59.4), but in one of his longer 
and most artificial poems, Ceres (63.36). The ancient commentator 
called Servius Danielis'* recognized that a question of decorum 
was involved here: 


Cerealiaque arma fugiens uilia ad generalitatem”° transiit; ergo hic 
propter carminis dignitatem refugiens uilia rem uilem auxit ho- 
nestate sermonis. 


Cerealiaque arma avoiding common things, he resorted to gener- 
ality; therefore here, avoiding common things because of the dig- 
nity of his poem, he enhanced a common thing by the seemliness 
of his language. 


12 The metonym ‘Bacchum’ is both suitable and necessary in conjunction 
with ‘Cereris’ (see Clausen on E. 5.79 “Baccho Cererique’), for Virgil avoids 
the accusative singular of uinum, using only the plural. That Virgil’s practice is 
not idiosyncratic was demonstrated by Löfstedt (1942), 48. The menu of 
Evander’s banquet—beef, bread, and wine—is Homeric, appropriately so; see 
below, p. 161. 

15 See TLL s.v. 220.51. 

"6 To the commentary of Servius a compiler in the seventh or eighth 
century added material from another commentary, almost certainly the 
commentary (now lost) of the fourth-century scholar Aelius Donatus. This fuller 
version of Servius, called Servius Danielis (DServius) or Servius auctus, was 
first published by Pierre Daniel in 1600. See Marshall (1983), 385-8, Timpanaro 
(1986), 143. 

5 The terms generalitas and specialitas are quite often used by Servius and 
Servius Danielis to interpret Virgil; see Mountford and Schultz (1930), s. vv.; 
also TLL s.v. generalitas 1778.72. 
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To avoid naming the implements used in bread-mak- 
ing—common names of common things, inadmissible in 
epic—Virgil resorts to generality, here ἃ metonymy. What the 
response of an ancient reader would have been cannot be known; a 
modern reader, a late-romantic, may find such elevated language 
stilted and offensive. 

Commentators ought to be (but appear not to be) surprised to 
find a fire like that of Achates—a fire built by one man in realistic 
detail—in an epic poem. Homer does refer to such a fire in the 
Odyssey, not, however, in his narrative but in a simile, that is, in a 
world remote from the heroic.'* Naked and exhausted, Odysseus 
climbs out of the river, sinks down among the reeds, and kisses the 
earth; then, lacking the means to build a fire (which his poet would 
prevent him from doing in any case) and fearing that he will 
succumb to the cold night-wind, he enters the woods and buries 
himself in a pile of dry leaves (5.488-90): 


ὡς δ᾽ ὅτε τις δαλὸν σποδιῇ ἐνέκρυψε μέλαίνῃ 
ἀγροῦ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχατιῆς, ᾧ μὴ πάρα γείτονες ἄλλοι, 
σπέρμα πυρὸς σῴζων, ἵνα μή ποθεν ἄλλοθεν αὕοι. 


as when, on an outlying farm, a man with no near 
neighbors buries a smouldering log in black ashes, pre- 
serving the seed of fire, so that he will not have to kin- 
die it from somewhere else. 


Again in the Odyssey, the suitors, so as to have light for their 
dancing and singing, set up three braziers in the dark hall and, 
around them, lay dry, well-seasoned wood that had just been split, 
περὶ δὲ ξύλα κάγκανα θῆκαν, / ala πάλαι, περίκηλα, νέον 
κεκεασμένα χαλκῷ (18.308-9). But for the most part the 
presence of fire is taken for granted in Homer, with minimal 


16 Pottery in Homer furnishes an analogy. Pottery is mentioned only once, 
by Phoenix in ZI. 9.469, while the potter is confined to a simile, sitting there 
with the wheel in his hands, trying it out to see if it runs (/l. 18.600-1). See 
Hurwit (1993), 29, also below, n. 35. 
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description.'” So Virgil, in imitating one of Homer’s typical 
scenes, the preparation of a meal, writes simply ‘flammasque 
ministrant’ (1.213), ‘and (others) feed the fires’. Only once does 
Apollonius permit his Argonauts to build a fire, on the Mysian 
shore, a communal effort incorporating a Homeric phrase and 
sketchily described: some of them gathered dry wood, while others 
twirled firesticks, οἱ μὲν ξύλα κάγκανα ... / ... φέρον ... / τοὶ 
δ᾽ ἀμφὶ πυρήια δινεύεσκον (1.1182-4). 

Although not forgetting, as may be assumed, Homer’s lonely 
farmer, Virgil modelled Achates’ fire on Hecale’s fire in Callima- 
chus’ epyllion—one of Virgil’s bolder poetic appropriations—fr. 
31, where Hollis remarks: “The very detailed description is typical 
of Hellenistic poetry, and of Roman poetry inspired by the 
Hellenistic masters’, citing for example the Moretum 8-12 and 
Ovid’s Fasti 5.505-8. Since only fragments of Hecale’s fire are 
preserved, here instead is the closely related fire built by Baucis in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses(8.641-5):" 


inque foco tepidum cinerem dimouit et ignes 
suscitat hesternos foliisque et cortice sicco 
nutrit'” et ad flammas anima producit anıli; 
multifidasque faces ramaliaque arida tecto 
detulit et minuit paruoque admouit aeno. 


She parted the warm ashes on the hearth and stirs up yesterday’s 
fire, feeding it with leaves and withered bark and blowing it into 
flames; then from the rafters the old woman took down fine-split 
kindling and dry branches, broke them into small pieces, and 
placed them under a little copper pot. 


"cf. Il. 8.509, 562, 9.77, 211, 234, Od. 7.7, 13, 9.231, 251, 308, 10.358, 
15.97, 322, 16.2, 20.123, 21.176, 181, 23.51. 

18 For detailed comment see Hollis ad loc. 

19. Νὼ doubt a reminiscence of Virgil’s ‘nutrimenta’, neither noun nor verb 
being attested earlier in this sense. Ovid recognized the character of Achates’ 
fire as did the author of the Moretum, line 8, where see Kenney. 
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All such fires are built by people of the lower class: impover- 
ished old women, Hecale and Baucis, and small farmers, Simulus 
in the Moretum and Hyrieus in Ovid’s Fasti, and Hyrieus is an old 
man. No one of importance builds a Hellenistic fire; no one, that 
is, except Achates, whose character is thereby established, prompt 
and resourceful, a man to be relied on. 

While his men are engaged in preparing a meal, Aeneas 
climbs a nearby crag, ‘Aeneas scopulum interea conscendit’ 
(1.180). From this lookout he hopes to catch sight of his lost 
ships—-a sail rising in the distance, the glitter of a shield. But he is 
disappointed; far and wide the sea is empty. Aeneas takes no part 
in the preparation of a meal; he has no appetite for food, he thinks 
only—‘pius Aeneas’—of the men he has lost, Antheus, Capys, 
Caicus, and the rest. This, at any rate, is the dramatic reason for his 
aloofness; but there is, as there usually is in Virgil, so complicated 
is his narrative, another reason as well: Virgilian decorum, which 
prevents Virgil’s hero from doing anything common or undigni- 
fied.” Only once, in circumstances reminiscent of Homer, is 
Aeneas described as eating, ‘uescitur Aeneas’ (8.182), and never 
as drinking. 


Virgil’s Aeneas is not even allowed to dress himself, as 
Homer’s heroes—Agamemnon, Menelaus, Nestor, Telema- 
chus—routinely do, nor, for that matter, is anyone else in the 
Aeneid, with one telling exception, Evander, the venerable 
Arcadian king, who remembers as a young man seeing Anchises 
(how tall he was!) and Priam when they visited Arcadia (8.157- 
63), and who represents, in his person and circumstances, the 
primitive simplicity of Homer’s world. By comparison, Aeneas 
seems less a Homeric hero than a contemporary Roman sightsee- 
ing in Pallanteum (8.310-12). 


®% Arend (1933), 128: ‘Darum wird der Hauptheld nicht an den 
Vorbereitungen beteiligt (vgl. 1,180 mit 174 ff.; 6,9 mit 6 ff.), während die 
homerischen Helden sich nicht scheuen die einfachsten Verrichtungen zu 
übernehmen (vgl. 1217)’. 
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miratur facilisque oculos fert omnia circum 
Aeneas, capiturque locis et singula laetus 
exquiritque auditque uirum monimenta priorum. 


Marvelling and glancing all around, taken with the sights, Aeneas 
inquires about each one and listens joyfully as Evander explains 
the monuments of the men of old. 


The next morning, awakened by birdsong, Evander rises and 
dresses himself (8.455-65): 


Euandrum ex humili tecto lux suscitat alma 

et matutini uolucrum sub culmine cantus. 
consurgit senior tunicaque inducitur artus 

et Tyrrhena pedum circumdat uincula plantis. 
tum lateri atque umeris Tegeaeum subligat ensem 
demissa ab laeua pantherae terga retorquens. 

nec non et gemini custodes limine ab alto 
praecedunt gressumque canes comitantur erilem. 
hospitis Aeneae sedem et secreta petebat 
sermonum memor et promissi muneris heros. 
nec minus Aeneas se matutinus agebat. 


Evander is awakened in his humble dwelling by the kindly light of 
day and the morning song of birds under the eaves. The old man 
rises, clothes himself with a tunic, and fastens Tyrrhenian sandals 
to the soles of his feet. Then twisting back a panther skin where it 
hangs down on his left, he suspends a Tegean sword from his side 
and shoulders. Two watchdogs precede him through the high 
doorway and accompany their master’s footsteps. He went, the old 
hero, to his guest’s private quarters, bearing in mind their conver- 
sation and his promised help.”' Aeneas, too, an early morning riser, 
was up and about. 


2: Thus Menelaus rises at dawn, dresses himself, and goes to speak to his 
guest Telemachus (Od. 4.306-11). 
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Tunic, sandals, and sword, the pattern is Homeric.” Homeric, 
too, though somewhat unusual in a dressing scene, is the panther 
skin. Agamemnon puts on a lion skin when, sleepless with worry, 
he rises and dresses himself in the night (1|. 10.21-4); Menelaus, 
also unable to sleep, puts on a leopard skin, hastily arms himself, 
and goes to awaken Agamemnon (29-32); and the incongruously 
armed Paris wears a leopard skin when he steps forward to 
challenge the Greeks (Il. 3.16-20). Homeric finally, are Evander’s 
two dogs, borrowed from Telemachus (Od. 2.11). Un-Homeric and 
so arranged as to balance each other are the epithets Tyrrhenus and 
Tegeaeus, “Tyrrhena ... uincula’, ‘Tegeaeum ... ensem’—-orna- 
mental, as such epithets are usually called, epitheta ornantia, as if 
they were merely decorative or superfluous and had no poetic 
function: their function here, as elsewhere in the Aeneid, is to 
qualify Virgil’s imitation of Homer and adapt it to his own poetic 
style. 

In composing his imitation of a Homeric dressing scene, Vir- 
gil had to deal with a minor problem of decorum: Evander’s 
sandals, for sandals could not be omitted in such a scene. The 
ordinary Latin word for sandals is soleae,” too ordinary a word for 
epic. Hence ‘uincula’, unattested in this sense before Virgil”* and 
here dignified with an epithet. Homer had no such problem, for his 
dressing scenes are formulaic and sandals καλὰ πέδιλα, ‘fine 
sandals’. 

Evander finds Aeneas already dressed. A second dressing 
scene would be inartistic and detract from the intended effect, and 
Virgil had, as well as his own reasons, Homeric precedent for the 
suppression of a corresponding scene.” The repetition of 


22 See Arend (1933), 97-8. 

23 See Woodman on Velleius Paterculus 2.41.3. 

24 Cf. A. 4.518, Tib. 1.5.66, Ov. Am. 3.1.14 ‘Lydius alta pedum uincla 
cothurnus erat’, Met. 3.168, Fast. 1.410, 5.432. 

25. Arend (1933), 72: ‘In solchen Fällen wird eine Wiederholung des 
Schemas oft vermieden und die typische Handlung an der zweiten Stelle in 
einem Vers zusammengefasst’, Hainsworth on /l. 10.333-7: ‘Epic practice, 
when both sides go through the same set sequence of action, is to give a full 
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matutinus (456, 465), a word occurring nowhere else in Virgil, is a 
deliberate artifice. 

But Virgil is not simply imitating Homer; he is also, if less 
obviously, imitating Apollonius. Apollonius, who was concerned 
to establish the Homeric reference of his poem, but to do so 
without impairing his own sophisticated, modern style, restricts 
himself to single imitations of five formulaic or typical scenes in 
Homer: one sacrificial feast (1.425-36), one banquet scene 
(3.271-3, 299-301), one dressing scene (3.829-35), one chariot ride 
(3.828-43), and one arming scene (3.1225-32).° Virgil follows 
Apollonius’ example, or seems at least to have been aware of it. 
Thus he has two banquet scenes (1.210-15, 697-706,” 8.175-83), 
one sleep scene (8.367-9), three arming scenes (11.486-9, 
12.87-93, 430-4), and here a dressing scene. 

Evander’s act of dressing himself, because it is singular and 
identifies him as Homeric, is, for that very reason, un-Homeric. 
Dress in the Aeneid is significant; dress is described, that is, for 
dramatic effect,” as in the case of the warrior-priest Haemonides 
(10.537-41): 


nec procul Haemonides, Phoebi Triuiaeque sacerdos, 
infula cui sacra redimibat tempora uitta, 

totus conlucens ueste atque insignibus albis. 

quem congressus agit campo, lapsumque superstans 
immbolat ingentique umbra tegit. 


Not far away was Haemonides, priest of Phoebus Apollo and 
Trivia, his temples bound by a fillet of sacred wool, all shining 
white in his robes and insignia. Closing with him, Aeneas drives 


narrative for the first and a passing reference to the second’. Cf . Il. 3.330-9, A. 
12.87-109. 

See Arend (1933), 127. Not counting Apollonius’ extreme variation of 
an arming scene; see below, p. 221 

” Dido’s banquet, as Arend (1933), 129-30, points out, is conspicuously 
un-Homeric; perhaps a deliberate contrast with Evander’s banquet. 

28 See Arend (1933), 132-4. 
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him across the plain, stands over him when he falls, and, covering 
him with his mighty shadow, kills him. 


Immolare properly means to kill a sacrificial victim; Virgil 
uses the verb only in this metaphorical sense and only in the 
Aeneid: here, in 10.519, where Aeneas captures the four sons of 
Sulmo and the four sons of Ufens to sacrifice to the shade of 
Pallas, and in 12.949, where Turnus becomes in effect the 
sacrificial victim of Pallas. 

But why should a priest taking part in a battle, as Virgil’s 
priests do, be conspicuously attired in his sacerdotal robes and 
insignia? In the fury that possesses him on hearing of Pallas’ 
death, Aeneas— ‘pius Aeneas’—kills ruthlessly, kills even when 
he knows he is killing, from the dress of his victim, a priest. What 
Virgil’s contemporary reader would think of killing a priest in 
battle cannot be known. The care, however, with which Virgil 
designed the scene indicates the response he expected. 

Another priest appears on the field of battle in 11.768-77, 
Chloreus, consecrated long ago to Cybele and her mountain, a 
dazzling figure clad in Phrygian armor, whose showy dress 
arouses a woman’s passion for finery in Camilla and leads to her 
death. 

And so, when Mercury flies down to Carthage and sees 
Aeneas ablaze in a cloak of Tyrian purple, ‘“Tyrio ... murice’ 
(4.262), interwoven with threads of gold, the rich gift of Dido’s 
own hands, Virgil’s reader and Mercury— ‘uxorius’ is his insulting 
comment—know what to think.” Tyrian purple was an intense, 
lustrous dye, a far-famed product of Tyre, Dido’s native city, 
‘Dido Tyria ... urbe profecta’ (1.340). But here, in Tyrian 
Carthage, *Tyria Karthagine’ (4.224), the reference of the 
adjective is not merely to Aeneas’ cloak. 


2 For Roman dislike of foreign dress see Lyne (1989), 188-9; Gibbon, The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. 27: “The unworthy spectacle of a 
Roman prince, who had renounced the dress and manners of his country, filled 
the minds of the legions with grief and indignation’. 
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To return now from this Homeric digression to the Libyan 
shore and a comment there by Servius Danielis (1.180): 


Aeneas merita personarum uilibus officiis interesse non debent, 
quod bene seruat ubique Vergilius, ut hoc loco; item in sexto 
(9-10), cum diuersis officiis Troianos diceret occupatos, ait ‘at pius 
Aeneas arces quibus altus Apollo / praesidet’. 


Aeneas valued persons ought not to engage in common tasks, a 
distinction well observed by Virgil everywhere, as in this place; 
similarly in Book 6, when describing the Trojans busied with vari- 
ous tasks, he says, ‘But good Aeneas seeks the citadel where 
Apollo sits exalted’. 


Servius Danielis recognizes that it would be undignified for 
Aeneas to help out with the meal his men are preparing (‘uilibus 
officiis’) and compares a similar scene at the beginning of Book 6, 
the landing of the Trojans at Cumae, where again Aeneas—‘pius 
Aeneas’—conscious of a higher task, separates himself from his 
men as they busily explore the countryside (‘diuersis officiis’) and 
seeks the heights (6.5-13). 


iuuenum manus emicat ardens 
litus in Hesperium; quaerit pars semina flammae 
abstrusa in uenis silicis, pars densa ferarum 
tecta rapit siluas inuentaque flumina monstrat. 
at pius Aeneas arces quibus altus Apollo 
praesidet horrendaeque procul secreta Sibyllae, 
antrum immane, petit, magnam cui mentem animumque 
Delius inspirat uates aperitque futura. 
iam subeunt Triuiae lucos atque aurea tecta. 


An eager band of warriors leaps out upon the Hesperian shore; 
some look for the seeds of flame hidden in veins of flint, while 
others raid the woods, the shadowy coverts of wild beasts, and 
point to rivers they have found. But good Aeneas seeks the citadel 
where Apollo sits exalted and the vast cave nearby, the sacred 
place of the dread Sibyl, into whose breast the Delian prophet 
breathes his mighty mind and spirit and reveals the future. They 
soon come up to the grove of Trivia and Apollo’s golden house. 
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The plural ‘subeunt’ (13) indicates that Aeneas is not alone, 
though he seemed to be (Virgil’s text demands close, unremitting 
attention), and presently, for he had been sent ahead, as the reader 
learns in line 34, Achates appears with the priestess—a surprise, 
because nothing has been heard of Achates since he hailed Italy in 
Book 3.523 ‘Italiam primus conclamat Achates’. Achates is 
available whenever Aeneas—or Virgil—needs him. 

As Aeneas, disappointed, moves away from his lookout—to 
return again to the Libyan shore—he sees three lordly stags and 
behind them a herd of deer browsing in a long line through the 
valley. He stops short and snatches the bow and arrows, weapons 
that faithful Achates was carrying (1.187-8): 


constitit hic arcumque manu celerisque sagittas 
corripuit, fidus quae tela gerebat Achates. 


Not having been informed otherwise, the reader must suppose 
that Achates is still on the shore tending his fire. Ancient readers, 
too, were puzzled. ‘Et quomodo ab Achate’, asks Servius Danielis, 
‘quem apud ignem occupatum dixit?’, ‘And how from Achates, 
who he said was busy with his fire?’ Claudius Donatus” proposes 
a desperate interpretation: Achates was not there at all but 
remained on the shore with his fire, and Aeneas himself was 
carrying the weapons, the bow and arrows, usually carried by 
Achates, ‘quae Achates solitus fuerat ferre’. Ribbeck, with a 
humorous reference to Venus as a huntress, deletes Achates; 
deletes, that is, ‘fidus quae tela gerebat Achates’, which he 
regarded as a tibicen or temporary prop,”' in both his editions.” 


Ὁ Interpretationes Vergilianae, a continuous commentary on the Aeneid 
written for his son; much inferior to the commentary of Servius Danielis, yet of 
some value as indicating how the Aeneid was read or misread in late antiquity. 
See Highet (1972), 5-6, G. Brugnoli, EV s.v. Donato, Tiberio Claudio, Starr 
(1992). 

3! Vita Donati, 24. 
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But Austin evidently finds nothing odd here: ‘Achates is fidus 
again in 6.158, 8.521, 586, etc.’. (This is the sort of mistake a 
literary scholar is apt to make, a scholar who has become so 
familiar with his text that the thinks of it as a whole and not as a 
reader would experience it. The experience of reading is linear, a 
gradual acquisition of meaning from line to line.) Only later in the 
poem, in Homeric contexts, does fidus become something like a 
fixed epithet of Achates.”” Conington has this comment on 
Achates’ unexpected appearance here: ‘Really it marks the 
accidental character of the affair, which is important’; but litera- 
ture is not life, and there are no accidents in great poetry. Ribbeck 
ought not to be ignored, as he has been, by commentators; he did 
notice a problem of interpretation, though his solution to it was 
drastically wrong. 


32 Ribbeck (1860) ad loc.: ““fidus... Achates” Vergilii non esse videntur 
Peerlkampo: certe pro tibicine habenda erunt’; (1895) ad loc.: ‘““fidus... 
Achates” Vergilii non esse videntur Peerlkampo, certe pro tibicine habenda 
erunt: cf. prol. 67. Argute nuper defendit Pluess Verg. 18°; Prologomena critica 
ad P. Vergili Maronis Opera Maiora (Leipzig 1866), 67: “Tibicinem an, quae 
Peerlkampi fuit sententia, prorsus a Vergilio alienum habeam v. 188 supple- 
mentum “fidus quae tela gerebat Achates” dubito. De quo iam apud Servium 
recte quaeritur: “et quomodo ab Achate (sc. corripuit), quem apud ignem 
occupatum dixit?” (v. 174). Solvit uodammodo ἀπόρημα, qui “secutum esse 
per silentium ut intellegamus” iubet ibidem. At otiosa vix quisquam negabit nec 
admodum probabile, molliorem ipsa Venere, quae Dianam simulans “umeris de 
more habilem suspenderat arcum venatrix” (318 sq.), Aenean sua tela Achatae 
gerenda dedisse’. Plüss (1884), 18-19, argues that, for his difficult climb, 
Aeneas took with him only light, easily managed weapons; not, however, 
weapons he was in the habit of carrying—borrowed rather, like those of 
Diomedes and Odysseus (Il. 10.254-71) or Nisus and Euryalus (A. 9.303-7), for 
a special purpose, here chasing and killing deer. 

® 1.120 ‘“fortis Achatae’, 188 ‘fidus ... Achates’, 579 ‘fortis Achates’, 
6.158 ‘fidus Achates’, 8.521 ‘Aeneas Anchisiades et fidus Achates’ (a unique 
line, modelled on 1]. 17.754 Αἰνείας τ᾽ ᾿Αγχισιάδης καὶ φαίδιμος Ἕκτωρ, 
20.160 Αἰνεας τ᾽ ᾿Αγχισιάδης καὶ δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεύς), 586 ‘*Aeneas inter primos 
et fidus Achates’, 9.307 “fidus ... Aletes’, 10.332 ‘fidum ... Achaten’, 344 
‘magni ... Achatae’, 12.384 “fidus Achates’. 
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Achates suddenly appears at Aeneas’ side for two reasons, 
closely related yet distinct: (1) Aeneas carries no weapons, for he is 
preoccupied and careless of his own safety; and (ii) the bow and 
arrows supplied by Achates cannot be carried by Aeneas, for these 
are not the weapons of a great Homeric warrior and are never used 
by Achilles, Agamemnon, Diomedes, Menelaus, Nestor, Hector, 
or Aeneas.”* Odysseus, the versatile Odysseus, is an accomplished 
archer, but only in the Odyssey; despite his claim to have been 
second only to Philoctetes at Troy (Od. 8.216-20), he never uses a 
bow in the /liad and seems not even to own one. When Odysseus 
and Diomedes set out to reconnoitre the Trojan camp, Meriones, a 
Cretan archer, gives Odysseus a bow (Il. 10.260), which he uses 
orily as a whip to drive the horses of Rhesus (10.500). When 
Aeneas—‘pius Aeneas’—-after deliberating through the night and 
first seeing to the safety of his men, sets out with Achates to 
explore the unknown and possibly dangerous Libyan hinterland, 
he arms himself with a pair of spears (1.305-13), the ordinary 
complement of a Homeric warrior. 

In A. 5.250-7, in a scene inwrought in the gold-embroidered 
cloak which Cloanthus receives as a first prize in the ship-race, 
Ganymede is shown chasing stags on Mount Ida with a spear, the 
usual way of hunting in the heroic world.” And in Od. 10.156-63, 
while reconnoitring Circe’s palace, Odysseus happens upon a stag 
and kills it with a spear. But Aeneas is unarmed when he happens 
upon a herd of deer, and even were he properly armed he would 
not be able to kill seven deer with two spears. Yet Aeneas must be 


* Hainsworth on 1]. 11.385-95: ‘Diomedes’ words are an eloquent 
expression of the aristocratic spearman’s contempt for those who fight at a 
distance ... with the bow. The sentiment is characteristic of the Iliad.... The 
attitude of the Odyssey, e.g. at 8.215 ff., is much more indulgent’. See Kirk 
(1962), 290, Richardson on Il. 23.859-60. 

35. See F. Orth, RE viii.572-3, Anderson (1985), 14, LIMC vi.2, pls. 7, 8, 
17, 19, and especially the late Mycenean fresco in Archaeologia Homerica 
(Göttingen, 1973), J. 71. All references to hunting deer with a bow in the /liad 
occur in similes, 11.473-7, 15.579-81, 18.318-20, that is, in a world remote from 
the heroic. See above, n. 16. 
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no less able than Odysseus, no less concerned for his men; and as 
Odysseus kills one stag for the one ship remaining to him, so 
Aeneas must kill seven stags for the seven ships remaining to him. 

Virgil was at pains to introduce the number seven into his nar- 
rative. During the storm, three of Aeneas’ ships are dashed by the 
south wind against hidden rocks and three driven by the west wind 
into the shallows and quicksands of the Syrtes (1.108-12); another 
ship goes down, and the rest are scattered. Then, when the storm is 
over, Triton and the sea nymph Cymothoe heave the ships off the 
rocks, while Neptune himself with his trident opens the Syrtes and 
frees the ships stranded there (1.144-6). With these six ships and 
his own—seven ships collected from the whole fleet, ‘septem ... 
collectis nauibus omni / ex numero’ (1.170-1)—Aeneas makes for 
the nearest land, the shore of Libya, where he has now happened 
upon a herd of deer (1.189-94): 


ductoresque ipsos primum capita alta ferentis 
cornibus arboreis sternit, tum uulgus et onmem 
miscet agens telis nemora inter frondea turbam; 

nec prius absistit quam septem ingentia uictor 
corpora fundat humi et numerum cum nauibus aequet; 
hinc portum petit et socios partitur in omnis. 


The leaders, their heads held high with branching antlers, he brings 
down first, then drives the common herd in confusion through the 
leafy woods, not stopping until he has succeeded in equaling the 
number of his ships with seven huge carcasses stretched on the 
ground. Then he seeks the harbor and divides them among all his 
men. 


The scene is modelled, as has been indicated, on a scene in the 
Odyssey, where Odysseus tells how he killed a huge, high-antlered 
stag. Wearied by the sun’s heat, the stag had gone down from his 
pasture in the forest to the river to drink (10.161-73): 


τὸν δ᾽ ἐγὼ ἐκβαίνοντα κατὰ κνῆστιν μέσα νῶτα 
πλῆξα: τὸ δ᾽ ἀντικρὺ δόρυ χάλκεον ἐξεπέρησε, 
κὰδ δ᾽ ἔπεσ᾽ ἐν κονίῃσι μακὼν, ἀπὸ δ᾽ ἔπτατο θυμός. 
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τῷ δ᾽ ἐγὼ ἐμβαίνων δόρν χάλκεον ἐξ ὠτειλῆς 
εἰρυσάμην: τὸ μὲν αὖθι κατακλίνας ἐπὶ γαίῃ 

εἴασ᾽- αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ σπασάμην ρῶπάς τε λύγους τε, 
πεῖσμα δ᾽ ὅσον τ᾽ ὄργνιαν ἐυστρεφὲς ἀμφοτέρωθεν 
πλεξάμενος συνέδησα πόδας δεινοῖο πελώρου, 

βῆν δὲ καταλλοφάδια φέρων ἐπὶ νῆα μέλαιναν, 

ἔγχει ἐρειδόμενος, ἐπεὶ οὔ πως ἧεν ἐπ᾿ ὥμου 

χειρὶ φέρειν ἑτέρῃ μάλα γὰρ μέγα θηρίον ἦεν. 

κὰδ δ᾽ ἔβαλον προπάροιθε νεός, ἀνέγειρα δ᾽ ἑταίρους 
μειλιχίοισ᾽ ἐπέεσσι παρασταδὸν ἄνδρα ἕκαστον. 


As he was coming up from the river, I hit him in the spine, halfway 
down the back. My spear went clean through, and he fell in the 
dust with a moan and died. Setting my foot on him, I pulled the 
bronze spear out of the wound and laid it on the ground there. 
Then I gathered brushwood and willow twigs and wove a rope a 
fathom long, well-twisted from end to end. I tied the huge beast’s 
feet together, slung him down my back, and carried him to the 
black ship, propping myself on the spear with both hands. There 
was no way I could carry him on my shoulder with one hand, for 
he was a very big beast. (A hunter’s boast, who likes having said it 
so well that he says it again a few lines further on, 180, μάλα γὰρ 
μέγα θηρίον ἦεν.) I threw him down in front of the ship and 
awakened my comrades, one by one, with gentle words. 


How were the seven stags killed by Aeneas carried back to his 
ships? Virgil leaves this to the imagination of his 
reader—‘intellectui et subauditioni relinquit’, as Servius remarks 
on 9.299. But why does Virgil do so? Claudius Donatus attempts 
an explanation: it was for the sake of brevity, ‘breuiandae narra- 
tionis causa’. There is a decorum of silence, and Aeneas can no 
more be described as lugging the carcass of a stag than he can be 
described as dressing himself.” 


3° Cf. Glover (1912), 227: ‘How could these two men, Aeneas and 
Achates, have carried their seven big beasts to the ships? It is a question not 
even asked in so dignified at tale. Imagine the figure of Aeneas drawn with a 
stag upon his shoulders and his head appearing among the four feet of the 
animal!’ See also Johnson (1976), 32-6, F. Capponi, EV s.v. caccia. 
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By applying the words ‘ductor’ and ‘uulgus’ metaphorically 
to the deer,” Virgil reminds his reader of the actual relationship 
which exists between Aeneas—*ductor Dardanius’ (10.602)—and 
his men. Aeneas is a lonely figure, not unfeeling but reserved; 
unlike Odysseus, he maintains a distance from his men, to only 
two of whom does he speak personally, to Achates and Palinurus, 
his right-hand man and his helmsman.” It would be impossible to 
imagine Aeneas speaking to one of his men as Odysseus speaks to 
the mutinous Eurylochus, ‘Eurylochus, you are many and I am 
one, and you force me to yield’, “Εὐρύλοχ᾽, ἧ μάλα δή με 
βιάζετε μοῦνον ἐόντα᾽ (Od. 12.297). The authority of Aeneas is 
absolute and unquestioned, a Roman authority. Only once, in 
4.294-5, is there a hint of disaffection.” 

Aeneas now speaks to his men, to comfort their sad hearts. He 
begins emotionally, ‘O socii’, then repeats the interjection, which 
intensifies the effect, ‘O passi grauiora’. The first part of his 
speech is modelled on the speech of Odysseus to his men as they 
approach Scylla, ‘My friends, we have known trouble before’, “ὦ 
φίλοι, οὐ γάρ πώ τι κακῶν ἀδαήμονες eluev’ (Od. 12.208). 
But the tone of ‘O socii’ is very different from that οἵ “ὦ φίλοι: 
ὦ in Homer is unemotional and familiar.” Nowhere else does 
Aeneas speak to his men in this fashion, nowhere else with such 
emotion (1.198-207).*' 


7 Cf, A. 12.126 ‘ductores’, 131 ‘uulgus’. 

38 See Highet (1972) 38-9, 41-2, Feeney (1983), 215. 

® See below p. 83. Unlike Aeneas and like Odysseus, Jason exerts only a 
limited authority, for every Argonaut has the right to speak and decisions are 
arrived at by consensus; Ap. Rhod. 3.173-4 (Jason speaking) ᾿ξυνὴ γὰρ 
χρειώ, ξυνοὶ δέ τε μῦθοι ἔασι / πᾶσιν ὁμῶς᾽. The relationship between 
Greek crew and captain remained much the same in the nineteenth century; see 
Kinglake (1844), ch. 6. 

“ Schwyzer-Debrunner (1975), 61: ‘nur ein Zeichen der Vertraulichkeit’. 

“ The emotional effect of O can be estimated from such lines as 2.241 Ὁ 
patria, O diuum domus Ilium’, 281 ‘O lux Dardaniae, spes O fidissima 
Teucrum’, 776-7 ‘quid tantum insano iuuat indulgere dolori, / O duleis 
coniunx?’, 6.868 Ὃ gnate, ingentem luctum me quaere tuorum’. 
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Ο socii (neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum), 
o passi grauiora, dabit deus his quoque finem. 
uos et Scyllaeam rabiem penitusque sonantis 
accestis scopulos, uos et Cyclopia saxa 

experti; reuocate animos maestumque timorem 
mittite; forsan et haec olim meminisse iuuabit. 
per uarios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
tendimus in Latium, sedes ubi fata quietas 
ostendunt; illic fas regna resurgere Troiae. 
durate, et uosmet rebus seruate secundis. 


O my brave fellows, we have known trouble before. O you that 
have suffered worse, this too a god will end. You have approached 
raging Scylla and her echoing crags, you have survived the Cy- 
clops’ cave. Recall your courage, banish fear and sadness. Some- 
day, perhaps, you will remember even this with pleasure. Through 
various perils, through so many crises, we press on to Latium, 
where fate reveals a quiet dwelling place. There the kingdom of 
Troy is destined to rise again. Bear up, and save yourselves for 
better days. 


Encouraged by Aeneas’ words (though he is sick at heart) and 
by the unexpected supply of fresh meat, his men set about 
preparing a feast (1.210-15): 


illi se praedae accingunt dapibusque futuris: 
tergora diripiunt costis et uiscera nudant; 

pars in frusta secant ueribusque trementia figunt, 
litore aena locant alii flarmmasque ministrant. 
tum uictu reuocant uiris, fusique per herbam 
implentur ueteris Bacchi pinguisque ferinae. 


They make ready the game for their feast, stripping the hide from 
the ribs and laying bare the flesh. Some cut it into pieces and im- 
pale it, still quivering, on spits. Others set up cauldrons on the 
shore and feed the fires beneath them. Then they restore their 
strength with food, sprawled on the grass and taking their fill of 
old wine and fat venison. 
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This scene is an imitation of a typical scene in Homer: pre- 
paring the meat, bathing, and eating.” But Virgil’s imitations of 
Homer are rarely if ever inert, and there are two remarkable 
features in this scene: the division of labor—‘pars’, ‘alii’—and the 
repeated, insistent assonance of the verb endings:“ “accingunt’, 
‘diripiunt’, ‘nudant’, ‘secant’, ‘figunt’, ‘locant’, “minis- 
trant’—features which convey, the latter especially, an impression 
both of alacrity and routine. 

Division of labor is found twice in the Odyssey“ but never in 
the /liad, and may therefore be regarded as a minor innovation by 
the poet of the Odyssey. In 10.348-74, four of Circe’s maids, the 
daughters of springs and groves and sacred rivers, busy themselves 
with the preparation of a feast for Odysseus: one throws smooth 
cloths over the chairs and spreads purple rugs on top; another 
places silver tables with golden baskets upon them by the chairs; a 
third mixes wine in a silver bowl and sets out the golden cups; and 
a fourth heats water in a great tripod and bathes Odysseus.” Then 
the housekeeper serves him with bread and various delicacies, for 
which, however, he has no appetite. And in 1.109-12, the heralds 
and henchmen of the suitors busily prepare the accustomed feast: 


κήρυκες δ᾽ αὐτοῖσι Kal ὀτρηροὶ θεράποντες 

οἱ μὲν ἄρ᾽ οἶνον ἔμισγον ἐνὶ κρητῆρσι καὶ ὕδωρ, 
οἱ δ᾽ αὖτε σπόγγοισι πολυτρήτοισι τραπέζας 
νίζον καὶ πρότιθεν, τοὶ δὲ κρέα πολλά δατεῦντο. 


Some were mixing wine and water in bowls, 
others were setting out tables 

and washing them with sponges, 

and others were carving many pieces of meat. 


42 See Arend (1933), 68-72. 

“ Noticed and analyzed by Plüss (1884), 26. A similar effect may be 
observed in A. 5.101-3. 

# See Arend (1933), 71. 

® Bathing normally precedes a meal in the Odyssey; Arend (1933), 124: 
“immer folgt, dass der frisch Gebadete erst niedersetzt ... und ein Mahl 
einnimmt’. See also 5. West on Od. 3.464ff. 
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These scenes may have suggested to Apollonius the idea of 
employing the division of labor in his imitation of a typical scene 
(imitation of earlier poetry by Hellenistic poets tends to be 
condensed), the scene, that is, in which Jason and the sons of 
Phrixus are received with typical if precarious hospitality in the 
palace of Aeetes (3.271-3): 


τοὶ μὲν μέγαν ἀμφεπένοντο 
ταῦρον ἅλις δμῶες, τοὶ δὲ ξύλα κάγκονα χαλκῷ 
κόπτον, τοὶ δὲ λοετρὰ πυρὶ ζὲον. 


Some of the servants busied themselves 
with the carcass of a large bull, others chopped firewood 
with bronze axes, and others heated water for the baths. 


This scene is divided into two parts by an intervening scene in 
which Eros enters the palace unseen and fires the heart of Medea 
with an arrow (3.271-3, 299-301).* 

Two features, the division of labor and the reference (but for 
half a foot metrically identical with that of Apollonius) to bathing 
before eating, indicate that Virgil had Apollonius in mind while 
composing this imitation of a typical scene;“” but not only Apollo- 
nius, for his description of preparing a meal is more detailed, more 
recognizably Homeric, than that of Apollonius. 

Homer, as Socrates remarks in the Republic,* feasts his war- 
riors on roasted meat, never on boiled, because it is easier for 
soldiers in the field to cook over an open fire than to carry pots and 
pans. So scrupulous a reader of Homer as Virgil could not have 
been—and was not, as the menu of Evander’s feast indi- 
cates”—unfamiliar with the Homeric diet. But in the Western 


% See below, p. 76. 

* See Conington on A. 1.213. ΟΕ, also A. 5.101-3, a typical scene as con- 
densed as that of Apollonius in which ‘ordine aena locant alii’ evidently refers 
to bathing before eating. 

“# 3.404 b-c, where see Shorey (Loeb Classical Library). 

® See below, p. 161. 
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Empire in late antiquity Greek was largely unknown,” and very 
few of Virgil’s readers would have been readers of Homer. Hence, 
as Servius Danielis, or rather, Aelius Donatus felt, the need for an 
explanatory comment on line 213: 


Aena locant quibus utebantur non ad elixandas carnes sed ad se 
lauandos. heroicis enim termporibus carne non uescebantur elixa. 


Aena locant which they used not for boiling meat but for bathing 
themselves. For in heroic times they did not eat boiled meat. 


Claudius Donatus, who never cites Homer or any other Greek 
author, teaches his son that the Trojans heated water for the 
purpose of boiling their meat, ‘ut elixam facerent carnem’, a 
misinterpretation that was to have a long history.’ 

Boiled meat has been defended, with more or less conviction, 
as an anachronism,” of which there are many in the Aeneid;? but 
to do so is to disregard Homer and Apollonius and Virgil himself. 
Like Odysseus, a half-starved castaway on the shore of Phaeacia 
(Od. 6.127-250), the Trojans, survivors of a furious storm, bathe 
their brine-soaked bodies, ‘sale tabentis artus’ (1.173), before 
eating. 

When they have satisfied their hunger, and the tables are 
cleared away, they talk for a long time of their missing comrades, 
hesitating between hope and fear, wondering if they are still alive 
or dead and beyond human call. And once again Aeneas is 
separated from his men, not physically here but emotionally, 
‘praecipue pius Aeneas ... secum’ (1.220-2). In his secret heart, 


Ὁ See Courcelle (1969), 410-14; also Holford-Strevens (1993), 212-13. 

I Cf. La Cerda ad loc.: ‘Putant multi haec fuisse ad elixandas carnes. Non 
probo’. 

°2 Henry (1873), i. 500-1, Kvitala (1878), 86-8, and ΤΙ. Page are con- 

vinced of the anachronism, while Forbiger, Conington, Conway, and Austin 
entertain or incline to the possibility; R.D. Williams and Paratore are 
noncommittal. Cartault (1926), 150, offers an eccentric interpretation of ‘aena’ 
(metal supports on which the spits rest) accepted by Perret. 
53 See Horsfall, EV s.v. anacronismi. 
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Aeneas grieves for the men he has lost, men who had followed 
him from Troy, now for bold Orontes, now for Amycus, for the 
cruel fate of Lycus, for brave Gyas and brave Cloanthus. 


u 
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‘Arma uirumque’—the shape and content of the proem; 
Juno’s inveterate malice and the sudden storm at sea, with Aeneas’ 
despairing first utterance; the natural harbor on the coast of Libya, 
that unforeseen and dangerous landfall—these scenes and others, 
like those discussed below, have long been recognized for what 
they are: imitations, beautifully executed, of scenes in the Odys- 
sey.' 

The morning after their arrival in Libya, Aeneas rises at day- 
break and, accompanied by Achates, sets out to explore the coun- 
tryside. They are soon met, in the middle of awood—that place of 
strange encounters in European literature and folklore—by his 
mother, emphatically if not quite effectively disguised as a hunt- 
ress, ‘with a girl’s face and dress and a girl’s weapons’, ‘uirginis 
os habitumque gerens et uirginis arma’ (1.315). From her face and 
the sound of her voice Aeneas suspects that she is a goddess,? and, 
as suspicion becomes passionate certainty, ‘tell me’, he implores 
her, ‘under what sky now, on what shore of the world are we cast 
up’, ‘quo sub caelo tandem, quibus orbis in oris / iactemur doceas’ 
(1.331-2). Denying her godhead while concealing her identity, she 
tells him that he has come to the land of Libya: “You see a Punic 
kingdom, Tyrians and the city of Agenor; but the land is Libya, a 
people stubborn in war’, ‘Punica regna uides, Tyrios et Agenoris 
urbem; / sed fines Libyci, genus intractabile bello’ (1.338-9). She 
tells him, further, of Dido’s dark Phoenician past, of a dear hus- 
band murdered, and of her daring escape from Tyre— leader of 
the exploit, awoman’, ‘dux femina facti’ (1.364)—and of the new 


! See Knauer (1964), 148-69. 

2 1.327-8 ‘namque haud tibi uultus / mortalis, nec uox hominem sonat’. So 
Pyrgo, the ancient nurse of Priam’s children, recognizes the disguised Iris, 5.649 
“uultus uocisque sonus’. 
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city she is now building, Carthage. Then, while still concealing her 
identity, she asks her bewildered son to identify himself. 

Sighing deeply, Aeneas replies, ‘O goddess, if I were to go 
back and start from the very beginning and you had leisure to lis- 
ten to the annals of my suffering, sooner would the Evening Star 
close Heaven’s gates and lay the day to rest’, “Ὁ dea, si prima 
repetens ab origine pergam / et uacet annalis nostrorum audire la- 
borum, / ante diem clauso componet Vesper Olympo’ (1.372-4). 
This elaborate, emotional introduction leads the reader to expect a 
long and self-pitying speech from Aeneas; in fact, however, his 
speech is very brief, for the huntress breaks in to reassure him and 
prevents him from continuing. Yet his speech, brief as it is, per- 
mits him, with a reference to his characteristic virtue, to identify 
himself: ‘I am good Aeneas, who carry with me in my ships my 
household gods rescued from the enemy’, ‘sum pius Aeneas, rap- 
tos qui ex hoste penatis / classe ueho mecum’ (1.378-9); permits, 
too, a moment of pathos as unwittingly he speaks to his mother of 
his mother’s divine guidance, ‘matre dea monstrante uiam’ 
(1.382); and permits him, finally, in relating his misfortunes, to 
express a Roman sense of magnitude, which enlarges the scene: 
‘ipse ignotus, egens, Libyae deserta peragro, / Europa atque Asıa 
pulsus’ (1.384-5).° Driven from Europe and Asia, Aeneas finds 
himself, unknown and destitute, roaming the wastes of Libya. The 
whole world, it seems, Europe, Asia, and Libya,‘ 15 involved ın the 
annals of his suffering. 


ὁ Cf. A. 7.223-4 ‘quibus actus uterque / Europae atque Asiae fatis concur- 
rerit orbis’, 10.90-1 ‘quae causa fuit consurgere in arma / Europamque Asiam- 
que’, Catull. 68.89 “Troia (nefas!) commune sepulcrum Asiae Europaeque’ and 
see Livrea on Ap. Rhod. 4.273 Εὐρώπην ᾿Ασίην Te. See also ΤΙΝ, s.v. Asia 
782.30. These geographical terms are more resonant in Latin poetry than in 
Greek; lacking in Greek poetry is the imperial note. 

* The triple world of the ancients, Europe, Asia, and Africa (Libya); see 
Herodot. 2.16.1, 4.42.1, 198.1, DServius here, TLL s.v. Asia 782.53, Pease on 
Cic. De nat. deor. 2.165, and cf. Mart. 5.74 (Pompey and his sons): 

Pompeios iuuenes Asia atque Europa, sed ipsum 
terrra tegit Libyes, si tamen ulla tegit. 
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In Od. 7.14-77, Odysseus is met, as he approaches the city of 
the Phaeacians, by Athena in the likeness of a young girl bearing a 
pitcher. He addresses her courteously, as an older man might, ὦ 
τέκος, ‘child’, and asks her to guide him to the house of Alcinous. 
She answers respectfully, ξεῖνε πάτερ, ‘stranger and father’, and 
does so; then proceeds to describe the illustrious ancestry of Alci- 
nous’ queen, Arete, and the honor she enjoys in her household and 
in the city, and advises him to appeal to her. “When she finished 
speaking, bright-eyed Athena went away,’ ὡς ἄρα φωνήσασ᾽ 
ἀπέβη γλαυκῶπις ᾿Αθήνη (7.78). The usual reaction to an 
epiphany is stupefaction or amazement (θάμβος); but Odysseus 
expresses no emotion, he seems not even to notice. 

Not so Aeneas. When the huntress turns to go, a sudden radi- 
ance, a moment of epiphany, reveals the goddess, and her son, 
amazed and indignant, cries out after her as she flees: “Why mock 
your son so often (you too are cruel) with false appearances? Why 
may I not join hand to hand, hear true words spoken and answer”’, 
‘quid natum totiens (crudelis tu quoque) falsis / ludis imaginibus? 
cur dextrae iungere dextram / non datur ac veras audire et reddere 
uoces?’ (1.407-9) To this impassioned plea for communion, con- 
verse as between mother and son, to his ‘O answer me!’ there is no 
answer. 

As Aeneas and Achates continue on their way to Carthage, 
Venus encloses them in a dark cloud lest they be seen and ac- 
costed; then herself repairs, with the sublime unconcern of deity, 
to Paphos, where her temple is, and a hundred altars steam with 
Sabaean incense, ‘ubi templum illi, centumque Sabaeo / ture ca- 
lent’ (1.416-7). Virgil multiplies the altar and specifies the incense 
in this translation of a formulaic clause found both in Homer, Od. 
8.363, and in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 5.59, ἐς Πάφον, 


quid mirum toto si spargitur orbe? iacere 
uno non poterat tanta ruina loco. 
ὁ Compare the amazing, birdlike departure of Athena from Nestor’s palace, 
Od. 3.371-2 ὡς ἄρα φωνήσασ᾽ ἀπέβη γλαυκῶπις ᾿Αθήνη / φήνῃ 
εἰδομένη: θάμβος δ᾽ ἕλε πάντας ᾿Αχαίους and see Richardson on the Ηο- 
meric Hymn to Demeter, 188-90.3 and 190. 
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ἔνθα δέ οἱ τέμενος βωμός τε θυώδης, ‘to Paphos, where her 
temple is and a fragrant altar’. In the Odyssey, in the song οἵ De- 
modocus, on being released from the net in which she was trapped 
with her lover Ares, a dishevelled Aphrodite repairs to Paphos, 
where the Graces bathe and anoint her and clothe her in beauty. In 
the Homeric Hymn, when she has been bathed, anointed, and 
clothed by the Graces, Aphrodite presents herself as a young, un- 
married girl to the shepherd Anchises on Mount Ida and seduces 
him, a scene Virgil evidently had in mind here. But the beguiling 
young huntress who presents herself to Aeneas is, he suddenly 
realizes, his mother. 

In the middle of Carthage, Aeneas finds a densely shaded 
grove, a strange and ominous place. For there Sidonian Dido was 
building an immense temple to Juno, a temple rich in gifts and the 
divine presence; and there, where it might least have been ex- 
pected, Aeneas first dares to hope for salvation. While waiting for 
Dido to appear and admiring the great work in detail, he sees a se- 
ries of frescoes depicting scenes from the Trojan War, now known 
by report throughout the world. He stands there, weeping, and 
cries out: “What place is there now, Achates, what region of earth 
not full of our suffering? Look, Priam!’, ‘quis iam locus..., Achate, 
/ quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? / en Priamus!’ 
(1.459-61). Here follow the pathetic and, if properly understood, 
dramatic lines: ‘sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi, / sunt lacrimae 
rerum.... And now translation fails. ‘Sunt lacrimae rerum’ is not, 
in context, a general comment on the human condition, though it 
has usually been so understood.” A Roman reader, a contemporary 
of Virgil, with an ingrained sense of rhetoric, would know how to 
read ‘sunt hic etiam..., / sunt...’; would hear, that is, ‘hic etiam’ 


6 See Sainte-Beuve (1857), 273-84, Reckford (1995-6). 

7 The experience of generations of readers cannot be wholly discounted, 
e.g. Douglas (1928), 54: ‘“Virgil’s lachrymae rerum hints at mystic and ex- 
tra-human yearnings’, Heuz& (1985), 585: ‘ce n’est plus seulement Ende qui 
parle, mais Virgile’. For a bibliography, see Negri (1988). 
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with ‘sunt’ in the second clause.® Aeneas is surprised to find that 
even here, in Carthage, there is compassion for human suffering. 
Groaning often, his face washed with tears, he feeds his soul on 
the insubstantial pictures, ‘animum pictura pascit inani’ (1.464). 

This entire passage is, technically speaking, an ecphrasis, the 
description for literary purposes of an imaginary work of art.’ The 
earliest example, much imitated by later epic poets, as by Virgil 
(8.626-731), is the shield of Achilles in the Zliad (18.478-608), the 
only major ecphrasis in Homer. Ecphrasis, as affording an oppor- 
tunity for invention and display, became a feature of Hellenistic 
poetry: Theocritus 1.27-56 (the shepherd’s carved drinking cup), 
Apollonius 1.721-67 (Jason’s cloak), Moschus, Europa 44-61 (Eu- 
ropa’s golden flower-basket), Catullus 64.50-264 (the coverlet on 
Ariadne’s marriage bed). But the reader of these splendid, orna- 
mental passages will have no sense that anyone in particular is 
looking at the objects described, that the cup or cloak or basket or 
coverlet is described from an interested point of view. Description 
is elegantly matter-of-fact and undramatic. The three major 
ecphrases of the Aeneid, however, are dramatic. Here, in Carthage, 
gazing at the temple wall; in 6.20-33, gazing at the temple doors in 
Cumae; and in 8.626-731, gazing at Vulcan’s great shield, Aeneas 
is completely absorbed, the various scenes viewed as through his 
eyes, colored by his emotion;'” although his response to the scenes 
of future Roman history on the shield can only be mute joy and 
wonderment.'' 


® See Williamson (1919), Kenney (1964), Horsfall (1995), 107 n. 39, and 
cf. Servius Danielis ad loc.: ‘omnis Aeneae sollicitudo de moribus Afrorum est, 
quam nunc picturae contemplatione deponit. qui enim bella depingunt et uir- 
tutem diligunt et miseratione tanguntur’. Servius Danielis, or rather, Aelius Do- 
natus, may have been moved to write this note by a lack of trust in the rhetorical 
sense of contemporary readers (4th cent. AD). 

5. See G. Ravenna, EV s.v. ekphrasis, Fowler (1991), 25 n. 1, Barchiesi 
(1997). 

!0 See Heinze (1993), 312, Williams (1960), 150-1. 

'! See below, pp. 181-2. 
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Standing there on alien ground, confronting his ghosts, 
Aeneas is all but overwhelmed by a sense of displacement and 
loss. As he begins to examine the scenes, his view—after a 
shocked first impression—is fairly neutral, but soon becomes par- 
tial to the Trojans. He sees, in the battles around the city, here 
Greeks fleeing, Trojan warriors advancing; here Trojans fleeing, 
plumed Achilles'” in his chariot pursuing, ‘hac fugerent Grai, 
premeret Troiana iuuentus; / hac Phryges, instaret curru cristatus 
Achilles’ (1.467-8). Not far off, the white tents of Rhesus (he 
recognizes them through his tears) betrayed in the first sleep of 
night, with much slaughter by Diomedes. Elsewhere, Troilus flee- 
ing, his weapons cast aside, only aboy and no match for Achilles, 
‘impar congressus Achilli’ (1.475)."” On their way to Athene’s 
temple, dishevelled Trojan women, suppliants sadly beating their 
breasts, ‘tristes et tunsae pectora palmis’ (1.481), and the goddess, 
her eyes fixed on the ground, grim and averse. Then, with a con- 
vulsive outburst of grief, he sees Achilles selling Hector’s mangled 
body for gold: the chariot, his friend’s body, Priam’s outstretched 
helpless hands—a brutal, ignoble scene, un-Homeric though origi- 


12 Servius Danielis: ‘secundum Homerum, qui dicit in Achillis cristis ter- 
ribile quiddam fuisse’. There are in the /liad, apart from 6.470, four references 
to the terribilitä of the warrior’s nodding plume, all of which employ the same 
formula and occur in arming scenes: 3.337 (Paris) δεινὸν δὲ λόφος κατύπερ- 
θεν Eveuev, 11.42 (Agamemnon), 15.481 (Teucer), 16.138 (Patroclus). Cf. Mil- 
ton, Paradise Lost 4.988-9 (Satan) “and on his crest / Sat horror plum’d’. 

13 Virgil imagines Troilus fleeing on a chariot from Achilles; he has thrown 
away his helmet and shield but kept his spear in order to use the butt-end as a 
goad to drive the horses, ‘uersa ... hasta’ (478). A controversial scene; see A. 
9.609-10 ‘uersaque iuuencum / terga fatigamus hasta’. Cf. also Quint. Smyrn. 
9.156 (Melanthius replaces a dead charioteer) οὐδ᾽ ἔχε μάστιν, ἔλαυνε δὲ 
δούρατι θείνων, ZI. 10.500-1 (Odysseus) τόξῳ ἐπιπλήσσων, ἐπεὶ οὐ 
μάστιγα φαεινὴν / ποικίλου ἐκ δίφροιο νοήσατο χερσὶν ἑλέσθαι, A. 
10.586-7 (Lucagus with the flat of his sword) ‘Lucagus ut pronus pendens in 
uerbera telo / admonuit biiugos’. 
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nating in Homer.'* The figure of Achilles dominates these scenes: 
‘Achillem’ (458), ‘Achilles’ (468), ‘Achilli’ (475), ‘Achilles’ 
(484). The intended effect? The man of sensibility contemplates 
the man of violence. 

It has been argued that Aeneas misunderstands what he sees, 
that he sees not a sympathetic commemoration but an inhuman 
celebration of the fall of Troy, a monument to Juno’s malignity.'” 
But these few scenes are not the only scenes that adorn the wall of 
Dido’s great new temple. Aeneas ‘sees scene after scene of the 
fighting at Troy ... the sons of Atreus, Priam, and, hostile to both, 
Achilles’, ‘uidet Iliacas ex ordine pugnas ... / Atridas Priamumque 
et saeuum ambobus Achillem’ (1.456-8).'° Not only these few 
scenes, therefore, which engage him emotionally, but a series of 
scenes, to most of which he pays no special attention, depicting the 
history of the war. Moreover Dido, who takes an active part in the 
building of her city (‘instans operi’, 1.504), must be responsible 
for the decoration of its most important temple, where she holds 
court; and Dido is well disposed to—indeed, admires—the Tro- 
jans. “Who is there’, she replies to Ilioneus, ‘who is so ignorant as 
not to know the nation of Aeneas and the city of Troy, the valor of 
its heroes or that mighty conflagration of war”, ‘quis genus 
Aeneadum, quis Troiae nesciat urbem, / uirtutesque uirosque aut 


“n. 22.351-2, where Achilles tells Hector that he will not give back his 
body even if Priam should offer to weigh out its bulk in gold; see Stanley 
(1965), 270-2. 

5 Johnson (1976), 103: ‘the frescoes that amaze and hearten him are a kind 
of victory monument to Juno: they depict cruel, pathetic moments in the ruin of 
Troy, a ruin in which Juno, of course, takes a savage, ineffable delight’. See 
Fowler (1991), 32-3, Horsfall (1995), 105-08, and, for the much discussed 
question Who sees what?, Boyd (1995). 

16 Servius Danielis on 456: ‘hoc loco ostendit omnem pugnam esse depic- 
tam’; and he saw that these few scenes required an explanation: ‘sed haec tan- 
tum dicit quae aut Diomedes gessit aut Achilles, per quod excusatur Aeneas si 
est a fortibus uictus’. Similarly, Aeneas notices only a few of the scenes on his 
great shield, though Vulcan depicted the whole of Roman history, 8.628-9 ‘illic 
genus omne futurae / stirpis ab Ascanio pugnataque in ordine bella’. See below, 
p. 181. 
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tanti incendia belli?” (1.565-6). Unlike Virgil’s readers, Dido has 
no knowledge of Juno’s implacable hatred. For her, Juno is simply 
the tutelary goddess of Carthage and the fall of Troy the greatest 
event, at once the saddest and most glorious, in living memory. 
Aeneas is not mistaken in what he sees: here, too, in Carthage, on 
the verge of the civilized world, human suffering touches the 
heart. 

Aeneas is, by now, emotionally exhausted. He recognizes 
himself, almost absently, fighting against the Greek leaders 
(1.488), the squadrons of the East, black Memnon,” and, last of 
all, Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons, the warrior-maid who 
dares to join battle with warriors'* and is killed by a warrior who 
then falls in love with her." 

In A. 2.241-5, Virgil turns an authorial intervention in 
Triphiodorus—or rather, in the common source of Triphiodorus 
and Virgil”—into a dramatic outburst by Aeneas.”' And here a 
comparison with Triphiodorus indicates that the choice and ar- 
rangement of these scenes is not entirely Virgil’s own: 


" See below, p. 210. 

'® An attempt to translate line 493 ‘audetque uiris concurrere uirgo’. Cf. 
Festus, p. 314.15 L.: ‘feminas antiqui ... uiras appellabant, unde adhuc perma- 
nent uirgines et uiragines’, Cic. De off. 1.61 (quoting an unnamed poet) ‘uos 
enim iuuenes animum geritis muliebrem, illa uirgo uiri’, A. 11.676-7 ‘quotque 
emissa manu contorsit spicula uirgo, / tot Phrygii cecidere ui’, Ov. Met. 
4.681-2 ‘nec audet / appellare uirum uirgo’, Fast. 5.156 ‘uirgineo nullum cor- 
pore passa uirum’, and see Casali (1995), 12 n. 4. Virgil may also be alluding, 
as LaCerda suggests, to Homer II. 3.189 ᾿Αμαζόνες ἀντιάνειραι, but the 
wordplay is native to Latin; see Norden on A. 6.204ff. 

® Prop. 3.11.15-16 ‘aurea cui postquam nudauit cassida frontem, / uicit 
uictorem candida forma uirum’. For the legend of Penthesilea and Achilles, 
which became popular in the Hellenistic period, see F. Schwenn, RE Suppl. B 
vii, 872-4, A. Kossatz-Deissmann, LIMC ı1.1.161-71; and for the relation of 
Penthesilea to Dido, Pöschl (1962), 147, 190 n. 2, Lyne (1987), 136 n. 57. 

20 For Triphiodorus and his relation to Virgil, see below, p. 60 n. 37. 

*! See below, p. 72. 
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Triphiodorus Virgil 
Hector (21-2) Rhesus (469-73) 
Sarpedon (25-8) Troilus (474-8) 
Rhesus (29-30) Trojan women (479-82) 
Memnon (30-2) Hector(483-7) 
Penthesilea (33-9) Memnon (489) 


Penthesilea (490-3) 


In the Aethiopis of Arctinus, the death of Penthesilea precedes 
that of Memnon;? in Triphiodorus and Virgil, however, the death 
of Memnon precedes that of Penthesilea, so that the exotic 
woman—a marvel, like Camilla—comes last, in the place of 
honor.” Triphiodorus describes Penthesilea more elaborately than 
the figures which precede her, and in so doing no doubt represents 
their common source more accurately, if less imaginatively, than 
Virgil. In Virgil, there is an ecphrastic catalogue of the dead; in 
Triphiodorus, simply a catalogue: the Trojans wept for Hector and 
their allies; the Lycians for Sarpedon; the Thracians for Rhesus; 
Aurora, concealed in a cloud, for Memnon; and the Amazons for 
Penthesilea, whom Achilles killed, despoiled of her armor, and 
buried. Virgil justifies the inverted sequence dramatically by re- 
lating Penthesilea to Dido. Aeneas merely glances at the figure of 
Memnon, but studies that of Penthesilea. 

Aeneas now loses himself in contemplation, gazing silently, 
fixedly at these vivid scenes—as on a later occasion, in Cumae, he 
would have gone on studying the scenes on the temple doors had 
not the priestess interrupted him with a brusque reminder that his 
business lay elsewhere. So here his sombre reverie is interrupted 
by the entry of the queen, Dido in all her beauty, with a great 
crowd of warriors surrounding her (1.496-504): 


regina ad templum, forma pulcherrima Dido, 
incessit magna iuuenum stipante caterua. 
qualis in Eurotae ripis aut per iuga Cynthi 


22 Pointed out by Boyd (1992), 225 n. 35. See Davies, pp. 46-7, and cf. 
Quint. Smyrn., Books I and 2, Dict. Cret. 4.3-4. 
23 See Courtney (1988), Boyd (1992). 
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exercet Diana choros, quam mille secutae 

hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades; illa pharetram 
fert umero gradiensque deas supereminet omnis 
(Latonae tacitum pertemptant gaudia pectus): 

talis erat Dido, talem se laeta ferebat 

per medios instans operi regnisque futuris. 


As by the banks of the Eurotas or on Cynthus ridge Diana leads the 
dance and a thousand Oreads follow, thronging from either side; she 
bears a quiver on her shoulder and, pacing forth, overtops all the 
goddesses (Latona’s quiet breast is pierced with gladness): such was 
Dido, such in her joy as she moved among them, urging on the 
work, the kingdom to be. 


This simile is modelled, as ancient readers recognized, on one 
of the most exquisite similes in the Odyssey: the comparison of 
Nausicaa, playing ball with her handmaids on the seashore, to 
Artemis rejoicing in the hunt, with her nymphs playing around her 
(6.102-9): 


οἵη δ᾽ "Apreuus εἶσι κατ᾽ οὔρεα ἰοχέαιρα, 

ἢ κατὰ Τηύγετον περιμήκετον ἢ Ἐρύμανθον, 
τερπομένη κάπροισι καὶ ὠκείῃς ἐλάφοισι: 

τῇ δέ 0° ἅμα νύμφαι, κοῦραι Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο, 
ἀγρονόμοι παίζουσι, γέγηθε δέ τε φρένα Λητώ: 
πασάων δ᾽ ὑπὲρ ἥ γε κάρη ἔχει ἠδὲ μέτωπα, 
ῥεῖά τ᾽ ἀριγνώτη πέλεται, καλαὶ δέ τε πᾶσαι: 
ὡς ἥ γ᾽ ἀμφιπόλοισι μετέπρεπε παρθένος ἀδμής. 


As Artemis the huntress strides across the mountains, across lofty 
Taygetus or Erymanthus, delighting in the wild boars and swift deer; 
around her play the rural nymphs, daughters of aegis-bearing Zeus, 
and Leto’s heart is glad; she is easy to recognize, head and forehead 
above all where all are beautiful: so did the chaste girl stand out 
among her handmaids. 


As they are packing up to leave, Nausicaa, with an invisible 
assist from Athena, accidentally tosses the ball into the water. A 
great shriek ensues, and Odysseus, sleeping in the bushes nearby, 
wakes up with a start. 
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Nausicaa’s simile, apart from its beauty, is notable among 
Homer’s similes for another reason too: very rarely is a mortal 
compared to a deity in detail. Usually Homer allows only the 
briefest of comparisons, restricting himself to an epithet or a 
phrase.” Aeneas, for example, is once described as being honored 
like a god, θεὸς ὡς (Il. 11.58), and once shares a comparison to 
Ares with Idomeneus, ἀτάλαντοι "Apni (Il. 13.500). 

Virgil was not the first to imitate Homer’s simile; Apollonius 
had already done so, thus rendering it more accessible to Virgil.” 
Self-conscious imitation invites attention, and Apollonius no doubt 
intended that his imitation should be noticed and appreciated, 
whether as a criticism of Homer or as an improvement upon 
Homer.” In Apollonius’ simile there are no superfluous or unre- 
lated details, as there are, or rather, as to a Hellenistic poet there 
would seem to be, in Homer’s simile. Nausicaa is no huntress, nor 
is there any reason why her mother’s heart should be glad: it was 
her father with whom she arranged her expedition to the seashore 
and who guessed her motive (6.66-7). By contrast, Apollonius’ 
Medea is closely related to his Artemis throughout: Artemis bathes 
in the Parthenius or the Amnisus, Medea seven times in everflow- 
ing streams; both drive chariots, Artemis to a cult-place and a 
steaming hecatomb, Medea to the temple of Hecate and an assig- 
nation with Jason; both are accompanied, Artemis by her nymphs, 
Medea by her handmaids; both inspire fear as they pass, Artemis 
in the wild beasts, Medea in the townspeople; and, pointedly, 
Homer’s reference to Leto is reduced to an unobtrusive 
metronymic (3.876-86): 


οἵη δὲ λιαροῖσιν ἐν ὕδασι Παρθενίοιο 

ἠὲ καὶ ᾿Αμνισοῖο λοεσσαμένη ποταμοίο 
χρυσείοις Λητωὶς ἐφ᾽ ἅρμασιν ἑστηυῖα 
worelaıs κεμάδεσσι διεξελάῃσι κολώνας, 


* See Clausing (1913), 30, Parry (1973), 218-23. 

5 Cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1924), ii.165: ‘Vor allem aber ist Vergil 
auf dem Umwege über Apollonios Nachahmer Homers geworden’. 

26 See Clausing (1913), 31-2. 
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τηλόθεν ἀντιόωσα πολυκνίσου ἑκατόμβης: 

τῇ δ᾽ ἅμα νύμφαι ἕπονται ἀμορβάδες, αἱ μὲν ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς 
ἀγρόμεναι πηγῆς ᾿Αμνισίδος, αἱ δὲ λιποῦσαι 

ἄλσεα καὶ σκοπιὰς πολυπίδακας, ἀμφὶ δὲ θῆρες 
κνυζηθμῷ σαίνουσιν ὑποτρομέοντες ἰοῦσαν: 

ὡς αἵγ᾽ ἐσσεύοντο δι᾽ ἄστεος, ἀμφὶ δὲ λαοὶ 

εἶκον ἀλευάμενοι βασιληίδος ὄμματα κούρης. 


As Leto’s daughter, after bathing in the pleasant waters of the 
Parthenius or in the Amnisus, mounts a golden chariot and drives 
her swift deer through the hills, coming from afar to receive a 
steaming hecatomb, and the nymphs her companions follow, some 
gathering from the Amnisus’ very source, others leaving behind the 
glens and many-fountained peaks, and on either side the wild beasts 
whimper and fawn, trembling as she passes: so they swept through 
the city, and on either side the people gave way, evading the eye of 
the king’s daughter. 


Virgil’s commentators have tended to neglect Apollonius.”’ 
But that Virgil, in such circumstances, should have neglected 
Apollonius is all but inconceivable. Almost as a matter of principle 
a Hellenistic poet—and Virgil was a Hellenistic poet, writing in 
that tradition— will choose, where conveniently possible, to imi- 
tate two, or even more, poets simultaneously, or to add to his 
imitation of one poet from another.” Thus Apollonius here adds to 
his imitation of Homer from Callimachus’ Hymn to Artemis, 
3.110-12,” as Virgil no doubt noticed, for he adds to his imitation 
of Homer (and Apollonius) from the same Hymn, 212-13: ‘they 
(nymphs, companions of Artemis) were the first to bear quivers 


? Not mentioned by LaCerda, Conington, Austin, Williams, or by Hügi 
(1952), Klingner (1967), Carlson (1972). Mentioned without discussion by 
Heyne, Forbiger, Benoist. Discussed by Conrardy (1904), 30-1, Rütten (1912), 
33, Clausing (1913), 31-2, Otis (1963), 72-5, Briggs (1981), 965. Like Cartault 
(1926), i.166, Riecks (1981), 1047, asserts that Virgil owes nothing to Apollo- 
nius. See also Heinze (1993), 108. η. 8. 

28. And the Latin poet, unlike the Greek, had two literatures, however une- 
qual, to choose from. See Clausen on E. 6.47, 8.41, Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. 
Carm. 1.22.23. 

® See Vian on Ap. Rhod. 3.869 (p. 137). 
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full of arrows on their shoulders’, ai πρῶται ... ἀμφ᾽ ὥμοισι 
φαρέτρας / ἰοδόκους Epöpnoav. 

What, then, did Virgil add or adapt from Apollonius to his 
imitation of Homer? To begin with, there are two mountains in 
Homer, Taygetus and Erymanthus; two rivers in Apollonius, the 
Parthenius and the Amnisus; but in Virgil a river and a mountain, 
the Eurotas and Cynthus. The Eurotas is subsequently ignored, as 
is the Parthenius, though, like the Parthenius,”’ named first. 

The Eurotas, by which, at Amyclae, Apollo had a famous 
sanctuary, may have been suggested by Callimachus: ‘nor was she 
(Artemis) plaiting rushes in Amyclae’s sanctuary nor washing off 
the dirt of the hunt in the Parthenius, but was at home in Delos’, 
οὐδ᾽ ev ᾿Αμυκλαίῳ θρύον ἔπλεκεν οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ θήρης / ἔκλυζεν 
ποταμῷ λύματα Παρθενίῳ, / Δήλῳ δ᾽ ἦν ἐπίδημος (Aet. fr. 
75.24-6 Pf.). If so, when he wrote ‘qualis in Eurotae...’, Virgil was 
thinking also of his favorite Latin poet, Catullus 64.89 ‘quales Eu- 
rotae...’, and of Ariadne falling helplessly in love at first sight of 
Theseus. 

In Homer, Taygetus and Erymanthus are mountains on which 
Artemis hunts, not cult-places.”' But in Apollonius, Artemis de- 
scends from the hills with a train of nymphs to visit an appointed 
sacrifice. And in Virgil, Diana leads the dance, with a thousand 
nymphs following, by the Eurotas or on Mount Cynthus, places 
where her cult was celebrated: “When the nymphs encircle you in 
the dance by the springs of Egyptian Inopus or at Pitane’, ἡνίκα δ᾽ 
αἱ νύμφαι σε χορῷ ἔνι κυκλώσονται / ἀγχόθι πηγάων 
Αἰγυπτίου ᾿Ινώποιο / ἢ Πιτάνῃ (Callim. Hymn 3.170-3). The 
Inopus was a river in Delos, reputedly connected with the Nile,” 
Pitane atown by the Eurotas where Artemis had a temple. 


Ὁ. See Vian on Ap. Rhod. 3.876 (p. 138). The Parthenius is found once 
earlier in Apollonius, 2.936-9: it is the gentlest of rivers, in which Artemis re- 
freshes herseif after the hunt before ascending to Olympus. See also Campbell 
(1983), 56-7. 

®! Hainsworth on Od. 6.103: “These are probably no more than evocative 
names to an Ionian poet, familiar from hero-tales’. 

32 See Bing (1988), 136-7. 
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Is there any precise verbal reminiscence of Apollonius in Vir- 
gil’s simile? Compare τῇ δέ θ᾽ ἅμα νύμφαι in Homer (105) with 
τῇ δ᾽ ἅμα νύμφαι ἕπονται ἀμορβάδες in Apollonius (881): 
ἀμορβάδες is one of Apollonius’ countless innovations, the effect 
of which Virgil reproduces with the metrical and, in part, phonetic 
equivalent ‘Oreades’, and ‘secutae’ is the semantic and very nearly 
the metrical equivalent of ἕπονται. The rhythm of Virgil’s 
line—feminine caesura with diaeresis—is unique in the Aeneid.” 
Further, Apollonius read not ἀγρονόμοι, ‘country-haunting’, but 
&ypöuevaı in his text of Homer;” whence, apparently, ‘glome- 
rantur’, with ‘hinc atque hinc’ suggested by ai μὲν ... αἱ δὲ. In 
short, a subtle imitation of which an attentive contemporary 
reader, the reader presupposed by Virgil, would be at least partly 
aware.” 

Apollonius had already compared a mortal to a deity, Jason to 
Apollo in some detail, and with only an incidental reference to 
Homer, Il. 6.4 Ζάνθοιο ῥοάων. The source of inspiration appears 
to be the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 40, 179-81. No Homeric hero 
is compared even briefly to Apollo (1.307-10):* 


οἷος δ᾽ ἐκ νηοῖο θυώδεος εἶσιν ᾿Απόλλων 
Δῆλον av’ ἠγαθέην ἠὲ Κλάρον ἢ ὅ γε Πυθὼ 
ἢ Λυκίην εὐρεῖαν ἐπὶ Ζάνθοιο ῥοῇσι, 

τοῖος ἀνὰ πληθὺν δήμου κίεν. 


3 As it is in the E., 9.60 (Greek name) ‘incipit apparere Bianoris. hic ubi 
densas,’ and in the G., 4.339 (Greek name) ‘Cydippe et flaua Lycorias, altera 
uirgo’. See Norden, p. 432. 

? A rare variant; see Allen and von der Mühll ad loc., and, for Apollonius 
as a textual critic of Homer, Pfeiffer (1968), 146-8. 

#5 What if anything Virgil owes to the translation of Apollonius by Varro 
Atacinus cannot be known; but Varro’s translation may have enabled a contem- 
porary reader to notice and appreciate the subtlety of Virgil’s imitation. See 
Courtney (1993), 238-46, Clausen (1977), Thomas on G. 1.374-87. Syme 
(1987), 50 n. 6, suggests that Virgil found the river Arar (E. 1.62) in Varro’s 
Bellum Sequanicum. 

36 See Herter (1944-45), 265, Parry (1973), 218-23. 
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As Apollo leaves his fragrant temple in holy Delos or Claros or in 
Pytho or wide Lycia by Xanthus stream: so Jason moved through the 
crowd of townspeople. 


For this simile, in contrast with his Medea-simile, Apollonius 
had no model, unless indeed it was his Medea-simile. Although 
there is no verbal or structural correspondence between the two, an 
attentive reader—and Hellenistic poetry discourages inatten- 
tion—might well recall, on reading the Medea-simile in Book 3, 
the Jason-simile in Book 1. Certainly Virgil did, and constructed 
two elaborate and intricately related similes of his own. Highly 
self-conscious art implies concern, and Virgil was concerned, ob- 
viously, that no reader of the Aeneas-simile in Book 4 should for- 
get the Dido simile in Book 1. 


The fateful hunt begins at dawn. From the city gates issue 
picked men, wide-meshed nets, snares, broad-bladed spears, 
Massylian horsemen at a gallop, and a pack of keen-scented 
hounds. The queen, lingering in her chamber as might a bride, 
‘reginam thalamo cunctantem’ (4.133 ),” with her Phoenician no- 
bles waiting at the door and her horse, resplendent in purple and 
gold, fiercely champing the bit—the queen at last appears, Dido in 
a golden radiance (4.138-9): 


cui pharetra ex auro, crines nodantur in aurum, 
aurea purpuream subnectit fibula uestem. 


Of gold her quiver, her hair is bound up in gold, a golden brooch 
fastens her purple dress. 


57 Elsewhere in the Aeneid, with the exception of 6.280, thalamus refers to 
a bridal or marriage chamber or simply to marriage. The hesitation of the bride 
may be a traditional motif; cf. Catull. 61.79 ‘tardet ingenuus pudor’, 90-1 ‘sed 
moraris, abit dies. / <prodeas noua nupta>’, and see Fedeli (1972), 61. For the 
usual interpretation (“morabatur iam studio placendi’, DServ.) see Pease ad loc.; 
not necessarily wrong but less dramatic. 
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Here is not merely a repeated emphasis,” or ἃ threefold repe- 
tition,” but an allusion to Callimachus and the golden epiphany of 
Artemis, her d&but as huntress (/ymn 3.110-12): 


"Aprtenı Παρθενίη Τιτυοκτόνε, χρύσεα μέν τοι 
ἔντεα καὶ ζώνη, χρύσεον δ᾽ ἐζεύξαο δίφρον, 
ἐν δ᾽ ἐβάλευ χρύσεια, θεή, κεμάδεσσι χαλινά. 


Artemis, Virgin, Slayer of Tityos, 

golden your weapons and belt, and 

golden the chariot you yoked, and 

golden, goddess, the bridles you put on your deer. 


Golden, too, is the epiphany of Callimachean Apollo (Hymn 2.32- 
4): 


χρύσεα τὠπόλλωνι τό τ᾽ ἐνδυτὸν ἥ τ᾽ ἐπιπορπὶς 
ἥ τε λύρη τό τ᾽ ἄεμμα τὸ Λύκτιον ἥ τε φαρέτρη, 
χρύσεα καὶ τὰ πέδιλα: πολύχρυσος γὰρ ᾿Απόλλων. 


Golden the tunic of Apollo and the clasp and the Iyre and the 
Lyctian bow and the quiver, golden, too, the sandals; for all-golden 
is Apollo. 


The implied comparison of Dido to Diana (4.138-9), recalling 
the explicit comparison in 1.498-504, is especially apt here as 
preceding the simile in which Aeneas is compared to Apollo 
(4.141-50): 


ipse ante alios pulcherrimus omnis 
infert se socium Aeneas atque agmina iungit, 
qualis ubi hibernam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 
deserit ac Delum maternam inuisit Apollo 
instauratque choros, mixtique altaria circum 
Cretesque Dryopesque fremunt pictique Agathyrsi; 
ipse iugis Cynthi graditur mollique fluentem 


38 So Pease ad loc. 
39 So Williams ad loc. 
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fronde premit crinem fingens atque implicat auro, 
tela sonant umeris: haud illo segnior ibat 
Aeneas, tantum egregio decus enitet ore. 


Aeneas himself, the most beautiful of them all, adds his presence and 
Joins the procession. As when Apollo leaves Lycia, his winter home, 
and Xanthus stream to visit Delos, his mother’s isle, and renews the 
dance; around his altar Cretans and Dryopes and tattooed Agathyrsi 
make a din; the god himself paces forth on Cynthus ridge, his flowing 
hair shaped by a wreath’s soft pressure and entwined with gold, and the 
arrows sound on his shoulder: with no less ease did Aeneas move, such 
the grace that shines from his princely face.” 


Aeneas appears superlatively beautiful to Dido— ‘pulcherri- 
mus ex animo Didonis’, remarks Servius Danielis—as Dido ap- 
peared to Aeneas when he first saw her, ‘pulcherrima Dido’ 
(1.496). Nowhere else is Aeneas so described. In fact, the phrase 
occurs only once again, of Turnus suing for the hand of Lavinia 
(7.55). So Homer describes Odysseus after his bath in the river: 
‘gleaming with beauty and grace’, κἀλλεϊ καὶ χάρισι στίλβων 
(6.237); Nausicaa, looking on, wishes that she might have such a 
husband. And so Apollonius describes Jason in the palace of 
Aeetes: ‘among them all Aeson’s son stood out for his divine 
beauty and grace’, θεσπέσιον δ᾽ Ev πᾶσι μετέπρεπεν Αἴσονος 
υἱὸς / κάλλεϊ καὶ χαρίτεσσιν (3.443-4), to which qualities 
Medea, holding her veil aside and watching, passionately re- 
sponds: ‘her heart smouldering with pain; her soul, like a dream, 
went creeping and fluttering after him as he left’, κῆρ ἄχεϊ 
σμύχουσα: νόος δέ οἱ TUT ὄνειρος / ἑρπύζων πεπότητο 
μετ᾽ ἴχνια νισομένοιο (446-7). 


® Facial radiance is a feature οἵ epiphany: cf. the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite, 174-5 κάλλος δὲ παρειάων ἀπέλαμπεν / ἄμβροτον and see 
Richardson on the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 276. 

* See Traina (1988), 87-8, Heuze (1985), 253-6. 
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Look, where they come in the early morning light, equal in 
state, equal in beauty, Dido and Aeneas,” to begin the hunt—the 
hunt that will end so abruptly, so incomprehensibly for the mortal 
participants, in storm and rout and a dark consummation. Their 
coming together in the same cave had been contrived the night be- 
fore by Juno, with the amused assent of Venus (4.124-8); but 
Dido, the urgent, passionate woman, as from now on she will show 
herself to be, seems to take the lead: ‘to the same cave come Dido 
and the Trojan leader’, ‘speluncam Dido dux et Troianus eandem / 
deueniunt’ (4.165-6)— ‘Dido dux’, the willing woman and the not- 
unwilling man." For a moment the reader, misled by the colloca- 
tion and the alliteration, and perhaps recalling Venus’ description 
of Dido, ‘dux femina facti’ (1.364), may construe, or be tempted to 
construe, ‘Dido’ with ‘dux’; the effect is untranslatable. Syntacti- 
cal ambiguity in Latin poetry tends to be, as here, momentary and 
evanescent.“ Deuenio is a very rare verb in Virgil; apart from 
4.124-5, ‘speluncam Dido dux et Troianus eandem / deuenient’, 
here repeated with a necessary slight variation in Homeric fashion, 
“Ounpıköas—perhaps to lend dignity to the goddesses’ Hellenistic 
conversation”—it occurs only once earlier in the Aeneid, 1.364-5 
‘dux femina facti. / deuenere locos...’.* They came to the place, 


“ Cartault (1926), ii.346: ‘c’est un couple parfaitement assorti’. Cf. ‘pul- 
cherrima’ (1.496), “pulcherrimus’ (4.141); ‘per iuga Cynthi’ (1.498), “iugis 
Cynthi’ (4.147), ‘exercet ... choros’ (1.499), “instauratque choros’ (4.145); 
‘quam mille secutae / hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades’ (1.499-500), ‘mix- 
tique altaria circum / Cretesque Dryopesque fremunt pictique Agathyrsi’ 
(4.145-6); ‘illa pharetram / fert umero’ (1.500-1), ‘tela sonant umeris’ (4.149); 
‘gradiens’ (1.501), ‘graditur’ (4.147). See below, p. 86 n. 31. 

® The converse of the relationship between Catullus and Lesbia, Catull. 
8.7 ‘quae tu uolebas nec puella nolebat’. 

# See below, p. 71 (“pedibusque rotarum’), p. 77 (‘huic uni ... culpae’). 

®Cf. in general 4.90-128 and Ap. Rhod. 3.6-110. 

% And will occur only once later, 6.638 ‘deuenere locos’, when Aeneas, 
led by the Sibyl, comes to the Elysian Fields; cf. 6.263 (Aeneas and the Sibyl) 
“116 ducem haud timidis uadentem passibus aequat’. Deuenio does not occur in 
the E. ογ G. 
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came, that is, Didone duce. Aeneas is not elsewhere styled ‘dux 
Troianus’. 

Meanwhile Ascanius, ‘puer Ascanius’ (4.156), happily 
mounted on a spirited horse, gallops across the plain—a boy 
caught up in the excitement of his first hunt and riding recklessly, 
like Xenophon’s impetuous young Cyrus, who very nearly came to 
grief (Cyr. 1.4.7-8). Disdaining wild goats and deer, Ascanius 
hopes for serious game, a boar with foaming jaws or a tawny lion 
coming down from the mountain. Then, as the storm breaks and 
Ascanius and the others, Trojans and Carthaginians alike, seek 
shelter, he is singled out for mention, not, however, as Ascanius 
but as ‘the Dardanian grandson of Venus’, ‘*Dardanius ... nepos 
Veneris’ (4.163). The periphrasis may be modelled on a similar 
periphrasis in Apollonius where, in connection with the wedding 
of Medea and Jason, he tells the story of Macris, who nourished 
the infant Dionysus, ‘the Nysean son of Zeus’, Διὸς Νυσήιον υἷα 
(4.1134). Yet the problem remains: Why such a periphrasis here? 
Possibly Virgil wished that Venus should somehow be present at 
her son’s outlandish wedding; but another and perhaps more co- 
gent reason may be suggested for her ‘presence’ and the promi- 
nence of her grandson.“ As Aeneas deviates from his high purpose 
and enters the cave with Dido, thus imperilling the future of the 
Trojan race, his mother’s (or his poet’s) thoughts turn to her 
grandson, the second hope of Roman greatness, ‘magnae spes al- 
tera Romae’ (12.168). Later in the poem, while passionately ques- 
tioning the ways of Jupiter to the Trojans, Venus prays that her 
grandson be allowed to survive, ‘liceat superesse nepotem’ 
(10.47); as for Aeneas, let him be storm-tossed on unknown seas 
and follow wherever Fortune offers a way, ‘Aeneas sane”” ignotis 


“ See Livrea ad loc. 

“ Cf. La Cerda in his Explicatio here: ‘Sed quare in nominando Ascanio 
periphrasis ista, Dardanius nepos Veneris? quia videlicet in hoc malo desse Ve- 
nus nepoti suo non potuit’. 

® «Sane’ is colloquial in tone, a relatively low word which occurs only 
here in Virgil and nowhere else in epic poetry. Hansen (1997) makes a strong 
case for the less well-supported reading procul, but seems not to know 
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iactetur in undis / et quacumque uiam dederit Fortuna sequatur’ 
(10.48-9). Only here and in 10.132-3, in circumstances even more 
threatening, is Ascanius described as Dardanian, the Dardanian 
boy, Venus’ chief and rightful concern, ‘Veneris iustissima cura, / 
Dardanius ... puer’, for he represents the Trojan, the Roman 
future.” 

The vaguely felt, non-verbal reference of the wedding of Dido 
and Aeneas is to the wedding of Medea and Jason in the sacred 
cave of Macris, where they had sought refuge from the Colchians, 
a wedding celebrated under duress, at night. On the marriage bed 
lies the golden splendor of the Fleece, kindling a sweet desire in 
the eyes of the flower-bearing nymphs, who long to touch it, mod- 
esty forbidding. Spears in hand, foreheads garlanded, the Argo- 
nauts sing a wedding song to the music of Orpheus’ Iyre. The 
dark-splendid scene evokes from Apollonius, who intervenes as an 


epic poet will in his fiction, a melancholy comment on the nature 
of human happiness (4.1165-9):°' 


ἀλλὰ γὰρ οὔποτε φῦλα δυηπαθέων ἀνθρώπων 
τερπωλῆς ἐπέβημεν ὅλῳ ποδί. σὺν δέ τις αἰεὶ 
πικρὴ παρμέμβλωκεν ἐνφροσύνῃσιν ἀνίη. 

τῶ καὶ τούς, γλυκερῇ περ ἰαινομένους φιλότητι, 
dein’ ἔχεν εἰ τελέοιτο διάκρισις ᾿Αλκινόοιο. 


For never do we tribes of suffering mortals set foot securely on the 
path of joy, but always some bitter pain accompanies delight: so 


Housman’s defense of ‘sane’ in Manilius, i, p. Ixiv: ‘In Aen. X 48 PM have 
Aeneas sane ignotis iactetur in undis. The letters of sane are those of -neas and 
were consequently omitted, whereupon R fills the space with procul’. For the 
interpretation of ‘sane’ here see Harrison ad loc.; also Highet (1972), 69 n. 33. 

Ὁ Cf. 1.678 (Venus of Ascanius) ‘nea maxima cura’, 2.702 (Anchises’ 
prayer to the gods) ‘servate domum, servate nepotem’. 

5! Melancholy and beautiful; cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1924), 11.226 
n. 1: “Wirklich schön, unübersetzbar, auch klangvoll, allerdings mehr hellenist- 
isch als homerisch’; Livrea on 4.1165: L’ improvviso affioramento di una rifles- 
sione pessimistica puö stupire per la sua originalitä’. No doubt Virgil recognized 
a kindred voice. For such authorial interventions in ancient poetry see Heinze 
(1993), 370-2. 
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even they, while melting with love’s sweetness, yet feared that the 
judgment of Alcinous might be fulfilled. 


Virgil’s cave is unhallowed and nondescript, the celebration 
of the wedding uncanny (4.166-8): 


prima et Tellus et pronuba Iuno 
dant signum; fulsere ignes et conscius aether 
conubiis, summoque ulularunt uertice nymphae. 


Earth first and brideswoman Juno give the signal; lightning flashed 
and the heavens were witness to the wedding, and the nymphs 
wailed on the mountain top. 


And now Virgil, like Apollonius, intervenes in his fiction to 
comment (4.169-72): 


ille dies primus leti primusque malorum 

causa fuit; neque enim specie famaue mouetur 
nec iam furtiuum‘? Dido meditatur amorem: 
coniugium uocat, hoc praetexit nomine culpam.” 


That day first was the cause of death, 

that day first of sorrow; 

for Dido is unmoved by appearances or rumor 

nor thinks now of a secret love: 

marriage she calls it, with this word covering her fault. 


%2 In Virgil only here and in 7.660 of the bastard Aventinus. Furtiuus in an 
erotic sense belongs to the vocabulary of love poetry (TLL s.v. 1644.42) and, 
with the exception of Silius 2.416 (alluding to this passage), is not found else- 
where in epic. 

53 For the sense of culpa see below, p. 77.n.7. 
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Still enclosed in his mother’s cloud—to return to the scene in 
Juno’s temple—invisible, Aeneas observes Dido and her court. 
Unexpectedly a clamorous group of Trojans enters, men he had 
thought lost in the storm, Antheus, Sergestus, brave Cloanthus, 
and the rest. They had been swept away to a distant part of the 
coast and there set upon by the Carthaginians. They now demand 
hospitality of: Dido, the common hospitality of the shore, in order 
to repair and refit their battered ships. Modestly lowering her eyes, 
Dido makes a generous, conciliatory answer: she regrets the harsh 
necessities of her situation; even here in Carthage the nation of 
Aeneas ıs known and the city of Troy; she offers them a share in 
her new and endangered kingdom;' she wishes that Aeneas were 
present and will send men along the coast to search for him. All at 
once the cloud breaks and dissolves into pure air and Aeneas 
stands resplendent in the bright light of day, his face and shoulders 


'1. 572 ‘uultis et his mecum pariter considere regnis?’. Dido’s spontane- 
ous offer may surprise a reader unaware of Ap. Rhod. 1.827-9, where Hypsipyle 
invites the Argonauts to remain and offers the kingship of her endangered island 
to Jason; a reference noticed by Heyne and Forbiger (after Heyne), by Kvicala 
(1878), 147, and Conrardy (1904) 26, though not by commentators (except For- 
biger) since Heyne. Austin: ‘Dido’s warm magnanimity finds expression here’; 
indeed, and especially as contrasted, as Virgil no doubt intended it should be, 
with Hypsipyle’s uncandid and self-serving offer, 1.792 μύθοισι ... αἱμυλίοισι. 
So Calypso endeavors to persuade Odysseus to remain with her and forget 
Ithaca, Od. 1.56-7 αἰεὶ δὲ μαλακοῖσι καὶ αἱμυλίοισι λόγοισιν / θέλγει. 

That Virgil was thinking of Hypsipyle’s speech is confirmed by the phrase 
“uultum demissa’ (1.561). Dido modestly lowers her eyes as she begins to speak 
to the Trojan strangers, as does Hypsipyle when she begins to speak to Jason, 
ἐγκλιδὸν ὄσσε βαλοῦσα (1.790). The phrase ‘uultum demissa’ is not found 
elsewhere in the A.; cf., however, 3.320, 11.480. For the motif in general see 
Richardson on the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 194, Ricotilli (1992). 
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godlike, ‘restitit Aeneas claraque in luce refulsit, / os umerosque 
deo similis’ (1.588-9).? 


namque ipsa decoram 
caesariem nato genetrix Jumenque iuuentae 
purpureum et laetos oculis adflarat honores: 
quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flauo 
argentum Pariusue lapis circumdatur auro.’ 


For his mother had shed grace* on her son’s hair and about him the 
glow of youth and into his eyes breathed joy and beauty: such grace 
as an artist’s hands add to ivory, or when Parian marble is enchased 
with gold. 


These lines recall a scene in the Odyssey. Odysseus bathes 
himself in the river (he is ashamed to show his brine-soaked body 
to Nausicaa’s handmaids), then anoints himself with oil and puts 
on the new clothes she has given him (6.229-35): 


τὸν μὲν ᾿Αθηναίη θῆκεν Διὸς ἐκγεγαυῖα 
μείζονά τ᾽ εἰσιδέειν καὶ πάσσονα, κὰδ δὲ κάρητος 


2 Radiance is a feature of epiphany; cf. A. 1.402 ‘rosea ceruice refulsit’, 
Catull. 68.70-2 ‘quo mea se molli candida diua pede / intulit et trito fulgentem 
in limine plantam / innixa arguta constituit solea’, and see Richardson on the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 188-90. 

5 Commentators fail to notice that the phrase ‘flauo ... auro’ is, in effect, 
unique (TLL s.v. flauus 889.41); fuluo, not flauo, is the expected adjective, e.g. 
A. 7.279 ‘fuluum ... aurum’, 10.134-5 (with no particular reference to hair) 
‘qualis gemma micat fuluum quae diuidit aurum, / aut collo decus aut capiti’, 
11.776 “fuluo ... auro’ (TLL s.v. fuluus 1534.43). Why then did Virgil write 
“flauo’? Flauus is commonly used of hair, e.g., A. 4.559 ‘crinis flauos’, 698 
“flauum ...crinem’, 12.605 ‘flauos ...crinis’ (TLL s.v. 888.48, Pease on A. 
4.590), and presumably for this reason Virgil uses it here, where the hair of the 
glorified Aeneas is emphasized; cf. 589-90 ‘decoram / caesariem’, 592-3 ‘decus 
... flauo / auro’. Since I see no way of conveying the nuance, I leave ‘flauo’ 
untranslated. Emphasis on hair is typically Hellenistic; see Arend (1933), 133, 
Bulloch on Callim. Hymn 5.31-2, Hopkinson on Callim. Hymn 6.5 (p. 83 n. 2). 

* For the origin of divine grace and beauty in poetry and its contemporary 
Roman application here see Weinstock (1971), 24-5. 
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οὔλας ἧκε κόμας, ὑακινθίνῳ ἄνθει ὁμοίας. 

ὡς δ᾽ ὅτε τις χρυσὸν περιχεύεται ἀργύρῳ ἀνὴρ 
ἴδρις, ὃν Ἥφαιστος δέδαεν καὶ Παλλὰς ᾿Αθήνη 
τέχνην παντοίην, χαρίεντα δὲ ἔργα τελείει, 

ὡς ἄρα τῷ κατέχευε χάριν κεφαλῇ τε καὶ ὥμοις. 


But Athena, daughter of Zeus, made him taller and stronger to the 
eye, and caused the locks to hang clustering from his head, like the 
hyacinth in flower. As when a craftsman pours gold around silver, a 
craftsıman whom Hephaestus and Pallas Athena have taught all his 
art and whose work is graceful: such grace did Athena pour on his 
head and shoulders. 


Nausicaa witnesses the transfiguration undismayed. ‘Before 
he seemed to me ugly’, she says to her handmaids, ‘but now he 
resembles the gods who inhabit wide heaven’, and wishes that he 
might be her husband and remain with her always. 

Odysseus follows Nausicaa into town, at a prudent distance, 
meeting on the outskirts a girl with a pitcher (Athena in disguise) 
who guides him to the house of Alcinous. He passes swiftly 
through the great hall, where the Phaeacian elders are pouring 
nightly libations to Hermes, and throws his arms about the knees 
of Alcinous’ queen, Arete—as the girl with the pitcher and, earlier, 
Nausicaa had advised him to do. The cloud enclosing him dis- 
solves, to the general amazement, and Odysseus, his brief suppli- 
cation made, sits down by the hearth among the ashes (7.133-54). 
Here there is no epiphany, no glorification of the hero, because 
there is no reason for a heightened awareness on Arete’s part: for 
her Odysseus can be neither husband nor lover. 

‘I stand before you, the man you seek, Trojan Aeneas’, ‘co- 
ram quem quaeritis, adsum, / Troius Aeneas’ (1.595-6). Aeneas 
first addresses himself to Dido, acknowledging a debt of gratitude 
that can never be repaid, either by themselves or by the Dardanian 
race now outcast upon the great world. As for himself, he will re- 
member always (words he will not be allowed to forget): “while 
rivers run into the sea, while cloud-shadows move along the 
mountain sides, while heaven feeds the stars, always your fame 
and name and praise will remain, whatever lands call me away,’ 
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‘in freta dum fluuii current, dum montibus umbrae / lustrabunt 
conuexa, polus dum sidera pascet. / semper honos nomenque tuum 
laudesque manebunt, / quae me cumque uocant terrae’ (1.607-10). 

To Odysseus’ supplication Arete makes no response; she 
‘disappears’ from the scene without a word.’ The Phaeacian elders 
sit silent and bewildered; at last the most venerable and eloquent 
of their number speaks to Alcinous, reminding him of the courtesy 
owed to a suppliant. Arete presently reappears, in an intimate do- 
mestic scene, when she and Alcinous are left alone in the great hall 
with Odysseus; she asks him who he is and where he got the 
clothes he is wearing; did he not say he came from the sea? Dido, 
by contrast, is struck dumb at first sight of Aeneas, ‘obstipuit 
primo aspectu Sidonia Dido’ (1.613). These words suggest, but 
only suggest, love-at-first- sight, a motif of Hellenistic poetry.° For 
Virgil, ever mindful of epic decorum, defers to Dido’s state and 
person: she is a queen, Sidon’s high-descended daughter, not a 
Medea or an Ariadne,’ who will succumb instantly to the glamour 
of a prince from over the sea. And yet there is a resembling differ- 
ence. 

Dido soon regains her composure and, with a gracious 
speech, welcomes Aeneas and his men. Aeneas, whose father’s 
heart is anxious, sends Achates back to the ships to tell Ascanius 
the news” and bring him, with gifts for Dido, to the city—precious 
things saved from the ruins of Troy (1.647-52): 


° On the curious disappearance of Arete see Fenik (1974), 61-3, Griffin 
(1980), 78. 

$ See Heinze (1993), 98. In contemporary erotic poetry obstupesco por- 
trays the reaction of a lover: Prop. 1.3.28, 2.29.25, 4.4.21 (Tarpeia at first sight 
of the Sabine king Tatius) ‘obstipuit regis facie et regalibus armis’; see Knox 
(1984). Stupefaction or amazement is also the response to an epiphany; cf. A. 
4.279 ‘at uero Aeneas aspectu obmutuit amens’. 

7 The Medea, that is, of Apollonius 3.275-98, the Ariadne of Catullus 
64.86-93. 

® Note the urgent repetition of Ascanius’ name, 1.645-6 ‘Ascanio ferat 
haec ipsumque ad moenia ducat; / omnis in Ascanio cari stat cura parentis’. 
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munera praeterea Iliacis erepta ruinis 

ferre iubet, pallam signis auroque rigentem 

et circumtextum croceo uelamen acantho, 

ornatus Argiuae Helenae, quos illa Mycenis, 
Pergama cum peteret inconcessosque hymenaeos, 
extulerat, matris Ledae mirabile donum. 


a mantle stiff with figures worked in gold and a veil bordered with a 
fantasy of yellow acanthus, splendid raiment, the wondrous gift of 
her mother Leda, which Helen had taken from Mycenae when she 
sought Troy and a forbidden marriage. 


Although ‘Argive’ is a standing epithet of Helen in Homer, 
"Apyein 'EAEvn, it is not, as here, expressly related to her flight 
with Paris.” Virgil’s model, if a model is wanted, seems to have 
been a poem of Alcaeus (283.3-6 L.-P.): 


κ᾽ ᾿Αλένας ἐν στήθεσιν ἐπτόαισε 
θῦμον ᾿Αργείας, Τροΐω δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἄνδρος 
ἐκμανεῖσα ξενναπάτα "Mm πόντον 


ἔσπετο νᾶϊ. 


And (Love? Aphrodite?) fluttered the heart in the breast of Argive 
Helen; driven mad with passion by the man from Troy, a treacherous 
guest, she followed him over the sea in his ship. 


The other gifts that Achates is ordered to bring—the scepter that 
Ilione, Priam’s eldest daughter, had carried once, a necklace hung 
with pearls, and a double coronal of gold and jewels—are de- 
scribed very briefly (1.653-5). 

In the evening, Dido holds a banquet; first come the Trojans, 
then crowds of Carthaginians, eager to see the strangers, but not, it 


° Only here in Virgil, and nowhere else in classical Latin poetry, is the 
epithet applied to Helen (TLL s.v. Argos 533.56). Alcaeus’ poem was evidently 
known to Horace, Carm. 1.15.1-2 ‘Pastor cum traheret per freta nauibus / Idaeis 
Helenen perfidus hospitam’; see Cavarzere (1996), 164-9. Like Alcaeus, Virgil 
describes Helen as co-operating with Paris in her ‘“abduction’. 
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seems, to mingle with them. The Carthaginians marvel at the gifts, 
marvel at the glowing features, not, as they suppose, of the boy 
Ascanius but of the boy Cupid, whom Venus, fearing Punic 
treachery, had substituted in his place. Of the gifts, only two are 
mentioned, ‘pallamque et pictum croceo uelamen acantho’ 
(1.711). Virgil intended that his reader should bear in mind the 
ominous implications of Helen’s mantle and veil. 

Dido, the destined victim of love, ‘pesti deuota futurae’ 
(1.712), cannot be satisfied with gazing, gazing ardently, moved as 
much by the boy as by the gifts, ‘pariter puero donisque mouetur’ 
(1.714). She finds ‘Ascanius’ irresistible, a response assumed by 
Venus in her instructions to Cupid: “When she takes you in her 
arms and sweetly kisses you’, ‘cum dabit amplexus atque oscula 
dulcia figet’ (1.687). Passionate kisses, ‘oscula dulcia’,'' not such 
as a woman would give to a child but to a lover. (In fact, Dido 
does not kiss ‘Ascanius’, nor does she later kiss Aeneas.'”) Se- 
duced by the resemblance of ‘son’ to father,'” the still young and 
childless woman presses ‘Ascanius’ to her breast, unconscious of 
the god besieging her heart, ‘gremio fouet'* inscia Dido / insidat 
quantus miserae deus’ (1.718-9). 

Dido’s banquet is conspicuously un-Homeric. Servants give 
the Trojans water for their hands, produce bread from baskets, and 
offer them woollen napkins. Inside are fifty female servants whose 
task it is to lay out the provisions in order and tend the household 


!° Not understanding the dramatic significance of this line, Ribbeck (after 
Heyne) deleted it. 

!! See TLL s.v. dulcis 2192.31, Highet (1972), 276. 

"? On the avoidance of kissing in epic—a matter of sexual decorum—see 
Wackernagel (1916), 229, Campbell on Quint. Smyrn. 12.282. Only once does 
Aeneas kiss Ascanius, and then lightly, through his helmet (12.434). 

3. cf. 4.83-5 (the lovesick Dido) ‘illum absens absentem auditque 
uidetque, / aut gremio Ascanium genitoris imagine capta / detinet’; also 4.327-9. 
That a son would necessarily resemble his father was an ancient belief; see West 
on Hes. Works and Days 235 and below, p. 88 n. 33. 

“.Cf.E. 3.3-4 “ipse Neaeram / dum fouet’, where La Cerda comments: 
‘verbum ex penu amatorio sumptum’, citing A. 8.387-8 ‘diua lacertis / cunctan- 
tem amplexu molli fouet’. See TLL s.v. 1219.32. 
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fire. A hundred other female servants and a hundred male, all of 
the same age, load the tables with food and set out the drinking 
cups, ‘qui dapibus mensas onerent et pocula ponant’ (1.706). 
There is no mention of beef. With what, then, are the tables 
loaded? Virgil is deliberately vague. The illustrator of a 
late-antique manuscript of the Aeneid,' concerned for the compo- 
sition of his picture and perhaps a little puzzled, put a fish on the 
plate in front of Aeneas; but only if faced with starvation would a 
Homeric warrior eat a fish." 

When the banqueters have finished eating and the tables are 
cleared away, Dido calls for a golden bowl heavy with jewels, 
from which Belus’’ and all the kings after Belus had drunk. She 
fills it with wine and, in the high hushed hall, prays to Jupiter, 
prays that the day may be joyful for Carthaginians and Trojans 
alike and that their descendants may remember it. (A sense of fa- 
tality, as if what had been were yet to be, pervades the Aeneid.) 
She pours a libation, barely touches the bowl to her lips, then 
hands it to Bitias, one of her courtiers, with a challenge. He drains 
it impulsively, swilling himself with wine, ‘ille impiger hausit / 
spumantem pateram et pleno se proluit'” auro’ (1.738-9). 

Now appears a traditional figure, a long-haired singer with a 
golden Iyre, to entertain the banqueters, ‘cithara crinitus Iopas / 
personat aurata’ (1.740-1). It is a strange song that Iopas sings and 
would seem even stranger were it not for the introductory refer- 
ence to his teacher, ‘docuit quem maximus Atlas’ (1.741). A leg- 
endary astronomer or inventor of astronomy,'” elsewhere in the 


5 Codex Vaticanus lat. 3867 saec. V; see EV s.v. Eneide, tav. XXI. 

16 See S. West on Od. 4.368. As West notes, mention of fishing mostly oc- 
curs in similes, in a world remote from the heroic; see above, p. 17 n. 35. 

17 Or Baal; see Pease on Cic. De nat. deor. 3.42. 

18 In this sense proluo is colloquial or vulgar; cf. Hor. Serm. 1.5.16 ‘multa 
prolutus uappa nauta’, 2.4.26-7 “leni praecordia mulso / prolueris melius’, Pers. 
Prol. 1 ‘Nec fonte labra prolui caballino’. Virgil accommodates ‘proluit’ here 
by setting it in the phrase ‘pleno ... auro’. (‘with pleasure swilled the gold’, 
Dryden); see also Traina (1990), 212. 

See Pease on A. 4.247. 
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Aeneid great Atlas has become the man-mountain in North Africa 
who turns the sky on his shoulder (1.742-6) .” 


hic canit errantem lunam solisque labores, 

unde hominum genus et pecudes, unde imber et ignes, 
Arcturum pluuiasque Hyadas geminosque Triones, 
quid tantum Oceano properent se tingere soles 
hiberni, uel quae tardıs mora noctibus obstet. 


He sings of the wandering moon and the sun’s labors, 
Whence humankind and brute, whence water and fire, 
Of Arcturus and the rainy Hyades and the two Bears, 
Why winter suns hasten to bathe themselves 

In the ocean, or what retards the slow nights. 


What kind of song had the Trojans expected to hear? A traditional 
song of the famous deeds of men and gods—in the words of 
Penelope, ἔργ᾽ ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν TE, τά TE κλείουσιν ἀοιδοί 
(Od. 1.338); a song such as one of their own, Cretheus the Muses’ 
friend, always used to sing, of warhorses and warriors and battles, 
‘semper equos atque arma uirum pugnasque canebat’ (9.777). Or 
possibly a song of some exploit in the late war—as Demodocus 
sings of the Wooden Horse before Alcinous and his guests, caus- 
ing the anonymous stranger to weep (Od. 8.485-534). The Cartha- 
ginians, however, are delighted; the song is familiar, or of a kind 
familiar, to them. They redouble their applause, and the Trojans 
politely follow their lead.?' 

The Trojans might well be surprised by the applause of the 
Carthaginians, for such was not the custom in the heroic world, the 
world from which they come. Phemius and Demodocus are ac- 
complished singers (Od. 1.154, 337, 8.266, 487-91), but neither 
receives any applause. Although the Romans were given to ap- 
plauding on various occasions, line 747, placed as it is, between 
the songs of Iopas and the description of Dido’s increasing emo- 


20 See below, p. 84. 
1: Cf. DServ.: ‘nec enim poterant aliter audere peregrini, qui exspectabant 
ut noscerent morem’. 
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tional distress, cannot be dismissed, like the smooth woolen nap- 
kins (1.702)” or the removal of the tables (1.723), as a Roman 
anachronism. It serves to separate the Carthaginians—heavy drink- 
ers, to judge by the example of Bitias, loud and expansive—from 
their queen, whose attention is concentrated on her new and fasci- 
nating guest. 

The intemperance of Bitias in contrast with Dido’s restraint is 
amusing, but Virgil was not concerned merely to amuse; he al- 
ludes to a scene in Apollonius. On the eve of sailing, Jason is visi- 
bly despondent. One of the company, Idas, notices and taunts him 
with cowardice, then seizes a beaker full of unmixed sweet wine 
and drains it, drenching his lips and beard.”” The Argonauts are 
angry and the seer Idmon speaks out; Idas answers menacingly, 
and their quarrel would have gone further had not Jason and the 
others intervened. At this juncture, Orpheus picks up his Iyre and 
sings of primordial strife in the universe (1.496-502): 


"Heıdev δ᾽ ὡς γαῖα καὶ οὐρανὸς ἠδὲ θάλασσα, 

τὸ πρὶν ET ἀλλήλοισι μιῇ συναρηρότα μορφῇ 
νείκεος ἐξ ὀλοοῖο διέκριθεν ἀμφὶς ἕκαστα: 

118° ὡς ἔμπεδον αἰὲν ἐν αἰθέρι τέκμαρ ἔχουσιν 
ἄστρα σεληναίης τε καὶ ἡελίοιο κέλευθοι: 

οὔρεά θ᾽ ὡς ἀνέτειλε, καὶ ὡς ποταμοὶ κελάδοντες 
αὐτῇσιν νύμφῃσι καὶ ἑρπετὰ πάντ᾽ ἐγένοντο. 


He sang how earth and sky and sea, joined together of old in one 
form, were separated from each other by deadly strife; and how for- 
ever in the heavens the stars and the paths of the moon and sun have 
their steadfast place; how the mountains rose up, and how sounding 
rivers with their nymphs and all the animals came to be. 


22 See Arend (1933), 129. 

23. Ap. Rhod. 1.472-4 ἦ καὶ ἐπισχόμενος πλεῖον δέπας ἀμφοτέρῃσι / 
πῖνε χαλίκρητον λαρὸν μέθυ. δεύετο δ᾽ οἴνῳ / χείλεα κυάνεαί τε γε- 
νειάδες. Cartault (1926), i. 171: ‘boit en veritable ivrogne’—rather, a violent 
gesture consistent with a violent nature. 
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Harmony is restored by the lingering enchantment of Orpheus’ 
song, and the Argonauts, after pouring libations to Zeus, lie down 
by the sea and sleep. 

Virgil’s indebtedness to Apollonius is evident;?* less evident 
is his indebtedness, an indebtedness mediated by Apollonius, to 
Homer and the song Demodocus sings of the intrigue of Aphrodite 
and Ares at Alcinous’ banquet (Od. 8.256-369). The rationalizing 
interpretation of Demodocus’ song as an allegory of Love (Aphro- 
dite) and Strife (Ares) operative in an Empedoelean universe was 
undoubtedly known to Virgil;” and the song of Iopas has been the 
subject of various symbolic and extravagant interpretations.”° But 
the dramatic function of the song in its context is, surely, a suffi- 
cient explanation. 

The Phaeacians belong, if marginally, to the heroic world; 
they are in fact Greeks, remarkable for their luxury and fantastic 
seamanship. Demodocus sings easily of the Trojan War, as if, 
Odysseus tells him, he had been there himself or heard of it from 
someone who had (Od. 8.491). The Carthaginians, on the other 
hand, are aliens; they have heard of the war (who in the world had 
not?) and scenes from it adorn the wall of their great new temple, 
but they have no part in the heroic world of the Trojans. How can 
Iopas sing one of the songs of Troy? Troy and all that befell there 
lie far beyond his competence. 

Unwilling that Aeneas should depart, Dido prolongs the night 
with conversation, plying him with question after question, asking 


24 Evident to modern readers but not to readers of late antiquity, who had 
no knowledge of Hellenistic poetry. Cf. Macrob. Sat. 7.1.14 “at uero Alcinoi uel 
Didonis mensa quasi solis apta deliciis habuit haec Iopam illa Phemium 
(Macrobius has confused Phemius and Demodocus) cithara canentes’; DServ. 
‘bene philosophica introducitur cantilena in conuiuio reginae adhuc cas- 
tae’— ‘bene’, indicating that the propriety of Iopas’ song had been questioned. 

For Virgil’s knowledge of Empedoclean cosmology see Clausen on E. 
6.32-3. For the relation of the song of Orpheus to the song of Demodocus see 
Knauer (1964), 168 n. 2, Nelis (1992), and, for the whole scene at Dido’s 
banquet, Brown (1990). 

26 See T. E. Kinney, EV s.v. Iopa. 
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much about Priam, much about Hector, now about Aurora’s sons 
and the armor he wore, now what were Diomedes’ horses like, 
now how tall was Achilles, and all the while drinking long and 
deep of love, ‘Iongumque bibebat amorem’ (1.749).”’ Her mount- 
ing excitement is expressed, with beautiful precision, in lines 
751-2, an inverted tricolon, the effect of which is emphasized by 
the triple anaphora ‘nunc ... nunc ... nunc’.’® A tricolon or threefold 
period arranged in two hexameters will ordinarily be of the shape 
half line, half line, full line, and produce a momentary effect of 
resolution. Here, however, Virgil writes (1.751-2): 


nunc quibus Aurorae uenisset filius armis, 
nunc quales Diomedis equi, nunc quantus Achilles. 


Could Virgil have expected his Roman reader (he envisaged no 
other) to hear and appreciate an effect so fine? Virgil’s Roman 
reader, unlike his modern, read aloud, read slowly, and had been 
trained from boyhood in the discipline of rhetoric. 

It can hardly be accidental, especially at the end of a book, 
where precision of form may be looked for, that the five lines re- 
porting Iopas’ song (742-6) are followed, with a single line inter- 
vening, by five lines describing Dido’s emotional state (748-52). 
Implied is a contrast, reinforced by the rhythm of the two pas- 
sages, between the calm, remote heavenly bodies and the immedi- 
ate tumult in Dido’s breast. The turbulence of human emotion as 
contrasted with the tranquillity or indifference of nature is an old 
theme of poetry,” and so Virgil describes the violation of Priam’s 


” Cf. Traina (1992), 491-2: ‘La metafora converterebbe l’amore in una 
pozione erotica, il venenum del v. 688’, citing (after La Cerda) Bion, Ep. Adon. 
49 ἐκ δὲ πίω τὸν ἔρωτα and Anth. Pal. 5.305.3 (Agathias?) πολὺν τὸν 
ἔρωτα πεπωκώς. 

287 have noticed only one other inverted tricolon in the Aeneid, 7.473-4 
“‘hunc decus egregium formae mouet atque iuuentae, /hunc ataui reges, hunc 
claris dextera factis’, which seems to express the mounting excitement of the 
Rutulians. 

® See Clausen on E. 2.68. 
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inmost palace, “at domus interior gemitu miseroque tumultu / mis- 
cetur, penitusque cauae plangoribus aedes / femineis ululant; ferit 
aurea sidera clamor’ (2.486-8), ‘but inside all is confusion, groan- 
ing and a pitiful tumult, and deep within the palace the vaulted 
chambers re-echo the wailing of women; their cries strike the 
golden stars’. 

‘Tell us’, Dido at last concludes, ‘your story from the very 
beginning, tell us of the treachery of the Greeks, of your country’s 
fate and your wanderings’. 

Aeneas tells of that fatal night and the weary, uncertain years 
that followed as, in similar circumstances, Odysseus tells of his 
adventures. But there is, as there usually is in Virgil’s imitation of 
Homer, a difference essential to Virgil’s purpose. When Demo- 
docus sings of the Wooden Horse, Odysseus weeps (he had re- 
quested the song himself) and Alcinous, seated beside him, no- 
tices. Odysseus, the wily Odysseus, is now ready to speak, on his 
own terms, and it is a long and enthralling tale that he tells. Unex- 
pectedly, while describing his visit to the Underworld, he breaks 
off: he could not, in a single night, name all the wives and daugh- 
ters of the heroes he saw there, and now is the time for sleep. The 
Phaeacians remain silent, spellbound in the shadowy hall;” Arete 
is the first to speak, claiming Odysseus as her guest and suggesting 
that he be given more gifts; Alcinous agrees and persuades Odys- 
seus to continue, even if his tale of wonders should last until dawn. 
Aeneas tells his story reluctantly, out of gratitude to the queen and 
in reply to her pressing questions. He begins with a grave, almost 
pained courtesy, ‘infandum, regina, iubes renouare dolorem’ (2.3). 
He shrinks from renewing an unspeakable grief, and the hour is 
late; still, yielding to the force of her desire, he consents to speak 
briefly of Troy’s final agony, ‘sed si tantus amor casus cognoscere 
nostros / et breuiter Troiae supremum audire laborem’ (2.10-11). 


% Od. 11.333-4 οἱ δ᾽ ἄρα πάντες ἀκὴν ἐγένοντο σιωπῇ, / κηληθμῷ 
δ᾽ ἔσχοντο κατὰ μέγαρα σκιόεντα. The same lines are repeated when 
Odysseus finishes speaking (13.1-2). The song of Orpheus has a like effect upon 
the Argonauts, Ap. Rhod. 1.514-15. ἠρεμέοντες / κηληθμῷ. 
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But why briefly?”' Dramatic considerations—Aeneas’ reluctance, 
the lateness of the hour are probably sufficient; but Virgil also al- 
ludes to a scene in the Odyssey—Arete’s questioning of Odysseus 
and his reply, ‘Hard it is, O Queen, to tell my story from beginning 
to end, for the gods of heaven have visited many sufferings upon 


ΕΣ 


me’, ἀργαλέον, βασίλεια, διηνεκέως ἀγορεῦσαι / κήδε᾽, 
ἐπεί μοι πολλὰ δόσαν θεοὶ Οὐρανίωνες᾽ (7.241-2 )”—and 
possibly to the daunting complexity of the tradition.” 

Aeneas speaks to Dido alone, it seems (for no more is heard 
of her Carthaginians), to ‘love-sick Dido’s sad, attending ear’,”* 
while the stars sink in the West. He speaks as an eyewitness to 
events in which he claims to have had a large part, ‘quaeque ipse 
miserrima uidi / et quorum pars magna fui’ (2.5-6). This promi- 
nence must be Virgil’s innovation, for which he had two compel- 
ling reasons: (1) his hero’s authority would be much diminished 
otherwise, and (ii) there was a variant tradition that Aeneas had 
left the doomed city, with Greek assistance, before its fall.” Hence 


?! Ancient commentators felt that some explanation was required: 
DServius: ‘ergo non ad Didonis uoluntatem sed ad narrantis officium’; Servius: 
‘et breuiter praescripsit quia Dido dixerat “a prima dic, hospes, origine nobis”’; 
Claudius Donatus’ explanation is, in effect, advice to his son: ‘nam cum omnis 
narratio debeat breuitate succingi, tum magis colligenda est cum propria mala 
narrantur. Nullus enim haec refert nisi fuerit aliqua, ut Aeneas, necessitate com- 
pulsus’. 

#2 See above, p. 50; noticed by Macrobius, Sat. 5.5.2. Cf. Cartault (1926), 
ii.211: ‘Öinverecos est caracteristique de l’ampleur developpee de la narration 
home£rique et s’oppose ἃ brevitas ... charact£ristique de celle bien plus concen- 
tree de Virgile’. Virgil’s allusion involves another poet as well: Callimachus and 
his rejection of the long continuous poem about kings and battles in the pro- 
logue to his Aetia, fr. 1.3 Pf. tv ἄεισμα διηνεκές (P. Oxy. XVII 2079, pub- 
lished by A. S. Hunt in 1927). 

3. ΟΕ, Triph. 1-5 (his desire for brevity), 664-5 πᾶσαν δ᾽ οὐκ Av ἔγωγε 
μόθον χύσιν ἀείσαιμι / κρινάμενος τὰ ἕκαστα Kal ἄλγεα νυκτὸς 
ἐκείνης, A. 2.361-2 ‘quis cladem illius noctis, quis funera fando / explicet?” 

* Shakespeare, Titus Andronicus, v.iii.82. 

35 The treason of Aeneas was an issue, mostly for political reasons, in the 
first century BC; see Ussani (1947), Richard on Origo Gentis Romanae 9.2, 
Horsfall, EV s.v. Enea 223, and especially Gabba (1976), 91-4. 
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Aeneas’ passionate asseveration that he had avoided no danger and 
deserved to perish at the hands of the Greeks (2.431-4). Virgil’s 
Aeneas fights on to the bitter end and only then leaves at his 
mother’s express command, when she removes the cloud from his 
mortal eyes and he sees the gods—shapes of terror, mighty 
presences—destroying the city (2.594-623).° 

Although Aeneas figures prominently in Quintus of Smyrna, 
especially in Book 11, he is conspicuously absent from Book 12, 
the story of the Wooden Horse,” nor does he appear later fighting 
in defense of the city. Quintus remarks in Book 13 that he had had 
fought valiantly, but, seeing that all was lost, decided to es- 
cape—like an experienced pilot, no longer able to contend with the 
fury of a storm, who loses heart and, in a skiff, abandons the foun- 
dering merchantman.”* Aeneas has no part in the story of Troy’s 
destruction as told by Triphiodorus, who simply mentions his es- 
cape, with a prophecy of Roman greatness (651-5). And it will be 
noticed that Virgil’s Aeneas does not involve himself personally in 
the story of the Wooden Horse: he speaks in the first- and 
third-person plural, more as a spectator than as a participant. Vir- 
gil’s awareness of the tradition permits him to relieve his hero of 
responsibility for the decision fatal to his city; but once the treach- 
ery is discovered, Aeneas takes a leading part in the action 
(2.314-17, 347-434). 

No doubt Lucretius contributed to Virgil’s peculiar sense of 
the Wooden Horse—that unwieldy, inevitable problem 
confronting a Roman poet who wished to tell again the age-old 


36 «Grande et mirabile phantasma!”’ (Heyne); see Heinze (1993), 30-1. 

511 believe, with Heinze (1993), 37-49, and Vian (1959), 95-101, that 
Quintus and Triphiodorus are independent of Virgil; see also Campbell on 
Quint. Smyrn. 12.353-359, 360-388, Holford-Strevens (1993), 206. In general, 
Quintus and Triphiodorus represent the tradition before Virgil, and where Virgil 
differs from them innovation may be assumed on his part. 

38. Quint. Smyrn. 13.309-15, where Vian comments, p. 227 ἢ. 5: ‘la com- 
paraison semble originale’. But the simile bears a curious resemblance to that 
with which Horace ends Carm. 3.29.57-64; a Hellenistic simile to which Horace 
adds a moral dimension? Cf. Plaut. Rud. 74-5. 
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story of Troy; the problem, that is, of convincing a sophisticated 
modern audience, Virgil’s audience, that their ancestors could 
have been taken in by so obvious a stratagem. Events of long ago, 
Lucretius argues, like the rape of Tyndareus’ daughter and the 
conquest by war of the Trojan people,” exist not in themselves but 
as accidents of countries or regions of space, for had there been no 
matter, no space and place in which all things occur—a somewhat 
obscure refutation of Stoic doctrine illuminated by a moment of 
poetry (1.473-7): 


numquam Tyndaridis forma conflatus amoris 
ignis, Alexandri Phrygio sub pectore gliscens, 
clara accendisset saeui certamina belli, 

nec iam durateus Troiianis Pergama partu 
inflammasset equus nocturno Graiiugenarum. 


never would the fire of love, kindied by the beauty of Tyndareus’ 
daughter, have glowed in the breast of Phrygian Alexander and 
lighted the illustrious battles of cruel war, nor would the Wooden 
Horse have set Troy on fire by giving birth in the night to the sons of 
the Greeks. 


Lucretius’ language is studied, ambiguous. The Wooden Horse is 
presented both as a thing alive and not alive, as giving birth to 
Greek warriors in the night and setting fire to Troy. It is this delu- 
sive double sense that Virgil develops so carefully and consis- 
tently. 

Aeneas begins with the Horse, huge and menacing on the de- 
serted shore (2.13-16). 


fracti bello fatisque repulsi 
ductores Danaum tot iam labentibus annis 


5. 1.464-5 “Tyndaridem raptam belloque subactas / Troiiugenas gentis’. 
The ornate style of reference prepares for lines 1.473-7. 
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instar montis equum diuina Palladis arte 
aedificant,* sectaque intexunt”' abiete costas. 


Broken in war and beaten back by fate, the Greek leaders, now that 
so many years have elapsed, build a horse the size of a mountain, 
with Athena’s divine help, and cover its ribs with planks of fir. 


In this context, ‘costas’ is ambiguous, designedly so (note 
‘equum’, emphasized by the caesura, in the preceding line), 
meaning both the ribs of a horse, as in Lucretius 5.1297 ‘equi ... 
costas’, and the ribs or frame of a ship, as in Pliny the Elder, ΝΗ 
13.62 ‘nauium costas’ (2.17-20):* 


uotum pro reditu simulant; ea fama uagatur. 
huc delecta uirum sortiti corpora furtim 
includunt caeco lateri penitusque cauernas 
ingentis uterumque armato milite complent. 


A vow for their return is the pretext; the rumor goes about. Deep in 
its dark recesses they conceal men chosen by lot and fill the vast 
cavern and womb with armed soldiers. 


Virgil maintains the ambiguity with two nouns, first describing the 
interior of the Horse as cauernae, a shipbuilding term, then as 
uterus, so that attention is drawn equally to its inanimate and ani- 
mate nature. 

The Trojans, supposing that the Greeks have given up the 
siege and sailed for home, throw off their long grief, open wide the 
gates, and go out rejoicing to see the deserted shore. ‘Here the 


® An arresting word, seldom found in poetry and only here in Virgil (TLL 
s.v. 923.49). The allusion is to shipbuilding, a traditional metaphor; see Gerlaud 
on Triph. 318-22 and cf. Cic. Verr. 2.2.13 ‘'nauem onerariam maximam ... aedi- 
ficatam’; Epeos would necessarily be a ship-carpenter. 

“ The I-E root of texere meant ‘to work in wood, construct’; ‘this use of 
the verb must have seemed a poetical metaphor when texere came to be applied 
specifically to weaving’ (Skutsch on Enn. Ann. 504). See also Leumann (1977), 
177, Ernout-Meillet s.v. texo. 

#2 And in Pers. 6.31 ‘costa ratis’. See Casson (1971), 201-7. 
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Dolopes lay encamped, here fierce Achilles; their ships were 
drawn up here; here they used to join battle’. Through the 
ocean-roll of the hexameter can be heard the excited rhythms of 
ordinary speech: *hic Dolopum manus, hic saeuus tendebat Achil- 
les; / classibus hic locus; hic acie certare solebant’ (2.29-30). (Tra- 
ditionally the Trojans are less credulous and remain apprehen- 
sive;” by modifying the tradition Virgil prepares for the precipitate 
entrance of Laocoon.) Some gaze in awe at the Horse, Minerva’s 
deadly gift. Thymoetes urges them to bring it inside the walls and 
set it on the citadel. Capys and others, Knowing better and sus- 
pecting Greek treachery, bid them hurl it into the sea, or burn it, or 
bore into its hollow womb and search for hiding places, ‘aut tere- 
brare cauas uteri et temptare latebras’ (2.38). The people are di- 
vided, uncertain. Suddenly, with a great crowd of attendants, 
Laocoon—*magna comitante caterua / Laocoon’ (2.40-1)—bursts 
upon the scene, running all the way down from the citadel, calling 
out to them in his burning impatience, rebuking their credulity 
(2.42-9): 


o miseri, quae tanta insania, ciues? 
creditis auectos hostis? aut ulla putatis 
dona carere dolis Danaum? sic notus Vlixes? 
aut hoc inclusi ligno occultantur Achiui, 
aut haec in nostros fabricata est machina muros, 
inspectura domos uenturaque desuper urbi, 
aut aliquis latet error; equo ne credite, Teucri. 
quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 


Wretched people, what madness is this? Do you believe the foe has 
gone away? Or think any gift of. the Greeks lacks treachery? Was 
thus Ulysses known? Either Greeks are concealed in this wooden 
thing, or this is an engine built to assault our walls, to spy upon our 
homes and come down upon our city, or some deceit lies hidden. 
Trojans, do not trust the Horse! Whatever it is, I fear the Greeks 
even bearing gifts. 


® See Vian on Quint. Smyrn. 12.357 (p. 218 n. 3). 
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Then, as if to confirm his impassioned speech with a corre- 
sponding physical gesture, Laocoon hurls a great spear with all his 
strength into the side, into the womb, of the Horse (2.52-3): 


uteroque recusso 
insonuere cauae gemitumque dedere cauernae. 


Recutio seems to be a new verb, by its novelty calling attention to 
the reverberation in the following line, where insono seems also to 
be new, the ‘old’ verb being resono. Again, the same ambiguity: 
the struck womb, the hollow interior echoing and groaning, ‘in- 
sonuere cauae gemitumque dedere cauernae’;* a verse exquisitely 
turned. 

In the tradition before Virgil, Laocoon appears only as the 
priest of Thymbraean Apollo, but Virgil, modifying the tradition, 
suppresses the priest of Apollo;* his Laocoon is a Trojan prince, 
immediately and markedly introduced as such with the phrase 
‘magna comitante caterua’.“ But why this modification? Two rea- 
sons may be suggested: (1) no mere priest could intervene so pow- 
erfully, on an equal footing with Thymoetes and Capys, in the 
debate and nearly persuade the Trojans to destroy the Horse; and 
(ii), and more important, Apollo, not Athena, was originally re- 
sponsible for sending the serpents to punish Laocoon,” but Apollo, 


“ Cf. Traina, EV s.v. caverna: ‘V. ha dunque privilegiato la valorizzazione 
acustica di c., sia rispetto ai suoi predecessori, sia rispetto ai sinonimi specus, 
spelunca, e sopratutto antrum’. 

% See Heinze (1993), 10. 

“ So Dido is introduced, 1.497 ‘magna iuuenum stipante caterua’, and so 
Aeneas is described, 5.76 ‘magna ... comitante caterua’. See Heinze (1993), 15 
n. 17, Austin on 2.40. 

* See Vian on Quint. Smyrn. 12.482 (p. 221 n. 8). The responsibility has 
been shifted to Athena, ever hostile to the Trojans, in Quintus, 12.447, 454, 
478-80, though a vestige of the original tradition remains in 12.480-2 (the ser- 
pents disappear into Apollo’s temple on the citadel). Virgil implies the 
responsibility of Athena, 2.225-6 ‘at gemini lapsu delubra ad summa dracones / 
effugiunt saeuaeque petunt Tritonidis arcem, / sub pedibusque deae clipeique 
sub orbe teguntur’. 
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the ever-present help of the Trojans in their troubles, the guarantor 
of victory at Actium, the god most revered by Augustus, could not 
be implicated in the fall of Troy, nor could his priest be allowed to 
suffer so obscene a death. Besides, Apollo has a priest in his tem- 
ple on the citadel, Panthus, a priest apparently supplied by Virgil, 
Panthus, son of Othrys, ‘Panthus..., / Panthus Othryades, arcis 
Phoebique sacerdos’ (2.318-19). Only once is Thymbraean Apollo 
mentioned, and then far from Troy, when in Delos the wayworn 
Aeneas invokes not the Apollo of Delos but the Apollo of Thym- 
bra, the god of his native place, ‘da propriam, Thymbraee, domum 
(3.85), ‘Grant us, O god of Thymbra, a home of our own’. 

There now appears upon the scene a voluntary prisoner, 
manacled and dragged before Priam by shepherds,* with the fate 
of Troy still in the balance, Sinon, a cunning, perfidious Greek,” 
who appeals to the Trojans’ humanity and persuades them to take 
the Horse into the city. There he stands, defenseless and agitated, 
with the eyes of the Trojans fixed upon him (2.67-8): 


conspectu in medio turbatus, inermis, 
constitit atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumspexit. 


Looking slowly around him, Sinon inspects—‘circumspexit’, the 
unusual spondaic ending is expressive—his intended victims. 
Although he appears both in Triphiodorus and in Quintus of 
Smyrna, Sinon plays a more important part in Triphiodorus. While 
the Trojans are debating what to do with the Horse, an unknown 
man appears, a Greek, stripped and bleeding from the lash. He 
throws himself at Priam’s feet, grovelling; then, to ingratiate him- 
self, relates how his fellow Greeks had beaten him (in fact his 


“# A scene reminiscent of Greek tragedy, probably Sophoclean; see Camp- 
bell on Quint. Smyrn. 12.360-388 (p. 121); Highet (1972), 16-17, compares Si- 
non’s speech to that of a messenger in Greek tragedy. 

δὰ Virgil demonizes Sinon, as he demonizes Cacus and Mezentius; see be- 
low, p. 164. Cf. Gerlaud on Triph., p. 45: ‘Sinon, chez Virgile, est le type m&me 
du traitre et du parjure; Triphiodore en revanche souligne son courage et Quin- 
tus en fait un heros’. 
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wounds are self-inflicted to arouse the Trojans’ sympathy) because 
he refused to flee with them. He likens himself to other victims of 
Greek injustice, to Achilles, Philoctetes, and Palamedes, and de- 
clares that the Greeks will rejoice if, as a suppliant, he perishes at 
the hands of the Trojans. 

In general, as in details, there is a similarity between the 
speech of Sinon in Triphiodorus and the more elaborate speech of 
Virgil’s Sinon:” his disarming frankness (A. 2.76-80: Triph. 
292-4), Palamedes, a famous victim of Odysseus (2.81-96: 272)" 


‘kill me now: the Ithacan would wish it and the sons of Atreus 


would pay handsomely’;” Priam’s kindly response and 


questioning (2.146-51: 283-90); the Horse is sacred to Athena and 
may be either a curse or a blessing (2.189-94: 296-303). The 
Trojans are convinced, as they are in Virgil (2.195-6), and pull the 
Horse into the city. Cassandra warns of the impending disaster, but 


9. Cf. Vian (1959), 100: ‘Nous avons cru pouvoir montrer en outre que 
P’histoire de Sinon, chez Virg., QS et Tryph., remonte ἃ une source commune 
dont Tryph. est le t£moin le plus fidele’. 

°! Austin on 2.82: “it may well be an idea of Virgil’s own to bring it [the 
judicial murder of Palamedes) into this context’; Macrobius, Sat. 5.22.12: ‘in 
talibus locis grammatici excusantes imperitiam suam mentiones has ingenio 
magis quam doctrinae Maronis adsignant’. 

2 A. 2.103-4 (the end of the first part of Sinon’s speech) “iamdudum su- 
mite poenas: / hoc Ithacus uelit et magno mercentur Atridae’, Triph. 279-80 (the 
end of the first part of Sinon’s speech) “χάρμα γὰρ ᾿Αργείοισι γενήσομαι, εἴ 
κεν ἐάσσεις / χερσὶν ὕπο Τρώων ἱκέτην καὶ ξεῖνον ὀλέσθαι᾽. Sinon’s 
speech in Triphiodorus consists of 30 lines divided into two parts (265-82, 
292-303). Cf. Soph. Phil. 314-15 (the end of Philoctetes’ first speech) “τοιαῦτ᾽ 
᾿Ατρεῖδαί μ᾽ ἥ τ᾽ Ὀδυσσέως βία, / ὦ παῖ, Bedpakac”. It may be that Vir- 
gil is imitating Accius’ Philocteta. According to Macrobius, Sat. 6.1.57, Virgil 
imitates Accius’ Telephus at the beginning of Sinon’s speech. The verb mercor 
is rare in classical poetry; apart from one other instance in Virgil (A. 1.367) it is 
not found elsewhere in epic except, predictably, in Silius 1.24; nor is it found in 
Lucretius, Catullus, Tibullus, Ovid, Seneca, Statius, Martial, or Juvenal. Horace 
uses it twice (Serm. 1.2.86, Epist. 2.2.158), Propertius three times. But it is 
found some 23 times in Plautus and four times in Terence; obviously a word 
that might be used by an early dramatic poet. 
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Priam rebukes her and has her led away to her chamber (Triph. 
358-443). 

Laocoon does not appear in Triphiodorus. Triphiodorus, a 
more imaginative poet than Quintus, recognized that, since Lao- 
coon and Cassandra were both opposed to the Horse, dramatic 
economy required the exclusion of one or the other. He therefore 
excluded Laocoon, choosing the pathetic Cassandra, whom not 
even her own father would believe. Quintus virtually excludes 
Cassandra while transferring certain of her attributes to Laocoon.” 
Faced with the same problem, Virgil chose Laocoon, who might 
have been believed had not fate and human error determined oth- 
erwise; though he alludes, in Hellenistic fashion, to Cassandra 
(2.246-7). 

Sinon as conceived by Quintus is a bold and resolute man 
with a set purpose to deceive, but no orator. The Trojans at first 
question him, then proceed to threats and torture, finally lopping 
off his ears and nose. (To preserve the humanity of his Trojans and 
to avoid mentioning wounds so indecorous,” considerations hardly 
distinguishable, Virgil mitigates the torture,” ‘certantque inludere 
capto’ (2.64), ‘and they join in mocking the captive’.) Yet Sinon 
persists in his simple tale: weary of the war, the Greeks have fled; 
the Horse is a propitiatory offering to Athena; Odysseus singled 
me out for sacrifice to the sea-gods, but I threw myself at the 
Horse’s feet, and there, reluctantly, fearing Athena’s anger, they 
left me. A brief, manly utterance: some of the Trojans are con- 
vinced; others, suspecting treachery, are not—among the latter, 
Laocoon, who urges them to burn the Horse. And they would have 
done so and escaped destruction had not Athena caused the earth 
to quake beneath their feet and blinded Laocoon. Horrified, pitying 
Laocoon, whose blinding Quintus describes in grisly detail, and 
afraid that they have offended the goddess by torturing Sinon, the 


53 See Campbell on Quint. Smyrn. 12.525-85. 

* See below, p. 122. n. 26. 

°5 As LaCerda notices. Cf. Vian (1959), 64: ‘or, si Virgile, plus humain ou 
plus favorable ἃ Hion, supprime la sc&ne de la torture, il y fait allusion, puisque 
Sinon prevoit ä plusieurs reprises qu’ on va le supplicier (En. II, 64, 72, 103)’. 
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Trojans pull the Horse into the city. Still Laocoon continues to 
protest, urging them to burn it; whereupon Athena inflicts an even 
more hideous punishment on him: two serpents, dreadful monsters 
from the island of Calydna, who kill his sons while he stands 
helplessly by. 

The speech by Virgil’s Sinon is one of the longest and most 
elaborate in the Aeneid (2.148-94). It consists of three parts of, re- 
spectively, twenty-eight, thirty-seven, and forty-one lines: an ex- 
tensive ‘tricolon crescendo’ with the three parts set off by Aeneas’ 
interjected comments, the first of three lines (105-7), the second of 
nine (145-53, with Priam’s questions to Sinon); and the third part 
ends with a sentence of six lines divided into two sections of three 
lines each (189-91, 192-4). But why so long and calculated and 
calculating a speech? And why here, where, for the modern reader, 
it seems to retard the action? Evidently to counteract the powerful 
effect of Laocoon’s irruption, to persuade the Trojans to the con- 
trary. And we were persuaded, Aeneas ruefully admits, ‘credita 
res’ (196); persuaded by such deceit, by Sinon’s lying art, taken in 
by trickery and forced tears—we, whom neither Tydeus’ son nor 
Achilles of Larissa subdued, not ten years, not a thousand ships 
(2.195-8): 


talibus insidiis periurique arte Sinonis 
credita res, captique dolis lacrimisque coactis 
quos neque Tydides nec Larisaeus Achilles, 
non anni domuere decem, non mille carinae. 


Eloquent testimony to the terrible power of rhetoric. The an- 
cients believed that Persuasion (Πειθώ) hung upon the orator’s 
lips, but rhetoric has now become suspect, and the fair-spoken man 
distrusted. Hence, through no fault of Virgil’s, Sinon’s speech may 
fail of its intended effect for the modern reader, who is more likely 
to be impressed by the monstrous irrationality of the Horse. 

Where was Laocoon during Simon’s speech? For it is not to 
be supposed that he, of all Trojans, stood silently by and listened. 
Confident, as a man of his temperament would be, that the denun- 
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ciation of his fellow citizens and the wound inflicted on the Horse 
had settled the dispute, Laocoon hurried away (2.54-6). 


et, si fata deum, si mens non laeua fuisset, 
impulerat ferro Argolicas foedare latebras, 
Troiaque nunc staret, Priamique arx alta maneres. 


And, if fate or the gods, if we had been right-minded, Laocoon had 
driven us to foul the hiding places of the Greeks with the sword, and 
Troy would now be standing and Priam’s high citadel undisturbed.° 


So Aeneas musingly on what might have been, a reflection which 
permits Laocoon to disappear from the scene without encountering 
Sinon. Immediately after hurling his spear into the Horse, Lao- 
coon, accompanied by his two sons, hurries away to perform an 
urgent duty on the seashore, where he will be found sacrificing a 
huge bull at the altar of Neptune (2.201-2). Let the reader who 
feels that too much is required of imagination here consider how 
Achates was found, with no explanation, at Aeneas’ side carrying 
the necessary bow and arrows.”’ 

Whether Virgil was the first to make Laocoon a priest of 
Neptune and place him on the seashore is uncertain.” But a poet 
who can unmake a priest of Apollo for dramatic convenience can, 
for the same reason, make a priest of Neptune; and Virgil’s ex- 
planatory phrase, ‘ductus Neptuno sorte sacerdos’ (2.201), ‘chosen 
priest of Neptune by lot’, suggests innovation or at least some 
modification of the tradition. Laocoon’s predecessor in office had 
been stoned to death by the Trojans—so Euphorion” as reported 


5° Apparently a reminiscence of Euripides’ Troades, 45-7, see Gerlaud on 
Triph. 40-1. 

°7 See above, pp. 15-17 

58 See Heinze (1993), 12-13, Austin on A. 2.201. 

® The tradition that the Greek fleet might be destroyed by supernatural in- 
tervention is older than Euphorion. In Euripides’ Troades, 65-97, Athena asks 
Poseidon, who agrees to do so, to stir up a storm and destroy the Greek fleet on 
its return; and in his Hecuba, 534-41, Talthybius tells how Neoptolemus be- 
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by Servius—for failing to prevent the arrival of the Greeks; and 
now Laocoon, with an appropriate sacrifice, implores Neptune to 
destroy their fleet on its return. Meanwhile, unknown to Laocoon 
and the Trojans, the Greek fleet lies safely at anchor in the nearby 
harbor of Tenedos (2.201-2). 


Laocoon, ductus Neptuno sorte sacerdos, 
sollemnis taurum ingentem mactabat ad aras. 


Laocoon, chosen priest of Neptune by lot, was sacrificing a huge 
bull at the appointed altar. 


Suddenly, across the sea from Tenedos, come two immense ser- 
pents, breasting the waves and making for the shore. They wrap 
his sons and then Laocoon himself in a hideous embrace, defiling 
his priestly fillets with gore and poison, while he raises horrifying 
cries to the heavens, bellowing like a wounded bull that has shaken 
the ill-aimed axe out of his shoulder and fled from the altar 
(2.223-4): 


qualis mugitus, fugit cum saucius aram 
taurus et incertam excussit ceruice securim. 


The scene, with its solemn opening, ‘sollemnis ad aras’, ends in 
confusion and a monstrous inversion as the officiating priest be- 
comes the sacrificial victim. The serpents glide swiftly away to 
Athena’s temple on the citadel, sheltering there under the feet of 
the goddess and the circle of her shield.°' Then a strange fear in- 
sinuates itself into the stricken hearts of the Trojans, ‘tum uero 
tremefacta nouus per pectora cunctis / insinuat“” pauor’ (2.228-9). 


sought the angry ghost of Achilles to grant the Greeks a safe return in exchange 
for the sacrifice of Polyxena. See also Hainsworth on Od. 5.108. 

® See Kleinknecht (1944), 74. 

61 See above, n. 47. 

62 Insinuo is a favorite Lucretian verb (Munro on 1.116); sinuo, to describe 
the undulation of the serpents, seems to be Virgil’s innovation, 2.208 ‘sinuatque 
immensa uolumine terga’. Neither verb occurs elsewhere in the Aeneid: a 
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They believe that Laocoon has been punished for daring to violate 
the sacred horse: bring it to Athena’s temple, they cry, let the god- 
dess be appeased. 

Laocoon’s death, with the consequent fear of the Trojans, re- 
moves the only obstacle to introducing the Horse into the city 
(2.234-40): 


diuidimus muros et moenia pandimus urbis. 
accingunt omnes operi pedibusque rotarum 
subiciunt lapsus, et stuppea uincula collo 
intendunt; scandit fatalis machina muros 

feta armis. pueri circum innuptaeque puellae 
sacra canunt funemque manu contingere gaudent; 
illa subit mediaeque minans inlabitur urbi. 


We breach the walls and lay bare the city. All set to work, placing 
wheels under the Horse’s feet and attaching ropes of flax to its neck. 
It climbs our walls, the deadly engine, pregnant with armed men. 
Unmarried boys and girls surround it, singing hymns and rejoicing 
to touch the rope. It advances and glides menacingly into the city. 


Again, the insistent ambiguity: the deadly engine, pregnant.° Why 
did Virgil invent so curious a phrase as ‘rotarum ... lapsus’? Obvi- 
ously, to maintain the implied relation between Horse and ser- 
pents; less obviously, perhaps, to secure the disconcerting 
collocation ‘pedibusque rotarum’, which momentarily concentrates 


philological fact with a significant literary bearing. Implied is a relation between 
the serpents, the Horse, and the Trojans’ irrationality. Cf. 2.225-6 ‘at gemini 
lapsu delubra ad summa dracones / effugiunt’, on which Servius comments: 
“labi proprie serpentum est’, 235-6 ‘pedibusque rotarum / subiciunt lapsus’, 240 
‘illa subit mediaeque minans inlabitur urbi’, and see Kleinknecht (1994), 72-4, 
Knox (1950), 384-6. 

@ And again, for the last time, 2.258-9 ‘inclusos utero Danaos et pinea 
furtim / laxat claustra Sinon’. ‘Pinea ... claustra’ may be a reminiscence of Ca- 
tull. 64.10 ‘pinea ... texta’. 
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the general sense of strangeness, for a reader will construe, or be 
tempted to construe, ‘pedibus’ with ‘rotarum’.°* 

As he relives the scene in memory, Aeneas can no longer 
contain himself (2.241-5): 


o patria, o diuum domus Ilium et incluta bello 
moenia Dardanidum! quater ipso in limine portae 
substitit atque utero sonitum quater arma dedere; 
instamus tamen immemores caecique furore 

et monstrum infelix°° sacrata sistimus arce. 


O my country! O Ilium, home of the gods! O walls of the Dardani- 
ans, famed in war! Four times it stopped on the very threshold of the 
gate, four times from its womb came the sound of arms. Yet we 
press on unheedingly, blindly, madly, and place the ill-omened thing 
on our holy citadel. 


In much the same way, as he describes the Horse being pulled into 
the city, Triphiodorus interrupts his narrative with a passionate de- 
nunciation of human blindness and folly (310-15): 


σχέτλιον ἀφραδέων μερόπων γένος, οἷσιν ὀμίχλη 
ἄσκοπος ἐσσομένων: κενεῷ δ᾽ ὑπὸ χάρματι πολλοὶ 
πολλάκις ἀγνώσσουσι περιπταίοντες ὀλέθρῳ. 

οἵη καὶ Τρώεσσι τότε φθισίμβροτος ἄτη 

ἐς πόλιν αὐτοκέλευθος ἐκώμασεν: οὐδέ τις ἀνδρῶν 
ἤδεεν οὕνεκα λάβρον ἐφέλκετο πένθος ἄλαστον. 


OÖ purblind race of miserable men! from whom an impenetrable mist 
conceals the future. Through vain joy many men many times 
stumble on death unawares. So then for the Trojans a mortal doom 
came revelling into the city its own way, and no, man knew he was 
drawing after him a fierce and unforgettable sorrow. 


 LaCerda : “νι digessi, sententia est clara: non ita si dicas, subiiciunt lap- 
sus pedibus rotarum ... obsecro, qui erunt pedes rotarum? Vel quae haec phra- 
sis?’ For such momentary ambiguity, see above p. 43. 

& The Horse is both a ‘monstrum infelix’ and a ‘machina ... feta armis’; for 
the ambiguity of ‘infelix’ see Traina (1989). 
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Apparently a passage resembling that in Triphiodorus stood in the 
common source of Virgil and Triphiodorus, which Virgil, with an 
allusion to Ennius,® transformed into a dramatic outburst by 
Aeneas. 

“Monstrum’—the word is enormously satisfying when at last 
it appears, for it defines and completes what Virgil has been pre- 
paring his reader to feel.” The Latin word signifies far more than 
its English derivative: monstrum, some abnormal creature or 
thing, uncanny, insinuating disaster. The grammarian Festus, 
much of whose learning is borrowed from the erudite Verrius 
Flaccus, the teacher of Augustus’ grandsons, defines monstra as 
“things exceeding the limits of nature, as a serpent with feet’, 
‘naturae modum egredientia, ut serpens cum pedibus’ (p. 
146.32L.). 

Cassandra warns of the impending disaster, Casssandra by a 
god’s command never believed. And the Trojans, Virgil’s pious 
Trojans, for whom that day would be their last, joyfully garland 
the temples of the gods. The Trojans of Quintus and Triphiodorus, 
on the other hand, in keeping with the tradition, deck not the tem- 
ples of the gods but the Horse with garlands“ and pass their last 
day in feasting and heavy drinking.“ In Euripides’ Troades, 544-7, 
the Horse is welcomed into the city with flute music and the 
dancing and singing of unmarried girls. The unmarried, 


% Andromache’s lament, scen. 92 V.? = 87 J., Ὃ pater, o patria, o Priami 
domus’. Cf. the epilogue which Aeneas pronounces on Priam, 2.554-8, with that 
of Quint. Smyrn. 13.246-50. 

“1 The idea of the monstrous (which lay within the range of contemporary 
Roman experience) may have occurred to Virgil independently, but there are 
suggestions of it in the tradition: Triph. 248 θαύμασαν, 288 θαῦμα, 289 
τέρας, Quint. Smyrn. 12.359 θάμβεον. 

8 See Campbell on Quint. Smyrn. 12.434-5. 

® Quint. Smyrn. 13.1-13, Triph. 498-502. Virgil only touches on the rev- 
elry of the Trojans, 2.265 ‘urbem somno uinoque sepultam’, where Heyne re- 
marks: ‘Non moratur poeta in comissationibus Troianorum, quas adtingit 
tantum’. Cf. also A. 6.513-14, 520-2. 
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hymn-singing boys and girls of Troy—‘pueri circum innuptaeque 
puellae / sacra canunt’ (2.238-9)—are mostly Roman Virgil’s.” 

Meanwhile the heavens turn and, rushing upward from the 
ocean, night’' involves earth and sky and the treachery of the 
Greeks in its great shadow. In the city, the Trojans are quiet now, 
their weary limbs wrapped in sleep, while the ships from Tenedos 
advance through the friendly silence of a still moon, ‘tacitae per 
amica silentia lunae’ (2.255),”” making for the known shore. The 
Greeks set out under cover of darkness and attack Troy before 
midnight, when the moon rises, faintly illuminating the scene of 
battle—‘Rhipeus et maximus armis / Epytus, oblati per lunam’ 
(2.339-40), ‘Rhipeus and Epytus huge in his armor, met by moon- 
light’. 


” Cf. e.g. Catull. 34.3-4 ‘Dianam pueri integri / puellaeque canamus’, a 
poem reminiscent of a hymn. See Gerlaud on Triph. 308-309, Campbell on 
Quint. Smyrn. 12.436-7. 

”1 2.250 ‘ruit Oceano nox’. Commentators routinely cite Od. 5.294 (=9.69) 
ὀρώσει δ᾽ οὐρανόθεν νύξ, and no doubt Virgil had the Odyssey in mind; but 
in Virgil night is coming on, not as in Homer coming to an end. See Knox 
(1989), who cites Quint. Smyrn. 10.436-7 μέχρις ἐπὶ χθόνα δῖαν ἀπ᾽ εὐρέος 
Ὠκεανοῖο / νὺξ ἐχύθη, μερόπεσσι λύσιν καμάτοιο φέρουσα. See also 
Knox (1986), 70. At precisely this point in the narrative Quintus 12.575 has 
μάλα γὰρ τάχ᾽ ἐπήιεν ὑστατίη νύξ, Triphiodorus 452-3 δαιμονίη δὲ / 
Ἴλιον αἰπεινὴν ὀλεσίπτολις ἀμφέβαλεν νύξ. 

72 That is, the dark of the moon; see Grafton- Swerdlow (1986). 


IV 


DIDO AND AENEAS 


The story of Troy and his wanderings told, Aeneas at last falls 
silent, ‘conticuit tandem factoque hic fine quieuit’ (3.718). But the 
queen has long since been smitten with love; her heart’s blood 
feeds the wound, a secret fire consumes her (4.1-2): 


At regina graui iamdudum saucia cura' 
uulnus alit uenis et caeco carpitur igni. 


With these abrupt, allusive lines Virgil prepares his reader for 
the story which follows, a love story told in Hellenistic style (there 
being no other)—an epyllion or miniature epic, so far as the larger 
decorum of epic permitted,” concentrating on the woman’s emo- 
tions and ending unhappily. (Sympathetic readers tend to forget 
that, given its literary pedigree, such a story must end unhappily.) 

Dido ‘smitten with love’, ‘saucia cura’, recalls Ennius’ 
Medea, ‘sick at heart, smitten with savage love’ (Medea exul 254 
V?=216J.): 


Medea animo aegro amore saeuo saucia.” 


But Virgil’s allusion here, as elsewhere, is twofold:* to Ennius 
and, more precisely, to Catullus—to Medea, that is, and to Ariadne 


! By placing ‘cura’ and ‘igni’ at the end of successive lines Virgil may be 
alluding to the Varronian etymology of cura: ‘quod cor urit’; see O’Hara (1996) 
ad loc. 

2 See Heinze (1993), 98-9, CHCL ii. 188-9, A. Perutelli, EV s.v. epillio 341. 

5 The pronounced alliteration and assonance ‘uulnus alit venis et caeco 
carpitur igni / multa uiri uirtus animo multusque’ are reminiscent of the high 
archaic style of Ennius, ‘nam numquam era errans mea domo ecferret pedem, / 
Medea animo aegro saeuo saucia’. 

* Or rather, threefold, for Virgil is also indebted to Lucretius, who alludes 
to Ennius, 4.1048 ‘idque petit corpus, mens unde est saucia amore’, and then 
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abandoned on the lonely shore of Dia; like Medea, a princess se- 
duced by an adventurer from over the sea (Catull. 64.249-50):° 


quae tum prospectans cedentem maesta carinam 
multiplices animo uoluebat saucia curas. 


then gazing sadly at the ship’s lessening hull, stricken at heart, she 
pondered a manifold sorrow. 


‘“Saucia curas’, ‘saucia cura’—the allusion is exquisite, the 
implication unmistakable. 

The metaphor of love’s burning wound (to be developed in the 
simile of the wounded deer in lines 66-73) is adapted from Apol- 
lonius 3.280-7: Eros slips unseen into Aeetes’ palace, crouches at 
Jason’s feet, takes aim at Medea, and fires—and his arrow burned 
deep in the girl’s heart, like a flame (286-7): 


βέλος δ᾽ ἐνεδαίετο κούρῃ 
νέρθεν ὑπὸ κραδίῃ, φλογὶ εἴκελον. 


Dido’s passion, though less sudden, is no less consuming; she 
thinks only of Aeneas, of his valor and the glory of his race; his 
looks, his words remain fixed in her heart, ‘haerent infixi pectore 
uultus / uerbaque’ (4.4-5). Here Virgil uses infigo metaphorically, 
but elsewhere in its proper sense of an arrow or a spear, and, when 


elaborates the metaphor, 1049 ‘namque omnes plerumque cadunt in uulnus’. 
With ‘caeco ... igni’ cf. Lucr. 4.1120 ‘“uulnere caeco’; caecus in this sense is 
Lucretian (TLL s.v. 45.45). 

ἡ Medea had been associated with Ariadne by Apollonius, 3.997-1006; see 
CHCL ii. 191-2. 

6 Eros with his bow and arrows became popular in the Hellenistic period. 
Cupid, his Roman counterpart, is out of place in epic, belonging rather to com- 
edy and elegy (TLL Onomast. s.v. Cupido 748.78). Virgil boldly introduces him 
into the Aeneid, 1.657-90, but without his bow and arrows. Cf. Kenney (1990), 
198: ‘In Apollonius Eros is very much the Hellenistic naughty boy, Amor II. In 
Virgil the situation is Apollonian, but the character of Cupid, addressed by his 
mother as meae uires, mea magna potentia, is rather that of the all-powerful 
cosmic force, Amor I... Virgil superimposes one Cupid on the other”. 
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metaphor becomes reality, of Dido’s death-wound, ‘infixum ... sub 
pectore uulnus’ (4.689). 

Dido is restless and frightened. “What dreams terrify me!’, she 
exclaims to her sister the next morning, ‘Anna soror, quae me 
‘suspensam insomnia terrent!’ (4.9). ‘If it were not fixed immova- 
bly in my mind never to join myself with another in wedlock after 
my first love deceived me by dying; if I were not sick of nuptial 
bed and torch, I might perhaps have yielded to this one—fault’ 
(4.15-19): 


si mihi non animo fixum immotumque sederet 
ne cui me uinclo uellem sociare iugali, 
postquam primus amor deceptam morte fefellit; 
si non pertaesum thalami taedaeque fuisset, 
huic uni forsan potui succumbere culpae. 


The intensity of Dido’s barely suppressed emotion is evident 
in the intensity of her language, in the repetition ‘si mihi ... si non’, 
in the alliteration and assonance ‘pertaesum thalami taedaeque’, 
and especially in the line ‘huic uni forsan potui succumbere cul- 
pae’. Since Dido has been speaking of Aeneas, the reader will 
momentarily refer ‘huic uni’ to him, then correct this first impres- 
sion on finding ‘culpae’ at the end of the line.’ (Servius remarks 
that each word of this line, in which Dido both admits and denies 
her passion, is to be emphasized.)® The syntactical ambiguity, with 


”Culpa in a sexual sense is attested before Virgil in Catullus 68.139 
‘coniugis in culpa’, as is succumbo, Catullus 111.3 ‘sed cuiuis quamuis potius 
succumbere par est’. Succumbo occurs only here in Virgil, culpa only here and 
in 4.172 (see above, p. 46). ‘Culpae’ is emphasized by its position and, as Pease 
notes, by the alliteration ‘succumbere culpae’ (note also the emphasis on 
‘coniugis’ in line 21). Cf. Ovid’s reading of this line, Met. 7.748-50 ‘et peccasse 
fatebar / et potuisse datis simili succumbere culpae / me quoque muneribus’, 
and see Casali on Ov. Her. 9.2. Several scholars have felt that ‘huic uni’ should 
refer to Aeneas (see Pease’s note) but were unable to construe the line. For 
similar cases of ambiguity, see above, p. 43 n. 44. 

8 ‘Singula pronuntianda sunt; ingenti enim dicta sunt libra, quibus confes- 
sioni desiderii sui quandam inicit refrenationem’. 
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Dido’s almost instantaneous correction, mirtors her wavering con- 
stancy and sudden resolution as she thinks of Aeneas and then, 
guiltily, of Sychaeus. 

Recognizing the traces of an old flame, “agnosco ueteris ues- 
tigia flammae’ (4.23), Dido pronounces a curse, a pathetic, beauti- 
ful curse, on herself should she prove untrue to the memory of 
Sychaeus: ‘But may deep earth sooner swallow me up or the Fa- 
ther All-powerful with his thunderbolt hurl me down to the shades, 
the pale shades in Erebus, and unfathomable night’, ‘sed mihi uel 
tellus optem prius ima dehiscat’ / uel pater omnipotens adigat me 
fulmine ad umbras, / pallentis umbras Erebo, noctemque profun- 
dam’ (4.24-6). Then, with renewed intensity: ‘He has stolen my 
love away, the man who first wedded me; let him have it with him 
and keep it in the grave’, “116 meos, primus qui me sibi iunxit, 
amores / abstulit; ille habeat secum seruetque sepulcro’ (4.28-9).' 
Whereupon she bursts into a passion of tears. 

Anna is a concerned and loving sister; like the confidante in 
Greek tragedy,'' a practical woman of limited imagination. She 
sees no difficulty, rather a heaven-sent opportunity. “Will you al- 
ways be grieving’, she asks, “and never know the joys of love and 
marriage? Do you really believe'” that the dead and buried care? 
True, you rejected previous suitors; will you now struggle against 
a love that pleases you? Think of your situation, of the fierce tribes 
surrounding you. Think of the danger arising from Tyre and your 
brother’s threats. O think, my sister, of the glory and empire that 
will accrue to Carthage from such a marriage. Only ask leave of 
the gods’, “tu modo posce deos ueniam’ (4.50)—only ask leave of 
the gods (Anna has no fear or scruples) and invent reasons to de- 


9 The form of her oath is Homeric, e.g. 11.4.182 τότε μοι χάνοι εὐρεῖα 
χθών (see Pease’s note here)— ‘mais dans !’Iliade ce n’est qu’une facon de 
parler courante, une formule qui a perdu 1’Energie de son sens primitif; elle la 
reprend dans la bouche de Didon’ (Cartault (1926), i. 341). 

10 Note the repetition ‘ille ... ille’, the emphasis on ‘abstulit’, and the alli- 
teration ‘secum seruetque sepulcro’. 

I! See Heinze (1993), 99-101. 

12 Note the rhythmic emphasis on ‘credis’ (1. 34). 
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tain him while winter and Orion rage upon the sea’. Dido is only 
too willing to be persuaded; Anna reassures her and dispels her 
shame, ‘soluitque pudorem’ (4.55)—so simply and easily, in a 
phrase, the idealized Pudor Dido had so lately sworn to preserve 
inviolate, “ante, Pudor, quam te uiolo aut tua iura resoluo’ (4.27). 

Dido and Anna then visit the temples, moving from altar to 
altar, seeking peace and forgiveness of the gods. They offer sacri- 
fices to Ceres, to Apollo, to Bacchus, and above all to Juno, 
guardian of the marriage bond—Dido herself, in all her beauty, 
taking a goblet in her right hand and pouring wine between the 
horns of a white heifer. Again and again she solemnizes the day 
with sacrifices, staring into the victims’ opened bellies, reading the 
panting entrails. (Dido is no Roman matron, though she is some- 
times judged by that severe standard; she is a Phoenician, Phoeni- 
cian Dido, as Aeneas reminds her in a terrible moment (4.348), 
exotic and passionate.) 

Freed of her inhibitions, Dido wanders aimlessly through the 
city, and the great work of building ceases (4.86-9). Dido exhibits 
the usual symptoms of Hellenistic passion,'” though, as befits a 
queen, on a larger scale. Virgil compares her to a mortally 
wounded deer (4.66-73): 


est mollis flamma medullas 
interea et tacitum uiuit sub pectore uulnus. 
uritur!* infelix Dido totaque uagatur 
urbe furens, qualis coniecta cerua sagitta, 
quam procul incautam nemora inter Cresia fixit 
pastor agens telis liquitque uolatile ferrum 
nescius: illa fuga siluas saltusque peragrat 
Dictaeos; haeret lateri letalis harundo. 


The flame meanwhile devours the soft marrow of her bones, deep in 
her breast lives the quiet wound. She burns, unhappy Dido, and in a 
frenzy wanders throughout the city, like a deer pierced by an arrow, 


13 See Clausen on E. 2.69-72, 10.55-6. 
4 For the fires of love see Pease here, Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 
1.33.6, McKeown on Ov. Am. 1. 1.26. 
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an unwary doe that a shepherd hunting in the Cretan woods has shot 
from afar, unknowingly, and left the winged steel] in the wound: she 
flees through the woods and clearings of Mount Dicte, the deadly 
reed lodged in her side. 


The idea of Virgil’s simile was no doubt suggested by a simile 
in Apollonius, an original simile'” displayed at the beginning of 
Book 4, in which Medea, the inexperienced, fearful girl, is com- 
pared to a young deer frightened by hunting dogs (4.12-13): 


τρέσσεν δ᾽ ἠύτε τις κούφη κεμὰς ἥν TE βαθείης 
τάρφεσιν ἐν ξυλόχοιο κυνῶν ἐφόβησεν ὁμοκλή. 


She fled like ἃ nimble fawn frightened by dogs baying in the thickets 
of adeep wood. 


Virgil’s simile is more emotional than that of Apollonius, 
which implies no relationship between hunter and hunted, and 
more elaborate. Most noticeable are the adjectives Cresius and 
Dictaeus, both Hellenistic and both new in Latin poetry, which not 
only set the scene of the simile but indicate its Hellenistic charac- 
ter. Cresius first occurs here, a rare adjective confined to poetry.'* 
Dictaeus, though somewhat less rare, is equally poetic.” Virgil 
had already used it in E. 6.55-6 ‘Nymphae, / Dictaeae Nymphae, 
nemorum iam claudite saltus’, ‘Nymphs, Dictaean Nymphs, now 


5 Cf. Livrea ad loc.: ‘una similtudine interamente nuova’, Fränkel (1968), 
ad loc.: ‘eines der eindrucksvollsten Gleichnisse der Argon.’, and see Nelis 
(1991). 

16 It occurs only once again in Virgil, in the Zaudes Herculis, an imitation 
of Greek hymnic style, 8.294-5 “tu Cresia mactas / prodigia’. See TLL Onomast. 
s.v. Cretes 710.49. Κρήσιος is an even rarer adjective: it occurs once in a cho- 
rus of Euripides, Hipp. 372, and once in Callimachus, fr. 202.82 Pf., but not in 
Theocritus or Apollonius. 

17 See TLL s.v. Δικταῖος first occurs in Aratus, Phaen. 35, then in Calli- 
machus, Hymn 1.47 Aıktalaı Μελίαι, Epigr. 22.3, and Apollonius, 1.509, 
1130, 2.434, 4.1640. 
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close the clearings in the woods’, of which there seems to be a 
reminiscence here. 

But why a shepherd? And why hunting in the Cretan woods? 
Hunting is only incidental to pastoral life, but Virgil’s shepherds 
(the shepherds of Theocritus appear to be less enterprising) do 
hunt,'® notably the lovesick soldier and would-be shepherd Gallus 
in his fantasy of pastoral life (Ε. 10.55-60): 


interea mixtis lustrabo Maenala nymphis 

aut acris uenabor apros, non me ulla uetabunt 
frigora Parthenios canibus circumdare saltus. 

iam mihi per rupes uideor lucosque sonantis 

ire, libet Partho torquere Cydonia cornu 
spicula—tamquam haec sit nostri medicina furoris. 


Meanwhile I will range over Maenalus with the nymphs or hunt the 
wild boar. No frosts will keep me from surrounding the clearings of 
Parthenius with my dogs. Already I see myself moving among the 
rocks and through echoing groves, already with pleasure shooting 
Cretan arrows from a Parthian bow -as if this were a remedy for my 
madness. 


Though Hellenistic in character, Virgil’s simile begins with a 
detail of Latin poetic technique which he may have noticed in Ca- 
tullus. Line 68 is framed by two verbs, ‘uritur ... uagatur’, the sec- 
ond verb explaining or defining the first: Dido’s extreme 
restlessness is owing to her fiery passion. Thus in Catullus 83.6 
“uritur et loquitur’ (the two verbs frame the second half of the 
pentameter): Lesbia burns and therefore abuses her lover;'” and in 
Catullus 5.1 “Viuamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus’: to live in the 
fullest sense is to love. 


18. Another, and not unrelated, pastoral hunter appears in G. 3.344-5, a Lib- 
yan herdsman with a Spartan hunting dog and a Cretan quiver, ‘Amyclaeumque 
canem Cressamque pharetram’. Spartan (Amyclaean) hunting dogs were fa- 
mous; see Gow-Scholfield on Nicander, Ther. 670 σκυλάκεσσιν ᾿Αμυκλαίῃσι. 
Both Amyclaeus and Cressa are new to Latin poetry; see TLL s.v. Amyclae 
2028.32, TLL Onomast. s.v. Cretes 710.25, 32. 

19 See Clausen, (1955), 51. 
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So passes the long winter of love (4.193). When the epic hero 
becomes involved with a woman— Odysseus with Circe, Jason 
with Medea, Aeneas with Dido—how is the relationship to be ter- 
minated, as it must be, and the hero released to accomplish his 
destiny?” 

The outspoken, restive comrades of Odysseus call him aside 
and rebuke him (10.469-74): 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δή ῥ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸς ἔην, περὶ δ᾽ ἔτραπον ὧραι 
μηνῶν φθινόντων, περὶ δ᾽ ἤματα μακρὰ τελέσθη, 
καὶ τότε μ᾽ ἐκκαλέσαντες ἔφαν ἐρίηρες ἑταῖροι 
“δαιμόνι᾽, ἤδη νῦν μιμνήσκεο πατρίδος αἴης, 

εἴ τοι θέσφατόν ἐστι σαωθῆναι καὶ ἱκέσθαι 

οἶκον ἐυκτίμενον σὴν ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν᾽. 


But when a year passed and the seasons turned round 
as the months died away and the long days ended, 
my comrades called me aside and reproached me: 
‘Master, remember now your native land, 

if you are fated to arrive safe at your 

well-built house and native land’. 


Lacking the will or desire to act for himself, Odysseus at once 
agrees, and that very night, in bed with Circe, begs her to fulfill 
her promise and send him home. 

The case of Jason is similar if somewhat more complicated, 
for he is not alone in his dalliance: almost all the Argonauts have 
become involved with Lemnian women. It remains for Heracles, 
who has stayed by the ship, to call them together and, with scath- 
ing irony, castigate their self-indulgence and delinquency (1.861-7, 
872-4): 


ἀμβολίη δ᾽ eis ἦμαρ ἀεὶ ἐξ ἤματος Tiev 
ναυτιλίης: δηρὸν δ᾽ ἄν ἐλίνυον αὖθι μένοντες, 
εἰ μὴ ἀολλίσσας ἑτάρους ἀπάνευθε γυναικῶν 
Ἡρακλέης τοίοισιν ἐνιπτάζων μετέειπε’ 


20 See Clauss (1993), 136-8. 
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“Δαιμόνιοι, πάτρης ἐμφύλιον αἷμ᾽ ἀποέργει 
ἡμέας; ἦε γάμων ἐπιδευέες ἐνθάδ᾽ ἔβημεν 

κεῖθεν ὀνοσσάμενοι πολιήτιδας; ... 

ἴομεν αὖτις ἕκαστοι ἐπὶ σφεά: τὸν δ᾽ ἐνὶ λέκτροις 
'γὙψιπύλης εἰᾶτε πανήμερον, εἰσόκε Λῆμνον 
παισὶν ἐπανδρώσῃ μεγάλη TE ἑ βάξις Ἱκηται᾽. 


The sailing was always put off from day to day, and they would 
have lingered there a long time had not Heracles gathered his com- 
rades together apart from the women and reproached them: ‘My 
masters, does the murder of kindred keep us from our native land? 
Or did we come here in search of brides, scorning the women of our 
own country? ... Let us then return, each to his own, but leave him 
all day long in Hypsipyle’s bed until he has peopled Lemnos with 
his sons and won great renown’. 


Ashamed, the Argonauts dare not look Heracles in the face or 
speak, but hastily prepare for departure. Jason, after taking leave 
of a remarkably sympathetic and gracious Hypsipyle, is the first to 
embark. 

But how is Aeneas to be removed from Carthage? For his 
men, long habituated to unquestioning obedience,”' cannot be ex- 
pected to question or reproach him now. (There is only a hint of 
their suppressed discontent in the cheerful readiness with which 
they obey his secret order to prepare the fleet for departure, ‘ocius 
omnes / imperio laeti parent et iussa facessunt’ (4.294-5).)” Divine 
intervention is required.” Importuned by larbas, a neighboring 


11 See above, p. 20 

22. As Claudius Donatus notices: “laeti autem hoc faciebant quia contra uo- 
luntatem apud Carthaginem tenebantur’. Cf. 4.418 ‘puppibus et laeti nautae im- 
posuere coronas’, with Pease’s note. Ships were ordinarily garlanded not on 
departure but on arrival, as in G. 1.303-4 ‘ceu pressae cum iam portum tetigere 
carinae, / puppibus et laeti nautae imposuere coronas’. Virgil likes to reuse his 
own poetry, and does so here to indicate the joy of Aeneas’ men on leaving 
Carthage. 

® As it is to separate Odysseus from Calypso, or rather, Calypso from 
Odysseus; see Knauer (1964), 211-14, Griffin (1980), 56-7. The situation on 
Ogygia is quite different: Odysseus’ men have perished, and he is in effect held 
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prince whose offer of marriage Dido had rejected, Jupiter turns his 
eyes to the royal city and the lovers forgetful of their better fame, 
‘oblitos famae melioris amantis’ (4.221), and decides that Aeneas 
must set sail at once, “nauiget!’ (4.237). When Mercury descends 
by way of Mount Atlas, his maternal grandfather metamor- 
phosed,”* with Jupiter’s peremptory command, alighting first on 
the pine-covered head that props the sky, then swooping down to 
the sea like a bird and flying along the Libyan coast to Carthage, 
Aeneas submits instantly, struck dumb with amazement by the 
epiphany. Now he burns to flee away and leave behind (with a 
sweet pang, however) the land of Africa, ‘ardet abire fuga dul- 
cisque relinquere terras’ (4.281). 

But how to manage? How to get around the impassioned 
queen, ‘reginam ambire furentem’ (4.283)? After much anxious 
thought, Aeneas calls his captains together, orders them quietly 
(‘taciti’, 289) to prepare the fleet, muster their comrades on the 
shore, and conceal (‘dissimulent’, 291) the reason for this sudden 
activity. Meanwhile he will approach Dido when circumstances 
are right and speak to her in the gentlest, kindest way,” for she 
knows nothing, ‘optima Dido’, and will not imagine a rupture pos- 
sible in so great a love, ‘tantos rumpi non speret amores’ (292). 

Virgil is too humane a poet, too scrupulous, to exculpate his 
hero. But his modern commentators and translators are embar- 
rassed by Aeneas’ behavior, and especially by two words he uses, 
‘ambire’ and ‘optima’, which they wish to modify or explain 
away. 

Servius Danielis had no doubt about the meaning of ambire: 
‘blanditiis uel subdole circumvenire’, ‘to circumvent by flattery or 


prisoner by Calypso. Therefore Hermes, on descending from Olympus, commu- 
nicates Zeus’ decision not to Odysseus but to Calypso. 

4 See above, p. 53. 

® 4.293-4 ‘temptaturum aditus et quae mollisima fandi / tempora’. What 
Virgil means is clear enough from 4.423 (Dido to Anna) ‘sola uiri mollis aditus 
et tempora noras’. It seems not to have been noticed that this is the only instance 
of the superlative of mollis in the Aeneid (24 instances)—surely a fact bearing 
on the tone here. 
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guile’. Nor would commentators now have any doubt were they 
not committed to defending Aeneas’ character.” The verb is found 
four times in the Aeneid : here, twice in its literal sense (6.550, 
10.243), which is irrelevant here, and in 7.333-4 ‘neu conubiis 
ambire Latinum / Aeneadae possint’, where Juno fears that Latinus 
will be cajoled into a matrimonial alliance by the Trojans. 

How to get round the impassioned queen? On only four occa- 
sions does Aeneas use the title regina: on that first night, when, 
reluctantly, he consented to tell her the story of Troy (2.3); here, 
awakened from his dream of love and perceiving not the woman 
but the queen; when he is about to leave her (4.334); and, finally, 
in the Underworld (6.460). The hastily resumed formality here has 
been attributed to the fact that Aeneas is speaking to his men, but 
the unemotional, respectful adjective is disturbing even so. Sud- 
denly Dido, ‘optima Dido’, seems remote and estranged,” as in his 
parting speech when, for the first time, he uses her old Phoenician 
name, ‘nor shall I be sorry to remember Elissa’, ‘nec me memi- 
nisse pigebit Elissae’ (4.335). ‘Meminisse ... Elissae’: the asso- 
nance calls attention to the unfamiliar name. It has been noticed 
that, for whatever reason, Virgil does not use the oblique cases of 


26 T,E. Page is an honorable exception. Austin: ‘literally, “to canvass”, a 
good word here, but Page is wrong in thinking that it “hints at cunning and 
treachery”; the sense of pleading or persuading is uppermost, as in Hor. Carm. 
1.35.5 “te pauper ambit sollicita prece / ruris colonus”’; but cf. Nisbet-Hubbard 
ibid.: ‘the word suggests the ingratiating blandishments of a canvasser or of- 
fice-seeker’. 

” Here are some translations of ‘optima’: “benignant’, ‘his dear’, ‘gener- 
ous’, ‘good’, ‘gracious’, ‘kindest of friends’, ‘in her kindness’, ‘noble’. Cf. 
Austin: ‘Optima is heart-breaking in its context ... It means what it says, that 
Dido was all the world to him’; Highet (1972), 72: ‘his warm affection for Dido 
(dulcis, 281; optima, 291; tantos amores, 292)’, but optima sits uneasily here. 
Cartault (1926) has it about right, i. 137: ‘l’excellente Didon—optima Dido 
c’est tout ce qui’il trouve ἃ en dire’; similarly Pease: ‘Is it not, perhaps, in the 
(slightly disparaging) sense of “that excellent woman, Dido””?. Ancient readers, 
too, may have felt uneasy, DServ.: ‘pro adhuc optima’. 
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Dido;” but Virgil often turns a linguistic or metrical difficulty to 
poetic advantage. 

Dido (who can deceive a lover?) fearing her very secu- 
rity—‘omnia tuta timens’ (4.298), a deep-seated sense of experi- 
ence—realizes that Aeneas plans to leave her (4.300-3):” 


saeuit inops animi totamque incensa per urbem 
bacchatur, qualis commbotis excita sacris 
Thyias, ubi audito stimulant trieterica Baccho 
orgia nocturnusque uocat clamore Cithaeron. 


Raging and desperate, inflamed with passion, she wanders wildly 
throughout the city, like a Maenad aroused by the shaking of the 
sacred implements when the triennial orgies goad her with the cry of 
Bacchus and Cithaeron’s clamor calls her into the night. 


Dido is no Hypsipyle. She collects herself, however, and not 
waiting for him to speak, confronts Aeneas (4.305-6): 


dissimulare etiam sperasti, perfide, tantum 
posse nefas tacitusque mea decedere terra? 


Did you hope, traitor, to conceal such a crime and leave my land 
without a word? 


She begins abruptly, with an angry question,” repeating two 
words, ‘taciti’ (289) and “dissimulent’ (291), from Aeneas’ secret 
instructions to his men, as if she had overheard him, and echoing 
the beginning of Ariadne’s lament (64.132-3):?' 


28 See McDermott (1943), G. Maggiulli, EV s.v. Elissa. 

® In structure this simile corresponds, though the tone is now more in- 
tense, to the simile of the wounded deer, 4.68-72: ‘uritur’ (68), ‘saeuit’ (300); 
‘totaque uagatur / urbe furens’ (68-9), ‘totamque incensa per urbem / bacchatur’ 
(300-1); ‘qualis coniecta cerua sagitta’ (69), ‘qualis commotis excita sacris’ 
(301); ‘quam ... que’ (70-1), ‘ubi ... que’ (302-3). See below n. 55. 

Ὁ Highet (1972): ‘with a hiss of hatred’; see Feeney (1983), 207. 

?! Cartault (1926), i. 350: ‘305 perfide, 366 perfide, 421 perfidus; de m&me 
dans la bouche d’Ariane, Catulle, LXIV, 132 perfide, 133 perfide, 174 
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sicine me patriis auectam, perfide, ab aris, 
perfide, deserto liquisti in litore, Theseu? 


Did you then carry me away from my father’s altars to leave me on a 
desolate shore, traitor, traitor Theseus? 


Angry as she is, Dido soon relents and begins to plead with 
Aeneas, imploring him not to leave her. ‘Suppose you were not 
seeking a strange land and an unknown home, suppose Troy were 
standing as of old, would you seek Troy across a stormy sea?’ 
Then assailed by a sudden doubt: ‘Is it me you flee?’, ‘mene fu- 
gis?’ (314).”” ‘By these tears and your right hand, by the begin- 
nings of the marriage we had, I beg you, if ever I deserved well of 
you, or if anything of mine was sweet to you, have pity on a falling 
house’, ‘si bene quid de te merui, fuit aut tibi quicquam / dulce 
meum, miserere domus labentis’ (317-18). “To whom, guest, do 
you leave me, a dying woman? (‘guest’, for she can no longer call 
him *husband’)’, “σα! me moribundam deseris hospes’ (323). ‘If 
only I had borne a child before you left, if a little Aeneas were 
playing in my palace, whose face at least would bring you back to 
me, then I should not seem utterly deceived and abandoned’, 
‘saltem si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset / ante fugam suboles, si 
quis mihi paruulus aula / luderet Aeneas, qui te tamen ore referret, 


perfidus’. That is, ‘perfide’ occurs in the same metrical positions in the first line 
of Ariadne’s lament and of Dido’s first speech, and ‘perfide’ in the same metri- 
cal position in the second line of Ariadne’s lament and of Dido’s second speech; 
‘perfidus’ is used once subsequently by Ariadne and by Dido. See also Wills 
(1996), 26-7. 

32. An old poetic motif, here first in epic: Sappho 1.21 L.-P. “καὶ γὰρ αἱ 
φεύγει, ταχέως διώξει᾽ (but see Giacomelli (1980)), Anacreon 417.1-2P. 
“öde θρηικίη, τί δή He... / νηλέως φεύγεις;᾽, Theocr. 6.17 “καὶ φεύγει 
φιλέοντα καὶ οὐ φιλέοντα διώκει᾽, E. 2.60 ‘quem fugis, a! demens?’, A. 
9.199-200 ‘mene ... / Nise, fugis?’. Cf. Norden on A. 6.466: ‘Das Motiv is aus 
der alten Lyrik ... über die alexandrinische Poesie in die lateinische Erotik ge- 
kommen’. In the Underworld, their roles are reversed and it is Aeneas who puts 
the question, 6.466 ‘quem fugis?”. 
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/ non equidem omnino capta ac deserta uiderer’ (327-30).” A little 
Aeneas: ‘paruulus’, the only true diminutive—and infinitely 
sad—in this long heroic poem. 

Aeneas, as Virgil’s reader knows, is powerfully moved, but 
Dido does not know, for Aeneas’ demeanor betrays nothing of the 
love and sympathy he feels: ‘His eyes he held motionless at Jupi- 
ter’s command and, with a struggle, repressed the love in his 
heart’, ‘ille Iouis monitis immota tenebat / lumina et obnixus 
curam sub corde premebat’ (4.331-2). Obnitor is commonly used 
of intense physical effort; Virgil, the first poet to make much use 
of the verb, seems also to have been the first to use it of intense 
emotional effort.‘* And Aeneas remains, after Dido’s last, furious 
speech to him, ‘with a heart shaken by his great love’, ‘magnoque 
animum labefactus amore’ (4.395). Like obnitor, labefacio is a 
strong, ‘physical’ verb. Aeneas’ love even transcends death. 
Recognizing Dido among the shades of fair women in the Under- 
world, he weeps, for he had not supposed that his leaving would 
cause her so much pain, and speaks to her with the sweetness of 
love, ‘dulcique adfatus amore est’ (6.455). 

But why does Aeneas never tell Dido of his love? Because he 
cannot; he is inhibited by epic decorum, by the tradition in which 
he moves and has his being. Passionate love on the man’s part can 
be expressed in comedy, elegy, and pastoral, but not in epic. A 
modern reader may be surprised that Virgil reveals so little of 
Aeneas’ love, and perhaps be inclined to doubt its existence: an 


55 For the idea of this passage Virgil is indebted to Apollonius, 1.897-8 
(Hypsipyle to Jason, whom she knows she will never see again) 'Aıtre δ᾽ ἧμιν 
ἔπος ... / ... ἣν ἄρα δή με θεοὶ δώωσι τεκέσθαι᾽, ‘tell me what I am to do if 
the gods allow me to give birth’; for its tenderness, to Catullus, 61.209 “Τοτ- 
quatus ... paruulus’, 214-18 ‘sit suo similis patri / Manlio et facile insciis / 
noscitetur ab omnibus, / et pudicitam suae / matris indicet ore’. To the passages 
cited by West (above, p. 52 n. 13) and by Pease here add Macrob. Sat. 2.5.3 
(Augustus) ‘idem cum ad nepotum turbam similtudinemque respexerat qua 
repraesentabatur Agrippa, dubitare de pudicitia filiae erubescebat’. In the case 
of Hypsipyle, there was a son, Euneos, king of Lemnos (Il. 23.747). 

ATLLSY.1233; 
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ancient reader might have been surprised at how much Virgil re- 
veals, for he goes even further in this respect than Apollonius. 

Jason, it is true, speaks to Medea of love—speaks, with his 
sweet Hellenic art, to the barbarian girl of enduring love and mar- 
riage (3.1128-30); yet only once is he described as feeling love, 
and then only for a moment: “and over him too, at the girl’s tears, 
stole Love the destroyer’, τὸν δὲ καὶ αὐτὸν ὑπήϊε δάκρυσι 
κούρης / οὖλος Ἔρως (3.1077-8).”° When Medea, fearing her 
father’s murderous rage, flees to the Argonauts and offers to help 
Jason steal the Golden Fleece, he swears to make her his wedded 
wife on their arrival in Hellas (4.95-8). But later she has reason to 
suspect him of bad faith— ‘Where have your honeyed promises 
gone”, “ποῦ δὲ μελιχραὶ ὑποσχεσίαι βεβάασιν;᾽ (4.359) —and 
their enforced marriage takes place far from Hellas and under cir- 
cumstances very unlike those she had been led to expect.” 

Dido’s passionate outpouring is met with a constrained, chill 
response.’ This is Aeneas’ only speech to Dido in Book 4, and 
only his second speech to her in the poem; his third, and last, will 
be in the Underworld. Dido, on the other hand, speaks nine times 
in Book 4;”* only Evander speaks more lines in a single book.” 
But the loquacity of Dido and Evander proceeds from quite differ- 
ent causes: Evander represents Nestor, the garrulous old hero of 
the Iliad; Dido, the Hellenistic woman in love, excitable, histri- 
onic, giving rein to her emotions. 

‘I shall never —Aeneas begins after a pause, feeling his 
way—'never, Ὁ Queen, deny the many claims to gratitude which 
you can enumerate, nor shall I be sorry to remember Elissa while 
memory lasts, while there is breath in my body’, ‘ego te, quae 


35. Beye (1969), 54: “This heterosexual love bespeaks a kind of sexuality 
new to epic, and I believe that Jason appears essentially passive because the epic 
tradition could not, even for Apollonius, accommodate itself to the theme of a 
male exhibiting strong feelings of love and affection for a female’. 

36 See above, p. 45. 

?7 See Feeney (1983), 205-10. 

®® Highet (1972), 332. 

® Highet (1972), 333. 
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plurima fando / enumerare uales, numquam, regina, negabo / pro- 
meritam, nec me meminisse pigebit Elissae / dum memor ipse mei, 
dum spiritus hos regit artus’ (4.333-6). Now it is ‘Queen’ and 
‘Elissa’, her old Phoenician name, but before (and how long before 
it seems) it had been Dido, as it will be, once again, in the Under- 
world, ‘infelix Dido’ (6.456). Then, as if having made up his mind, 
he states his intention, ‘pro re pauca loquar’ (337): he will confine 
himself to the few plain facts of the case.“ He did not plan to steal 
away (appearances to the contrary) nor did he promise marriage 
(but he seems to have let her think of their relationship as mar- 
riage)." Left to himself, it fate allowed, he would rebuild the city 
of Troy.” But now Apollo’s Lycian oracle (of which neither Dido 
nor the reader has heard anything) bids him seek great Italy, Italy, 
‘Italiam magnam ... / Italiam’ (345-6). There is his love, there his 
country. She is a Phoenician,*” and if the citadel of Carthage, the 
sight of a Libyan city, delights her, why should she grudge the 
Trojans a settlement in the land of Ausonia? Night after night his 
father’s troubled ghost warns him in his dreams, terrifying him (of 
which, again, neither Dido nor the reader has heard anything; but 
the reader will learn later (6.695-6) that, however unconvincingly, 
Aeneas was telling the truth here). And there is the wrong done his 
son, whom he defrauds of a kingdom in Hesperia, the fated land. 
Now, too, the messenger of the gods has come from Jupiter him- 
self; he has seen him, he swears he has seen him and heard his 
voice. ‘Cease’, he cries, ‘cease inflaming yourself and me with 


Ὁ For the interpretation of ‘pauca’ see Highet (1972), 75-7, Feeney (1983), 
205-7. 

* Cf. 4.172, 316, 431, and see Monti (1981), 47-8. 

#2 4.340-3 ‘me si fata meis paterentur ducere uitam / auspiciis et sponte 
mea componere curas, / urbem Troianam primum dulcisque meorum / reliquias 
colerem’—unobtrusive Virgilian rhetoric, beautifully controlled. 

43. “Phoenissam’: emphatic and ungenerous, here only in the mouth of 
Aeneas and reinforcing the effect of ‘Elissae’ (335); 347-8 ‘si te Karthaginis 
arces / Phoenissam Libycaeque aspectus detinet urbis’. Note the sudden accu- 
mulation of foreign names. 
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your complaining. Not of my will do I seek Italy’, ‘Italiam non 
sponte sequor’ (361). 

Aeneas is a Homeric hero, and as such consorts with gods; 
Dido only a woman, and to her no visions come.“ Her experience 
of the supernatural is limited to the dubious practices of haruspicy 
and witchcraft; naturally she disbelieves him and is scornful when 
he tells her of Apollo’s oracle, of the visitation of Mercury. ‘Now 
it’s the Lycian oracle, now it’s the messenger of the gods come 
from Jupiter himself’ (mockingly, it seems, she repeats his own 
words). ‘No doubt this is the business of the gods above, the con- 
cern that troubles their peace’, ‘scilicet is superis labor est, ea cura 
quietos / sollicitat’ (4.379-80). There is an ironic allusion here to 
Lucretius and the remote, imperturbable Epicurean gods.* Dido is 
an Epicurean,* Aeneas a Stoic, a Roman Stoic.” Dido is passion- 
ate, impulsive; her life here and now. What is she to make of this 
driven wanderer with his obsessive, Troy-centered grief, his talk of 
gods and fate? How can she understand him? How accept what has 
happened to herself? 

Dido is, by the end of Aeneas’ speech, burning with anger; her 
speech agitated, almost incoherent (Which is not to say that Vir- 
gil’s rhetoric is incoherent: note the tricolon with anaphora in 
4.369-70). She lapses into the third person as if turning away from 
Aeneas and appealing to an audience, as characters in drama occa- 
sionally do in moments of anger or exasperation.” “Why should I 
pretend or for what greater outrages keep myself? Did he groan at 


* Helen is the only woman in Homer—and Helen is all but divine—who is 
visited or spoken to by a deity (Il. 3.389-94, 413-17). Calypso’s case is obvi- 
ously special. Athena does not appear to Penelope, as she does to Odysseus, but 
twice puts an idea in her head (Od. 18.158-9=21.1-2) and prevents her from 
recognizing Odysseus (19.479). Athena appears to Nausicaa, but in a dream and 
disguised (6.22). 

© “Scilicet is’: Lucr. 1.377, 2.710, 4.773, 6.995; ‘quietos’: Lucr. 5.168, 
6.73. 

“6 See Pease’s commentary, pp. 36-8, Dyson (1996). 

# See Pease’s commentary, p. 43, Bowra (1933-34), Edwards (1960). 

# See Clausen on Persius, pp. xx-xxi, adding Plaut. Aul. 45-7, Petron. 57.4, 
Meleager 72.4 G.-P., and Mankin on Hor. Epod. 7.15. 
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my tears? Did he turn his eyes toward me? Did he yield and weep 
or pity the woman who loves him?’, ‘nam quid dissimulo aut quae 
me ad maiora reseruo? / num fletu ingemuit nostro? num lumina 
flexit? / num lacrimas uictus dedit aut miseratus amantem est?’ 
(368-70). She disdains to argue: let him go, let him sail for Italy, 
seek his kingdom. Yet she hopes that, if the gods in their goodness 
have any power, he will be shipwrecked— ‘if the gods in their 
goodness have any power’, ‘si quid pia numina possunt’ (382), 
bitterly recalling his first heartfelt words to her, ‘si qua pios re- 
spectant numina’.*” Dido will become a vengeful revenant” and, 
though far away, will pursue him in black fire; her ghost, when 
cold death has parted soul from body, will haunt him everywhere. 
He will be punished and she will know— word of it will reach her, 
deep among the dead, ‘Manis ... sub imos’ (387). 

With these words, Dido collapses in a dead faint, leaving 
Aeneas baffled; there was so much he feared to say, so much he 
wished to say, ‘multa metu cunctantem et multa parantem / dicere’ 
(4.390-1). (But what was there to say?) ‘Her women carry her 
lifeless body back to her marble chamber and place her upon the 
bed’, “suscipiunt famulae conlapsaque membra / marmoreo 
referunt thalamo stratisque reponunt’ (391-2). In Virgil, conlapsus, 
the only form of the verb he uses, is consistently related to death,” 


® 1.603; see above, p. 49. Pius and numen are not elsewhere associated. 

% So Chalciope threatens to commit suicide if her sons are killed and pur- 
sue Medea as an avenging Fury, “ἢ ooiye φίλοις σὺν παισὶ θανοῦσα / εἴην 
ἐξ ᾿Αίδεω στυγερὴ μετόπισθεν 'Epivus’ (Ap. Rhod. 3.703-4). But suicide as 
a form of revenge is an old topos; see Delcourt (1939), who cites, with Theocr. 
3.25-7 and Virgil E. 8.59-60, a number of examples from Greek tragedy. See 
also Vian on Ap. Rhod. 1.1069 (p. 100). 

>! Her marriage bed, lectus iugalis, as she considers it to be; see below, p. 
97. 

°2 A. 4.664 (death of Dido) ‘conlapsam aspiciunt comites’, 6.226 (funeral 
pyre of Misenus) ‘conlapsi cineres’, 8.584 (Evander, like Dido, in a dead faint 
after a final parting) ‘conlapsum in tecta ferebant’, 9.434 (death of Euryalus) 
‘ceruix conlapsa recumbit’, 9.708 (death of Bitias) ‘conlapsa ruunt immania 
membra’, 9.753 (death of Pandarus) ‘conlapsos artus’, G. 3.485 (death of ani- 
mals) ‘morbo conlapsa’. Cf. A. 11.805-06 (the fatally wounded Camilla) ‘con- 
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and here indicates how ‘marmoreo’ is to be understood.” Marble 
is mentioned only twice in this book, here and in 457 ‘de marmore 
templum / coniugis antiqui’, the marble shrine of Dido’s dead hus- 
band. 

Dido’s thoughts now turn toward death; she resolves, how- 
ever, on a last attempt, not to win Aeneas back (she has no hope of 
that) but to persuade him to wait for a little; mere time is all she 
asks, a respite, a breathing space for her passion, ‘tempus inane 
peto requiem spatiumque furori’ (4.433). Anna acts as a suppliant, 
a go-between, for Dido is aware that she enjoys a special relation- 
ship with Aeneas (an allusion to a variant tradition in which 
Aeneas was the lover not of Dido but of Anna) and will know how 
to approach him. Poor Anna—again and again she conveys the 
tearful appeal. Fate stands opposed, and a god stops his ears 
(4.441-9): 


ac uelut annoso ualidarn cum robore quercum 
Alpini Boreae nunc hinc nunc flatibus illinc 
eruere inter se certant; it stridor, et altae 
consternunt terram concusso stipite frondes; 

ipsa haeret scopulis et quantum uertice ad auras 
aetherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit: 

haud secus adsiduis hinc atque hinc uocibus heros 
tunditur, et magno persentit pectore curas; 

mens immota manet, lacrimae uoluuntur inanes. 


As Alpine winds blowing now from this side, now that, strive to 
uproot an aged, sturdy oak; the trunk creaks and shudders and the 
leaves come down, strewing the ground; the tree clings to the rocks, 
its roots reaching as far toward Hell as its crown rises heavenward: 
even so is the hero assailed from every side by an incessant storm of 


currunt trepidae comites dominamque ruentem suscipiunt’. The form suscipiunt 
does not occur elsewhere in Virgil. 

3. Austin: ‘here, as Pease remarks, it presumably refers to the beautiful Af- 
rican marbles which are so often mentioned by the poets; but it is curiously oti- 
ose’. Paratore ad loc.: ‘Nota ... il tocco di molle opulenza orientale, ben adatto a 
questo momento di doloroso languore della regina’. 
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words and feels the pain deep in his mighty breast; but his mind re- 
mains unmoved, and the tears flow in vain. 


The simile is of a traditional kind: the age-old comparison, as 
it must have been, of a man to a tree, in which the Homeric warrior 
falls as naturally as a tree falls;* although in Virgil’s simile neither 
warrior nor tree falls. It is also one of the more elaborate similes in 
the poem, elaborate in itself and in its relation to a previous simile: 
the comparison of Troy, the ancient doomed city— ‘urbs antiqua 
ruit’ 2.363—to an ancient tree (2.626-31):” 


ac ueluti summis antiquam in montibus ornum 
cum ferro accisam crebrisque bipennibus instant 
eruere” agricolae certatim, illa usque minatur 

et tremefacta comam concusso uertice nutat, 
uulneribus donec paulatim euicta supremum 
congemuit traxitque iugis auulsa ruinam. 


As high in the mountains farmers try to fell an ancient ash, hacking 
it with blow upon blow of their axes; it keeps threatening to fall, its 
leaves trembling, its crown shaken and nodding, until at last, over- 
come by wound after wound, it breaks off and, with a loud groan, 
crashes down along the ridge. 


In dealing with such descriptive passages in Latin poetry, and 
in Virgil’s especially, the question for the critic is not What had 


> See below, and cf. Il. 4.482-7, 13.178-81. 

5 Cf. ‘antiquam ... ornum’ (2.626), ‘annoso ... robore quercum’ (4.441); 
‘instant / eruere ... certatim’ (2.627-8), ‘eruere inter se certant’ (4.443); con- 
cusso uertice’ (2.629), ‘concusso stipite’ (4.444). See above n. 29. 

°6 Servius Danielis notices the oddity of ‘eruere’: ‘pro deicere et est acy- 
rologia’, that is, ‘dictio impropria’ (TLL s.v. acyrologia). The farmers are trying 
not to uproot the tree but to cut it down. The verbal impropriety, such as it is, is 
owing to Virgil’s wish to relate the simile to his description of Neptune with his 
trident uprooting Troy from its foundations, ‘totamque a sedibus urbem / eruit.’ 
(2.611-12). For eruo in its proper sense cf. Catull. 64.106-9 ‘quercum aut ... 
pinum / indomitus turbo ... / eruit (illa procul radicibus exturbata / prona cadit)’, 
G. 2.208-10 (arator) ‘nemora ... / antiquasque domos auium cum stirpibus imis 
/ eruit’. 
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the poet seen? but What had the poet read?.” For even personal 
observation will be translated by literary reference. Here as else- 
where, Virgil’s reference is twofold, to Homer (Il. 13.389-91 = 
16.482-4): 


ἤριπε δ᾽ ὡς ὅτε τις δρῦς ἤριπεν ἢ ἀχερωΐς, 
ἠὲ πίτυς βλωθρή, τήν τ᾽ οὔρεσι τέκτονες ἄνδρες 
ἐξέταμον πελέκεσσι νεήκεσι νήϊον εἶναι’ 


He fell, as when an oak or a white poplar falls, or ἃ tall pine, which 
carpenters in the mountains have cut down with axes newly whetted 
to make a ship-timber. 


And to Apollonius’ imitation of Homer (4.1682-6): 


ἀλλ᾽ ὥς τίς τ᾽ Ev ὄρεσσι πελωρίη ὑψόθι πεύκη, 
τήν τε θοοῖς πελέκεσσιν ἔθ᾽ ἡμιπλῆγα λιπόντες 
ὑλοτόμοι δρυμοῖο κατήλυθον, ἡ δ᾽ ὑπὸ νυκτὶ 
ῥιπῇσιν μὲν πρῶτα τινάσσεται, ὕστερον αὖτε 
πρυμνόθεν ἐξαγεῖσα κατήριπεν. 


As high in the mountains a giant pine, which woodcutters left half 
hewn through by their sharp axes when they returned from the forest 
-at first it shakes in the blasts of the night wind, then finally breaks 
off at the stump and crashes down. 


What is the reader to make of the correspondence, so carefully 
designed, of Virgil’s two tree-similes? Briefly, the reader is to be 
aware of.a contrast: Troy, like a battered ancient tree, falls, while 
Aeneas heroically resists. The tree simile in Book 2 is uniquely 
memorable in that a whole city and not merely a single warrior is 


>” Cf. Heinze (1993), 202-3: ‘Virgil rarely describes landscapes. The few 
extended descriptions that do appear in the Aeneid, however, are imitations ... 
his starting point is his source, not personal observation’; and Johnson (1955), 
302, of poets in general: ‘they borrow every thing from their predecessors, and 
commonly derive very little from nature or from life’. There is what must be a 
reference to personal observation—a youthful audacia apparently, which Virgil 
later ‘corrected’—in E. 6.63, where see Clausen. 
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compared to a felled tree. And the reader’s previous experience of 
such corresponding similes—the Diana- and Apollo-similes in 
Books I and 4,” the similes of the wounded deer and the Maenad 
in Book 4”—will have prepared him to notice and appreciate the 
correspondence of Virgil’s two tree-similes. 


Dismayed by fate and weary of gazing at the vaulted sky,” 
Dido prays for death, toward which an increasingly disordered 
imagination impels her. When she lays a gift on the altar, she 
sees—Oh, horrible!—the holy water grow black and the wine she 
pours turn into putrid gore. She tells no one, not even her sister, of 
what she has seen. When night covers the earth, she seems to hear 
the voice of her husband, her murdered love, calling her from his 
shrine, and on the rooftop, repeated again and again, a solitary 
owl’s plaintive cry. The many prophecies of the seers of old terrify 
her with their dire warnings. In her dreams a fierce Aeneas drives 
her mad, and she seems always to be left alone, always to be going 
on a far Journey unaccompanied and seeking her Tyrians in a 
desolate land—mad as Pentheus when he sees the ranked Furies, 
two suns, and a double Thebes, or Orestes when his mother pur- 
sues him across the stage with firebrands and black serpents while 
the spirits of vengeance crouch on the threshold (4.450-73). 

Overcome with guilt, Dido forms a mad design of committing 
suicide. ‘I have found a way’, she tells her anxious but unsuspect- 
ing sister, ‘to bring him back to me or to set me free from loving 
him’—-a priestess of the Massylian race, who dwells near the 
ocean and setting sun, far away, where great Atlas turns on his 
shoulder the sky studded with burning stars. To this beautifully 
contrived fiction Dido adds a summary account of the priestess’s 


58 See above, p. 41. 

59 See above, n. 29. 

© «Mortem orat; taedet caeli conuexa tueri’ (4.451)—like the Trojan 
women weary of wandering over the vast sea, ‘urbem orant; taedet pelagi per- 
ferre laborem’ (5.617). 
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competence in the magic arts (which, she assures her dear Anna, 
she resorts to unwillingly) and instructions for Anna (4.494-8): 


tu secreta pyram tecto interiore sub auras 

erige, et arma uiri®' thalamo quae fixa reliquit 
impius exuuiasque‘? omnis lectumque iugalem, 
quo perii, super imponas; abolere nefandi 

cuncta uiri monimenta iuuat monstratque sacerdos. 


Go now and, telling no one, build a pyre under the open sky in the 
inner courtyard of the palace; lay on it the arms which that impious 
man left hanging in my chamber, all the things he wore, and the 
marriage bed, on which I was undone. I wish to destroy every re- 
minder of that wicked man, and the priestess shows me the way. 


These few lines are dense with meaning. Of the twenty occur- 
rences of thalamus in the Aeneid all but one or two refer to mar- 
riage or the marriage chamber.‘ ‘Pius Aeneas’ is denounced as 
‘impius’, an adjective Virgil uses only twice elsewhere in the 
Aeneid of persons, of the murderer Pygmalion (1.349) and the sac- 
rilegious Diomedes (2.163). Lectus is a common word, too com- 
mon or low in general to be used in epic,* but Virgil wishes to 
remind his readers of the legal term for marriage bed, lectus geni- 
alis, and does so by enhancing lectus with an adjective borrowed 
from Catullus.° In an erotic sense, pereo is found mostly in com- 


6 This collocation, which recalls the opening words, recurs through the 
poem: 1.119, 2.666, 6.233, 814, 9.57, 462, 620, 777, 11.696, 747. See Bloch 
(1970), 206-11, Norden on A. 6, p. 368 n. 2. 

@ Virgil had in mind E. 8.91 ‘has olim exuuias mihi perfidus ille reliquit’, 
where, as here, a woman plans to rid herself of the things left behind by her 
faithless lover. Exuuiae in this sense is rare and Virgilian (TLL s.v. 2132.17). 

6 Pease’s note here seems evasive: ‘possibly her bedchamber, though Vir- 
gil sometimes uses the word of the women’s apartments in general, as in G. 
4.333 and 4.374’. 

@ TLL s.v. 1096.65: ‘rarissime in poesi heroica (Verg. Aen. 4.496. Stat. 
Theb. ter. Claud.rer)’. 

5 Catull. 64.302 ‘taedas ... iugalis’, referring to the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, another unhappy marriage; iugalis first occurs in Catullus. This de- 
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edy and elegy;“ here, however, the sense or implication of ‘perii’ 
is not simply erotic: Dido ‘died’ on her marriage bed, and on that 
same bed she will now die. 

With these words, Dido falls silent, and a pallor overspreads 
her face. Yet Anna has no suspicion of the deadly purpose under- 
lying these instructions; unable herself to conceive of madness and 
grief so terrible, she fears nothing worse than when Sychaeus died. 

It was night (4.522-32): 


Nox erat et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
corpora per terras, siluaeque et saeua quierant 
aequora, cum medio uoluuntur sidera lapsu, 

cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes pictaeque uolucres, 
quaeque lacus late liquidos quaeque aspera dumis 
rura tenent, somno positae sub nocte silenti. 

at non infelix animi Phoenissa, neque umquam 
soluitur in somnos oculisue aut pectore noctem 
accipit: ingerninant curae rursusque resurgens 
saeuit arnor magnoque irarum fluctuat aestu. 


It was night, and over all the world tired creatures were enjoying 
peaceful slumber; the woods and the wild seas were quiet; now the 
stars roll in mid-course, now every field is still; cattle and the 
bright-colored birds that haunt broad clear lakes, that inhabit thorn 
and thicket, were hushed in sleep beneath the silent night. But not 
Phoenicia’s unhappy daughter; never does she relax in sleep or draw 
the night into her eyes or breast: her torment redoubles, her wild 
passion comes surging back, and she is tossed by a great tide of 
anger. 


Meanwhile Aeneas, with all made ready and sure of going, 
was sleeping high astern. And there, in his sleep, coming to him as 


vice—enhancing a common word with a poetic adjective—was recognized in 
antiquity. See Servius Danielis on A. 1.118 ‘In gurgite uasto prudenter tamen 
Vergilius humilitatern sermonis epitheto subleuat, ut hoc loco “uasto” addidit’ 
(evidently gurges was no longer felt to be poetic; see TLL s.v. 2360.3, Clausen 
(1986), 166); see also Servius Danielis on A. 2.19, 482, 10.764, and Pompeius, 
GLK v. 294.27. Lectus genialis occurs only once in poetry, Hor. Epist. 1.1.87. 

% TLLs.v. 1333.53. 
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before, appears the shape of a god in every respect like Mer- 
cury—the voice, the bloom of youth, the golden hair, the graceful 
person—and seems again to warn him (4.560-70): 


nate dea, potes hoc sub casu ducere somnos, 

nec quae te circum stent deinde pericula cernis, 
demens, nec Zephyros audis spirare secundos? 

illa dolos dirumque nefas in pectore uersat 

certa mori, uariosque irarum Cconcitat aestus. 

non fugis hinc praeceps, dum praecipitare potestas? 
iam mare turbari trabibus saeuasque uidebis 
conlucere faces, iam feruere litora flammis, 

si te attigerit terris Aurora morantem. 

heia age, rumpe moras. uarium et mutabile semper 
femina.” 


Goddess-born, can you sleep at a time like this? Madman, do you 
not see the dangers that surround you, nor hear the west wind blow- 
ing fair? Resolved on death and stirred by shifting tides of anger, she 
meditates some treachery or monstrous crime. Will you not flee 
headlong while headlong flight is possible? If dawn finds you lin- 
gering here, you will see the harbor a turmoil of ships, torchlight 
fiercely blazing, and the shore glowing with flames. Up, make haste! 
Woman is a fickle thing, inconstant always. 


Frightened by the sudden apparition, Aeneas starts up from 
sleep, rouses his men and orders them to take their places at the 
oars, unfurl the sails, cut the cables. A god, he tells them, has been 
sent down from on high to urge their instant flight (4.576-9): 


sequimur te, sancte deorum, 
quisquis es, imperioque iterum paremus ovantes. 
adsis o placidusque iuues et sidera caelo 
dextra feras. 


 Virgil is here imitating a Greek construction; see Schwyzer-Debrunner 
(1975), 605. On Soph. Aj. 580 κάρτα τοι φιλοίκτιστον γυνή Jebb cites Eur. 
El. 1035 μῶρον μὲν οὖν γυναῖκες. Cf. also Chariton 1.4.2 γυνὴ δὲ 
εὐάλωτόν ἐστιν, ὅταν ἐρᾶσθαι δοκῇ, 3.2.4 εὐκαταφρόνητόν ἐστι γυνὴ 
μόνη καὶ ξένῃ. 
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We follow you, O blessed among gods, whoever you are, and again 
joyfully obey your command. O be present now to help us, be gra- 
cious and bring favorable stars to the sky. 


The brief prayer uttered, Aeneas snatches his sword from its 
scabbard and, with a lightning stroke, cuts the cable and severs his 
connection with Dido.® 

Looking down from her watch-tower at first light, Dido sees 
the harbor empty and the Trojan ships standing out to sea. After an 
outburst of savage rage, she collects herself and addresses a sol- 
emn prayer for vengeance to the rising sun, to Juno, Hecate, and 
the Furies, and to the gods of dying Elissa, ‘morientis Elissae’ 
(4.610). (Referring to oneself by one’s name is especially emo- 
tional, and only here, abandoned and about to die, does Dido use 
her old Phoenician name.)® If Aeneas, that wicked man, must 
come to harbor, if so the will of Jupiter ordains, if this goal is 
fixed, yet she prays that he may be harried in war by a brave peo- 
ple, be driven out of his land, torn from his son’s embrace, sue for 
aid, and see his own people perish miserably; prays, too, that when 
he has submitted to the terms of a harsh peace he may not enjoy 
the kingdom and life he hopes for, but fall untimely and lie un- 
buried on the sand. This is her prayer—these last words poured out 
with her blood. As for her Tyrians, let them pursue the nation of 
Aeneas with hatred forever. This will be the offering they send to 
her shade. Let there be no love between her people and his, no 
treaties (4.625-9). 


exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor 

qui face Dardanios ferroque sequare colonos, 
nunc, olim, quocumque dabunt se tempore uires. 
litora litoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 

imprecor, arma armis; pugnent ipsique nepotesque. 


8 See below, p. 213. 
® See above, p. 90. A little earlier, in a moment of reflection, she refers to 
herself as ‘infelix Dido’ (4.596). See Norden on A. 6.510f. 
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Arise from my bones, unknown avenger, and harry the Dardanian 
settlers with fire and sword, now, in the future, whenever strength 
shall be granted. Shore against shore, wave against wave (this is my 
curse), sword against sword; let them fight, themselves and their de- 
scendants. 


The last line of Dido’s curse is one of the most dramatic in 
Latin poetry: the extended line,” the endless hatred.... Dido 
echoes, but with a profound historical resonance, Ariadne’s curse 
on Theseus at the end of her lament (Catull. 64.200-1):”' 


sed quali solam Theseus me mente reliquit, 
tali mente, deae, funestet seque suosque. 


With the mind Theseus had when he deserted me, with that mind, 
Goddesses, may he bring the pollution of death upon himself and his 
own. 


Dido’s death has often been called tragic, in the vague, unlit- 
erary sense of the word. It is, however, tragic in the strictest sense, 
for it conforms to a pattern observable in tragedy, especially 
Sophoclean tragedy.” 

First, the frantic heroine rushes into the chamber and falls on 
her marriage bed. Since she is out of sight, her behavior must be 


© A hypermetric line, the last syllable of which is elided with the first syl- 
lable of the following line. Hypermetric lines are not ordinarily expressive; A. 
6.602 is another exception and possibly 10.781, on which see Traina (1993), 
376. For a complete list and discussion see Soubiran (1966), 466-8. 

”! See above, n. 31; also Wills (1998), 279. Catullus 64.201 ‘seque su- 
osque’, while not hypermetric, is nevertheless striking; Ross (1969), 65: ‘sol- 
emn and ritualistic’. The only commentator who notices Virgil’s allusion is 
Pease: ‘so Ariadne’s curse included Theseus and his race (Catull. 64.201: seque 
suosque)'. 

72 See Heinze (1993), 116 n. 42. Much has been written on the relation of 
A. 4 to tragedy; a complex problem, too often reduced to simple or schematic 
terms. To Pease’s commentary, pp. 8-11, add Muecke (1983), La Penna, EV s.v. 
Didone 551, Hardie (1997). 
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reported, though Dido, like Ajax, dies ‘onstage’. Soph. OT 1241-3 
(the messenger speaking): 


ὅπως γὰρ ὀργῇ χρωμένη παρῆλθ᾽ ἔσω 
θυρῶνος, ἵετ᾽ εὐθὺ πρὸς τὰ νυμφικὰ 
λέχη. 


When in her frenzy she had passed through the door, she rushed 
straight to her marriage bed. 


Soph. Trach. 912-13, 15-18 (the nurse speaking): 


ἐξαίφνης σφ᾽ ὁρῶ 
τὸν Ἡράκλειον θάλαμον εἰσορμωμένην.... 
...öpc& δὲ τὴν γυναῖκα δεμνίοις 
τοῖς Ἡρακλείοις στρωτὰ βάλλουσαν φάρη. 
ὅπως δ᾽ ἐτέλεσε τοῦτ᾽ ἐπενθοροῦσ᾽ ἄνω 
καθέζετ᾽ ἐν μέσοισιν εὐνατηρίοις. 


Suddenly I saw her rush into the chamber of Heracles ... 1 saw her 


spreading coverlets on Heracles’ bed. That done, she jumped up and 
sat in the middle of the bed. 


Eur. Alc. 175 (the handmaid speaking): 
κἄπειτα θάλαμον ἐσπεσοῦσα καί λέχος. 


And then she rushed into her chamber and fell on her bed. 


Alcestis is not properly a suicide, but since she has agreed to 
her own death, Euripides describes her as if she were. 


A. 4.645-7: 


interiora domus inrumpit limina et altos 
conscendit furibunda rogos ensemque recludit 
Dardanium, non hos quacsitum munus in usus. 
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She bursts through the door of the inner palace, frantically climbs 
the tall pyre, and unsheathes the Dardanian sword, a gift not sought 
for this purpose.” 


The marriage bed has been piled on top of the pyre, and on the 
bed Dido has placed pieces of Aeneas’ clothing and the sword he 
left hanging in her chamber, ‘exuuias ensemque relictum’ (4.507), 
the relics of love. 

Next, the heroine weeps and speaks her last words. Soph. OT 
1249-50 (the messenger speaking): 


γοᾶτο δ᾽ εὐνάς, ἔνθα δύστηνος διπλῇ 
ἐξ ἀνδρὸς ἄνδρα καὶ τέκν᾽ ἐκ τέκνων τέκοι. 


She wailed over the bed, where, doubly miserable, she had given 
birth to a husband by a husband and to children by a child. 


Soph. Trach. 919-21 (the nurse speaking): 


καὶ δακρύων ῥήξασα θερμὰ νάματα 
ἔλεξεν: “ὦ λέχη τε καὶ νυμφεῖ᾽ ἐμά, 
τὸ λοιπὸν ἤδη χαίρεθ᾽. 


Bursting into streams of hot tears, she said, ‘O my marriage bed and 
chamber, now forever farewell’. 


Eur. Alc. 176-80 (the handmaid speaking): 


ἐνταῦθα δὴ ᾽δάκρυσε Kal λέγει τάδε: 

“Ὦ λέκτρον, ἔνθα παρθένει᾽ ἔλυσ᾽ ἐγὼ 
κορεύματ᾽ ἐκ τοῦδ᾽ ἀνδρός, οὗ θνήσκω πάρος, 
χαῖρ᾽" οὐ γὰρ ἐχθαίρω σ᾽: ἀπώλεσας δέ με 
μόνον’. 


15 Cf. Heinze (1993), 120 π. 59: ‘Aeneas hung up his weapons in their bed- 
chamber at Dido’s request (“quaesitum’), a pledge, as it were, of his love (cf. 
Ecl. 8.91-2)—it is difficult to imagine a clearer symbol of the total surrender of 
a warrior—and received from Dido in return a richly decorated sword and Ty- 
rian garment’. 
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There at last, weeping, she spoke these words: 

‘O marriage bed, where I yielded up my virginity to this man, for 
whose sake I die, farewell. I do not hate you, although you alone 
caused my death’. 


A. 4.648-51: 


hic postquam Iliacas uestis notumque cubile 
conspexit, paulum lacrimis et mente morata 
incubuitque toro dixitque nouissima verba: 
‘dulces exuuiae...’ 


Then, after looking at the Trojan garments and the bed she knew so 
well, pausing for a little to weep and remember, she lay down on the 
bed and spoke her last words: ‘Sweet relics...’ 


Then, after speaking, the heroine may kiss the bed. Eur. Alc. 
183 (the handmaid speaking): 


κυνεῖ δὲ προσπίτνουσα. 


She falls on the bed and kisses it. 
A. 4.659: 


dixit, et os impressa toro. 


She spoke, and after kissing the bed... 


Medea also kisses her bed as she is about to leave her chamber 
for the last time, κύσσε δ᾽ ἑόν TE λέχος (Ap. Rhod. 4.26).”* 

Finally, the manner of the heroine’s death is described.” 
Soph. OT 1263-4 (the messenger speaking): 


" See Livrea ad loc. 

7 Sword and noose are the traditional means of suicide in Greek tragedy; 
Seidensticker (1982), 113: ‘Für Männer ist das Schwert üblich; bei Frauen 
überwiegt der Strick’. See also Fraenkel (1932), Loraux (1987), 13-17. 
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οὗ δὴ κρεμαστὴν τὴν γυναῖκ᾽ ἐσείδομεν, 
πλεκταῖσιν αἰώραισιν ἐμπεπλεγμένην. 


There we saw the woman hanging with her neck tied in a twisted 
noose. 


Soph. Trach. 929-31 (the nurse speaking): 


κἀν ᾧ TO κεῖσε δεῦρό τ᾽ ἐξορμώμεθα 
ὁρῶμεν αὐτὴν ἀμφιπλῆγι φασγάνῳ 
πλευρὰν ὑφ᾽ ἧπαρ καὶ φρένας πεπληγμένην. 


And in the time between my running there and back, we saw that she had 
thrust a two-edged sword deep into her side. 


A. 4.659-65: 


os impressa toro ‘moriemur inultae, 
sed moriamur’ ait. ‘sic, sic iuuat ire sub umbras. 
hauriat hunc oculis ignem crudelis ab alto 
Dardanus, et nostrae secum ferat omina mortis’. 
dixerat, atque illam media inter talia ferro 
conlapsam aspiciunt comites, ensemque cruore 
spumantem sparsasque manus. 


After kissing the bed, ‘I shall die unavenged’, she cries, ‘but let me 
die. Thus gladly do I go down among the shades. May the cruel 
Dardanian gaze at this fire from the sea, and take with him the omen 
of my death’. So she spoke, and her attendants see her while still 
speaking fallen upon the sword, the sword foaming with blood and 
her hands blood-spattered. 


Dido’s death is presented from the spectator’s point of view; 
her attendants see her not falling but, as Teucer and the chorus see 
Ajax, fallen upon the sword.’” 


76 As Servius Danielis notices: ‘non induxit occidentem se sed ostendit oc- 
cisam. et hoc tragico fecit exemplo, apud quos non uidetur quemadmodum fit 
caedes sed facta narratur’. 
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Like Ajax, Dido kills herself with the sword of an enemy, for 
as such she now regards Aeneas. In her first happiness, she called 
him “husband’ (coniunx); then, when nothing else remained of that 
name, ‘guest’ (hospes, 4.323-4); and finally, in her desperation, 
‘enemy’ (hostis 4.424, 549). As Ajax plants his sword in the 
hostile earth of Troy, he remembers that it had been Hector’s 
sword (Soph. Ajax 817-18): 


δῶρον μὲν ἀνδρὸς Ἕκτορος ξένων ἐμοὶ 
μάλιστα μισηθέντος ἐχθίστου θ᾽ ὁρᾶν. 


The gift of Hector, of guest-friends the most hated and hateful to my 
sight. 


So Dido falls upon Aeneas’ sword, ‘a gift not sought for this 
purpose’. 

The tragic heroine’s death naturally affects those near and 
dear to her, as Dido’s death affects Anna. But Dido is a queen, de- 
scended from royal kings, and majesty does not die alone. Dido’s 
death convulses Carthage, as if, in her death, her city were dying 
with her (4.665-71): 


it clamor ad alta 
atria: concussam bacchatur Fama per urbem. 
lamentis gemituque et femineo ululatu 
tecta fremunt, resonat magnis plangoribus aether, 
non aliter quam si immissis ruat hostibus omnis 
Karthago aut antiqua Tyros, flammaeque furentes 
culmina perque hominum uoluantur perque deorum. 


Cries of mourning rise in the high hall, and Rumor runs wild through 
the stricken city. Houses are loud with lamentation and groaning and 
the wailing of women; the heavens resound the great clamor, as if, 
the enemy let suddenly in, all Carthage were falling or ancient Tyre, 
and raging flames were rolling over the rooftops of men and gods. 


So also with Dido’s last speech; it resembles that of a tragic 
heroine in its pathos, but not in its length, its grave pride, or its 
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density of reference. Dido’s speech may be compared, however 
unequally, with that of Ajax; like Ajax, she falls upon the sword as 
she finishes speaking (4.651-8):” 


dulces exuuiae, dum fata deusque sinebat, 
accipite hanc animam meque his exsoluite curis. 
uixi et quem dederat cursum Fortuna peregi, 

et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago. 

urbem praeclaram statui, mea moenia uidi, 

ulta uirum poenas inimico a fratre recepi, 

felix, heu nimium felix, si litora tantum 
numquam Dardaniae tegissent nostra carinae.”* 


Sweet relics, while fate and god permitted, receive my spirit and free 
me from these sorrows. I have lived my life, I have finished the 
course that Fortune gave me, and now my shade shall go in majesty 
beneath the earth. I have founded a glorious city, I have seen my 
walls, I have avenged a husband, punishing a hostile brother— 
happy, oh, too happy, if only the Dardanian ships had never touched 
my shore. 


In effect, Dido pronounces her own epitaph or elogium 
(655-6), which recalls, in its starkness and simplicity, the elogia of 
Roman worthies, men such as Appius Claudius Caecus, censor 
(312 B.C.) and twice consul: 


complura oppida de Samnitibus cepit. 
Sabinorum et Tuscorum exercitum fudit. 
pacem fieri cum Pyrrho rege prohibuit. 


” In the Underworld, Dido is again likened to Ajax. As Ajax, who can ex- 
press his anger only by a contemptuous silence, turns away from the voluble 
Odysseus (Od. 11.553-64), so Dido turns away from Aeneas, not deigning to 
reply to his conciliatory speech. See Norden on A. 6.456f., 467f., 469ff. 

”® As Highet (1972), 182, notices, no fewer than six of these eight lines 
begin with ‘slow weighty spondaic words’. This repetition can only be deliber- 
ate, for Virgil is sparing in his use of initial spondaic words, and contributes to 
the gravity of Dido’s last utterance. 
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in censura uiam Appiam strauit et aquam in urbem adduxit. 
aedem Bellonae fecit.” 


He seized many towns from the Samnites. 

He routed the army of the Sabines and Etruscans. 

He forbade making peace with King Pyrrhus. 

He paved the Appian Way as censor and brought water into the city. 
He built the temple of Bellona. 


Virgil modifies the severity of Dido’s elogium, and thus ac- 
commodates it to the style of her speech (and to his own style), by 
casting it in the form of a tricolon, each colon of which, like the 
lines of Appius’ elogium, ends with an active verb: 


urbem praeclaram statui, mea moenia uidi, 
ulta virum poenas inimico fratre recepi.’ 


The plaintive, lovely lines which follow, closing her speech, 
are full of echoes, presences: 


felix, heu nimium felix, si litora tantum 
numquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostrae carinae. 


Immediately the reader is made aware of Ariadne (Catull. 
64.171-2): 


Iuppiter omnipotens, utinam ne tempore primo 
Cnosia Cecropiae tetigissent litora puppes. 


All-powerful Jupiter, would that the Cecropian ships had not on that 
first day touched the shores of Cnossus. 


® CIL 12, p. 192. See Fraenkel (1954), Williams (1968), 261-2. 

80 Virgil may have been thinking of elogia composed in elegiac distychs, a 
very old practice; see Friedlander and Hoffleit (1948), 70-94, Cic. Tusc. Disp. 
1.117 ( Solon’s epitaph). Cf. Prop. 4.7.85-6, Ov. Am. 2.6.61-2, Theocr. 1.120-1, 
Virg. E. 5.43-4, Ov. Met. 2.327-8, Culex 413-4. 
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And, through Catullus, of Medea’s nurse in Ennius (Medea 
exul, 246-7 V.?= 208-9 J.): 


Vtinam ne in nemore Pelio securibus 
caesa accidisset abiegna ad terram trabes. 


Would that in Pelion’s grove the fir tree 
had not been hewn with axes and fallen to earth. 


That Ariadne, and after her Dido, speaks for herself may be 
owing to Apollonius, for in Apollonius it is Medea, and not, as in 
the tragedies of Euripides and Ennius, her nurse who wishes that 
Jason had never come (Ap. Rhod. 4.26-33): 


κύσσε δ᾽ ἑόν TE λέχος καὶ δικλίδας ἀμφοτέρωθεν 
σταθμούς, καὶ τοίχων ἐπαφήσατο’ χερσί τε μακρὸν 
ῥηξαμένη πλόκαμον, θαλάμῳ μνημήια μητρὶ 
κάλλιπε παρθενίης, ἀδινῇ δ᾽ ὀλφύρατο φωνῇ: 
“Τόνδε τοι ἀντ᾽ ἐμέθεν ταναὸν πλόκον εἶμι λιποῦσα, 
μῆτερ ἐμή: χαίροις δὲ καὶ ἄνδιχα πολλὸν ἰούσῃ: 
χαίροις, Χαλκιόπη καὶ πᾶς δόμος. αἴθε σε πόντος, 
ξεῖνε, διέρραισεν πρὶν Κολχίδα γαῖαν ἱκέσθαι᾽. 


She kissed her bed and both sides of the double door and stroked the 
walls; she tore off a long lock of hair and left it in the chamber for 
her mother, a memorial of her virginity, and lamented piteously: ‘I 
go, mother, leaving this long tress in my stead. Farewell, for I am 
going far away. Farewell, Chalciope, and all my house. Would that 
the sea had dashed you to pieces, stranger, before you reached the 
land of Colchis’. 


Medea’s speech ends, as does Dido’s, with a wish that her 
lover had never come, a wish expressed at the beginning of the 
nurse’s speech in Euripides and Ennius, and near the middle of 
Ariadne’s lament. 

As Virgil imitates the elogium by modifying its antique sim- 
plicity, so he imitates Catullus by modifying his neoteric com- 
plexity (64.171-2): 
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Iuppiter omnipotens, utinam ne termpore primo 
Cnosia Cecropidae tetigissent litora puppes. 


Line 172 is one of those ‘which they call golden, or two Sub- 
stantives and two Adjectives, with a verb betwixt them to keep the 
peace’”'—a neoteric preciosity which Virgil tends to avoid in the 
Aeneid.” Similarly, in the moving iteration ‘felix, heu nimium 
felix’ he avoids the neoteric interjection a, even though heu 
somewhat strains the idiom.® So intricately, so beautifully com- 
posed are the lines in which the reader hears, for the last time, the 


accents of the abandoned Ariadne: 


felix, heu nimium felix, si litora tantum 
nurnquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostra carinae. 


The response to death in Greek tragedy may be a wish by 
those most affected to have shared the death. So now Anna, tear- 
ing her cheeks and beating her breast, bursts upon the scene 
(4.677-9): 


comitemne sororem 
spreuisti moriens? eadern me ad fata vocasses, 
idem ambas ferro dolor atque eadem hora tulisset. 


Did you disdain your sister’s company in death? You might have 
called me to share your fate—the same sorrow, the same hour would 
have carried off both of us. 


®! Dryden, Preface to Sylvae (1685). 

#2 See Norden, p. 396: ‘Die zierliche Figur eignete sich wenig für den 
feierlich-erhabenen Stil des Epos, wie ihn Vergil geprägt hat’. 

# See Ross (1969), 51-3. Heu nimium is not found before Virgil, A. 4.657, 
6.189, 11.841; see TLL s.v. heu 2673.56. A nimium, on the other hand, is idio- 
matic and as old as Plautus; see TLL s.v. ah 1442.78. A is found nine times in 
the E., only twice in the G., 2.252 ‘a nimium’, 4.526, and never in the A. 
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And so Creon wishes, when he stumbles upon the body ‘of his 
dead and horribly disfigured daughter, ‘May I die with you, my 
child!’, 'συνθάνοιμί σοι, τέκνον᾽ (Eur. Med. 1210). 

Or again like Anna, the survivors, in their hopeless grief, may 
pronounce themselves destroyed (4.682-3): 


exstinkti te meque, Soror, populumque patresque 
Sidonios urbemque tuam. 


You have destroyed yourself and me, sister, and your people and the elders 
of Sidon and your city. 


‘Ah, my lord’, sings the grieving chorus to the dead Ajax, 
‘you have destroyed me, your shipmate’, “ὦμοι κατάπεφνες, 
ἄναξ, / τόνδε συνναύταν᾽ (Soph. Ajax 901-2). 

In describing Dido’s final agony, Virgil combines a belief 
immemorially old with a fiction mostly his own. Every mortal, the 
ancients believed, was allotted at birth a day of death, a dies fa- 
talis. This belief is movingly expressed in 10.466-72, where Jupi- 
ter consoles Hercules for Pallas’ imminent death at the hands of 
Turnus. ‘Each man has his allottted day’, he tells Hercules, ‘stat 
sua cuique dies’. But this day might be anticipated by suicide, a 
self-willed act; hence a suicide was believed to have died un- 
timely, as Dido dies, ante diem (4.696-7):” 


nec fato merita nec morte peribat 
sed misera ante them subitoque accensa furore. 


She was dying, not as fated nor by the death she deserved but mis- 
erably before her day, inflamed by sudden madness. 


These lines, important lines, have been composed with much 
care: ‘fato’ and ‘ante diem’ are placed before the caesura and fol- 


δ ΘΕ e.g. Soph. Ant. 870-1, El. 808, Eur. Hec. 396, Or. 1075, 1091, Phoen. 
1283, 1659, Suppl. 1006-7, and see Macintosh (1994), 173-4. 

#5 See Schulze (1996), 139-42. So Dido prayed that Aeneas might die, not 
as a suicide but untimely, “ante diem’; see above, p. 100. 
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lowed by explanatory clauses—‘merita nec morte peribat’, ‘subi- 
toque accensa furore’—consisting of nine syllables each and 
rhymically identical. 

Three times Dido raises herself on her elbow, three times she 
falls back, with wandering eyes searching the heavens for light and 
groaning when she finds it. Out of pity Juno sends Iris to release 
her struggling spirit, for Proserpina had not yet taken a lock of her 
golden hair and consigned her to Stygian Orcus, ‘nondum illi 
flauum Prosperpina uertice crinem / abstulerat Stygioque caput 
damnauerat Orco’ (4.698-9). This passage was a subject of 
controvery in antiquity. In Macrobius, Sat. 5.19.1-5, Eustathius, 
speaking for Macrobius, expresses surprise that a man otherwise 
so learned as Cornutus did not know Euripides’ Alcestis and 
therefore supposed the cutting of Dido’s hair to be, like the Golden 
Bough, Virgil’s fiction.” The lines Eustathius refers to are those 
spoken by Death as he prepares to cut a lock from the head of the 
dying Alcestis (Alc. 74-6): 


στείχω δ᾽ ἐπ᾿ αὐτὴν ὡς κατάρξωμαι ξίφει: 
ἱερὸς γὰρ οὗτος τῶν κατὰ χθονὸς θεῶν 
ὅτου τόδ᾽ ἔγχος κρατὸς ἁγνίσῃ τρίχα. 


I go to her that I may begin the ritual with my sword, for whenever 
this sword consecrates the hair of a man’s head, he is sacred to the 
gods below. 


Euripides’ fiction, or rather, that of Phrynicus,’® was no doubt 
known to Virgil and suggested his fiction, a fiction designed to 


86 Eustathius quotes Cornutus: “unde haec historia ut crinis auferendus sit 
morientibus ignoratur, sed adsueuit poetico more aliqua fingere, ut de aureo 
ramo’. Cornutus was a professor of philosophy and rhetoric at Rome, the mentor 
of Persius and Lucan. 

#' For a detailed discussion see Rauk (1995). 

8? See Rauk (1995), 351 n. 17 and cf. Servius Danielis on A. 4.694: ‘alii 
dicunt Euripidem Orcum in scaenam inducere gladium ferentem quo crinem 
Alcesti abscidat, et Euripidem hoc a Phrynicho, antiquo tragico, mutuatum’. See 
also RE xl. 913. 
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mitigate the harshness of Dido’s death. Iris, dew-spangled, sweeps 
down the sky on saffron wings, trailing a myriad radiance opposite 
the sun, and hovers over Dido’s head: ‘this lock of hair, sacred to 
Dis, I take as bidden and release you from your body’, ‘hunc ego 
Diti / sacrum iussa fero teque isto corpore soluo’ (4.702-3). With 
these words, Iris cuts the lock. At once all warmth is fled, and 
Dido’s life passes into the winds. 


ν 


INDECOROUS WOUNDS 


As Aeneas, guided by the Sibyl, makes his way through the 
Underworld, he meets, in inverse chronological order as though 
coming back into memory, three figures out of his 
past—Palinurus, his lately lost helmsman, Dido, who will not 
speak to him, and Deiphobus, a comrade in arms, killed and horri- 
bly mutilated during the fall of Troy. Hardly recognizing in this 
poor disfigured shade the warrior-prince he knew in life, Aeneas 
nevertheless salutes him in the old high style’ and thus increases 
the pathos of their strange meeting (6.494-510): 


Atque hic Priamiden laniatum corpore toto 
Deiphobum uidit, lacerum crudeliter ora, 

ora manusque ambas, populataque tempora raptis 
auribus et truncas inhonesto uulnere naris. 

uix adeo agnouit pauitantem ac dira tegentem 
supplicia, et notis compellat uocibus ultro: 
‘Deiphobe armipotens,? genus alto a sanguine Teucri, 
quis tam crudelis optauit sumere poenas? 

cui tantum de te licuit? mihi fama suprema 

nocte tulit fessum uasta te caede Pelasgum 
procubuisse super confusae stragis aceruum. 

tunc egomet tumulum Rhoeteo in litore inanem 
constitui et magna manis ter uoce uocaui. 

nomen et arma locum seruant; te, amice, nequiui 
conspicere et patria decedens ponere terra’. 


! Thus Odysseus salutes the shade of Agamemnon grieving for his shame- 
ful death, Od. 11.397-8, “Ατρεΐδη κύδιστε, ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν ᾿Αγάμεμνον, / 
τίς νύ σε κὴρ ἐδάμασσε τανηλεγέος θανάτοιο;᾽; see Knauer (1964), 114- 
17. 

? A high compliment; the only other warrior so characterized in the Aeneid 
is Achilles (6.839). Armipotens first occurs in Accius’ Deiphobus 127 R.’ ‘Mi- 
neruae ... armipotenti’, whence, apparently, A. 2.425, 11.483. 
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ad quae Priamides: ‘nihil o tibi, amice, relictum; 
omnia Deiphobo soluisti et funeris umbris’. 


And here he saw Priam’s son with his whole body mutilated, 
Deiphobus, his face cruelly mangled, his face and both hands, his 
ears stripped from his head and—an indecorous wound—his nose 
cut off. Hardly recognizing him, abashed and trembling as he is and 
trying to conceal his dreadful punishment, Aeneas speaks in the ac- 
cents he knows: ‘Deiphobus, mighty in battle, sprung of Teucer’s 
royal blood, who chose to take such cruel vengeance on you? To 
whom was so much allowed? They told me how on that last night, 
after a huge slaughter of the Greeks, you sank down weary upon a 
mingled heap of corpses. Then with my own hands I raised an empty 
mound on the Rhoetean shore and three times cried aloud to your 
shade.” Your name and arms keep the place: you, my friend, I could 
not see nor lay in your native earth as I was leaving’. To whom 
Priam’s son replies: ‘Nothing, o my friend, was left undone by you. 
You paid all that was owed to Deiphobus and his shade’. 


The questions that Aeneas first puts to Deiphobus are not so 
much interrogative as expressive of wonderment and sorrow, as 
Claudius Donatus notices: ‘principia ista non tam interrogantis 
sunt sed potius admirantis et dolentis’. 

It is essential to the pathos of these scenes of meeting and fi- 
nal parting, in which Aeneas successively relinquishes his past, 
that Palinurus and Dido and Deiphobus had been friends, and Dido 
more than a friend, of Aeneas in life.’ So Dante in Purgatory meets 
his friend Casella, whom he attempts to embrace, as Aeneas at- 
tempts to embrace Anchises in Elysium, and with whom he wishes 
to enjoy, once more, if Casella yet remembers, the poetry and song 
they enjoyed in life, ‘se nuova legge non ti toglie / memoria o uso 
al’ amoroso canto’ (2.106-7). 


? The repetition of Deiphobus’ name at precisely spaced intervals—495 
‘Deiphobum’, 500 ‘Deiphobe’, 510 ‘Deiphobo’—suggests a treble calling or 
last conclamation. Cf. Catull. 101.2 “frater’, 6 ‘frater, 10 “frater’, Od. 9.64-6. 

4 Thus Palinurus is identified as a friend, 5.869 (Aeneas) “multa gemens 
casuque animum concussus amici’. 
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But had Deiphobus been a friend of Aeneas in life, which is to 
say in the epic tradition? Nowhere in the tradition, Homeric or 
post-Homeric, is there any evidence of such a friendship. Only 
once, in the /liad, are they associated, when Deiphobus, hard 
pressed by Idomeneus, appeals to Aeneas, not on his own behalf, 
however, but on behalf of Alcathous, Aeneas’ brother-in-law, who 
had been killed by Idomeneus; Aeneas meanwhile, resenting the 
scant honor done him by Priam, was lingering on the outermost 
edge of the battle (13.455-67). Deiphobus, Priam’s son, was no 
friend of Aeneas. The friendship of Aeneas and Deiphobus, their 
close friendship, is necessary to the scene Virgil imagines and 
must be his invention.’ Hence the insistent vocatives, Aeneas’ ‘te, 
amice’, which involves prosodic hiatus, a colloquial informality 
unparalleled in epic,° and the emotional response of Deiphobus, ‘O 
... amice’.’ Nowhere else does Aeneas address anyone as friend, 
nowhere else is Aeneas addressed by anyone as friend. Virgil here 
‘corrects’ the tradition in Hellenistic fashion; although ‘correcting’ 
the tradition is as old as Homer, and no doubt as old as poetry. 
Similarly, if more obviously, as if calling attention to what he is 
doing, Catullus ‘corrects’ the tradition of the marriage of Peleus 
and Thetis for his own poetic purpose (64.19-21, 64.334-6):° 


tum Thetidis Peleus incensus fertur amore, 
tum Thetis humanos non despexit hymenaeos, 
tum Thetidi pater ipse iugandum Pelea sensit. 


Then Peleus is said to have burned with love for Thetis, then Thetis 
did not despise human wedlock, then the Father himself felt that 
Peleus should be joined to Thetis. 


° An invention unrecognized by Virgil’s commentators, who accept the 
friendship of Aeneas and Deiphobus without question. Virgil mentions 
Deiphobus as a neighbor of Aeneas in 2.310-11, perhaps to prepare for his em- 
phasis on their friendship here. 

6 See Leumann ( 1977), 105, Munro on Lucr. 2.404. 

7 Noticed by Cartault (1926), i. 460: ‘Deiphobe lui repond de m&me, avec 
effusion—0o ... amice’. See above, p. 20.n. 41. 

® See CHCL ii.191-2, Thomas (1982). 
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nulla domus tales umquam contexit amores, 
nullus amor tali coniunxit foedere amantes, 
qualis adest Thetidi, qualis concordia Peleo. 


No house ever sheltered such love, no love ever joined lovers in 
such a compact, such a harmonious compact, as that between Peleus 
and Thetis. 


But Thetis was a most reluctant bride, and in a fit of rage left 
Peleus shortly after the birth of Achilles. 

Why should Virgil have taken the trouble to introduce 
Deiphobus here, an estimable warrior though not among the most 
eminent in the Jliad” Two reasons may be offered: (i) Deiphobus 
became important in the post-Homeric tradition of Troy," and (ii) 
his mangled shade (Hector’s mangled shade had already been so 
employed, 2.270-86) represents, in all its horror, the fall of Troy. 
On the death of Hector, Deiphobus became the leader of the Tro- 
jan forces. And on the death of Paris, Helen’s husband in prefer- 
ence to his elder brother Helenus; Priam, as one tradition has it, 
bestowing her on ‘the bravest in battle’. Their disastrous marriage 
would prove fatal to Troy and to Deiphobus, for Helenus, embit- 
tered by his failure to win Helen, withdrew to Mount Ida, where he 
was captured by Odysseus and revealed, or was compelled to re- 
veal, the oracles on which the safety of Troy depended. In the II- 
iad, Helenus is both a warrior and a seer, though chiefly a 
warrior,'' as he is in the post-Homeric tradition. In the Aeneid, 
however, he is a seer with nothing of the warrior about him 
(3.295-471, 712-13); Virgil had no use for the warrior who be- 
trayed his country.” 


° Janko on Il. 13.156-68: ‘not eminent enough to have his own set of epi- 
thets’. 

τ See R. Wagner, RE iv.2405, E. Romano, EV s.v. Deifobo 15. Cf. Hor. 
Carm. 4.9.21-2 ‘non ferox / Hector uel acer Deiphobus’. 

!! See Kirk on Il. 7.44-5, Hainsworth on Il. 12.94. 

12 In the /liad, Helenus and Deiphobus are associated in battle: 12.95 υἷε 
δύω Τριάμοιο, 13.758, 770, 781. Virgil applies the patronymic Priamides 
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The earliest, and untraditional, description of the death of 
Deiphobus is found in the Odyssey, in the song of Demodocus, 
when he sings of the fall of Troy and the unknown stranger at Al- 
cinous’ banquet weeps (8.517-20): 


αὐτὰρ ᾿Οδυσσῆα προτὶ δώματα Anıpößoıo 
βήμεναι, ἠύτ᾽ "Apna σὺν ἀντιθέῳ Μενελάῳ. 
κεῖθι δὴ αἰνότατον πόλεμον φάτο τολμήσαντα 
νικῆσαι καὶ ἔπειτα διὰ μεγάθυμον ᾿Αθήνην. 


He sang how, like Ares, Odysseus went to the house of Deiphobus 
with godlike Menelaus, and there, braving the fiercest fighting, won, 
that time, too, with the help of great-hearted Athena. 


The praise Demodocus lavishes on Odysseus’ here at the ex- 
pense of Menelaus has been contrived by the poet for a dramatic 
effect, to prepare for the moment when the stranger makes himself 
known— ‘I am Odysseus, Laertes’ son’, “εἴμ Οδυσεὺς Λαερ- 
τιάδης᾽ (9.19)—to Alcinous and the Phaeacians. In subsequent 
descriptions, Menelaus, the aggrieved and jealous husband, kills 
Deiphobus, either alone or, in Triphiodorus and Virgil, accompa- 
nied by Odysseus: 


In Arctinus (Zliupersis, p. 62.21 Davies): 


Μενέλαος δὲ ἀνευρὼν Ελένην ἐπὶ τὰς 
ναῦς κατάγει, Δηΐφοβον φονεύσας. 


Menelaus kills Deiphobus, finds Helen, 
and leads her down to the ships. 


In Quintus of Smyrna (13.354-6): 


twice to Helenus (3.295, 346) and twice to Deiphobus (6.494, 509), but to no 
one else. In the /liad, Πριαμίδης, a fixed epithet of Hector, is applied once to 
Helenus (13.586) and once to Deiphobus (13.156-7), where, as in A. 6.494-5, 
509-10, Deiphobus’ name and the patronymic occur in successive lines. 

13 See Anderson (1997), 86-8. 
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Καὶ τότε δὴ Μενέλαος ὑπὸ ξίφεϊ στονόεντι 
Δηίφοβον κατέπεφνε καρηβαρέοντα κιχήσας 
ἀμφ᾽ Ἑλένης λεχέεσσι δυσάμορον: 


And then Menelaus, with his cruel sword, killed Deiphobus. He 
found him, the unlucky man, his head heavy with wine, in Helen’s 
bed. 


There appear to have been two traditions regarding the death 
of Deiphobus:'* that he died while fighting bravely or that he died 
ignominiously in bed, to both of which Virgil alludes in Aeneas’ 
conversation with Deiphobus (6.500-30). Aeneas had heard that 
Deiphobus died in battle; not so, Deiphobus tells him. Careworn 
and overcome with sleep, sleep as sweet and deep as death, he was 
left defenseless by Helen’s betrayal—she had stolen the sword 
from underneath his pillow and removed all the weapons from the 
house—when Menelaus, aided by Sisyphus’ bastard,'” burst into 
their bedchamber. In speaking of his wife’s betrayal, ‘the murder- 
ous crime of the Spartan woman’, ‘scelus exitiale Lacaenae’ 
(6.511), Deiphobus cannot bring himself to use her name. Nor can 
Menelaus when he comes for Helen after the fall of Troy (Eur. 
Tro. 869-71):° 


ἥκω δὲ τὴν Λάκαιναν (οὐ γὰρ ἡδέως 
ὄνομα δάμαρτος ἥ ποτ᾽ ἦν ἐμὴ λέγω) 
ἄξων: 


16 See Norden on A. 6.494-547, Gerlaud on Triph. 626-9. 

15 That is, Ulysses, ‘hortator scelerum Aeolides’ (6.529). For the insult im- 
plied in the patronymic (Aeolus was the father of Sisyphus) see RE 
xvii.1918-19, Austin ad loc., Horsfall (1991), 60 n. 36, and cf. Soph. Phil. 
416-17, where Philoctetes denounces the son of Tydeus and the son of Sisyphus, 
bought by Laertes. 

1% Neither Norden nor Austin refers to this passage, because the editions 
they used, presumably the editions of Nauck and Murray, read not Λάκαιναν 
but τάλαιναν; see now Diggle’s edition. 
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I have come to take away the Spartan woman (wife I do not choose 
to call her, though she once was mine). 


Sleep, then, not drunken'’ but honorable, after the toils of war: 
Virgil ‘corrects’ the tradition to allow Deiphobus a pitiful dignity. 
In Triphiodorus (613-14, 626-8): 


τὼ δὲ γυναιμανέος ποτὶ δώματα Δηΐφοβοιο 
στελλέσθην ᾿Οδυσεύς τε καὶ εὐχαίτης Μενέλαος.... 
᾿Ατρείδης δ᾽ ἑτέρωθεν ὑποπτήξαντα διώξας 
Δηΐφοβον κατέμαρψε, μέσην κατὰ γαστέρα τύψας 
ἧπαρ ὀλισθηρῇσι συνεξέχεεν χολάδεσσιν. 


The two of them, Odysseus and fair-haired Menelaus, set out for the 
house of woman-mad Deiphobus.... The son of Atreus, on the other 
hand, pursued Deiphobus as he skulked away, overtook him, and 
struck him in the middle of the belly so that his liver and slippery 
guts poured out. 


And finally, and resembling Virgil’s, the description in Dictys 
of Crete (5.12): 


ibi Menelaus Deiphobum ... exsectis primo auribus 
brachiisque ablatis, deinde naribus, ad postremum 
truncatum omni ex parte foedatumque summo cruciatu necat. 


There, with his ears cut off first and his arms severed, then his nose, 
Deiphobus, mutilated and mangled in every part, is at last killed with 
extreme cruelty by Menelaus. 


The Ephemeris Belli Troiani (to give the work its proper title) 
pretends to be a contemporary account of the Trojan War by a 
Cretan named Dictys, acomrade in arms of Idomeneus. Written in 
the Phoenician language and buried with Dictys in his tomb, it was 
discovered centuries later by shepherds, then translated into Greek 
and sent to the Emperor Nero, who was widely known to be fasci- 
nated with Troy. So writes the Latin translator, an otherwise uni- 


1 See above, p. 73 n. 69. 
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dentified Septimius, in his epistle dedicatory to a certain Q. 
Aradius Rufinus. The Ephemeris was long thought to be not a 
translation but Septimius’ own composition, a typical fiction of 
late antiquity.'® But in 1907 a papyrus fragment of the Greek 
Ephemeris was published, and in 1966 another:'”two fragments, 
but sufficient to indicate that Septimius’ translation is, with stylis- 
tic ornament, a faithful rendering.” The Greek Ephemeris was no 
doubt derived from a Hellenistic source,?' a source known to Vir- 
gil, of which, however, apart from the mutilation of Deiphobus, he 
made no use, for it is grossly anti-Trojan. Although Septimius 
knew the Aeneid, very rarely does he adapt a phrase from it.” 
Here, where imitation would have been easy and obvious, he 
avoids imitating Virgil and adapts a phrase from Sallust, the per- 
vasive presence in his translation,” /ug. 26.3 “Iugurtha in primis 
Adherbalem excruciatum necat’. 

The mutilation of Deiphobus is a punishment fit only for a 
slave. A Homeric warrior may be killed with great violence and 
his corpse abused,’* but deliberate mutilation, like that of 
Deiphobus, is inconsistent with heroic brutality. No one in the II- 
iad suffers so ignoble a punishment, and in the Odyssey only the 
disloyal and insolent goatherd Melanthius, who reviles and kicks 
his disguised master, consorts with the suitors, and is caught re- 
moving weapons and armor from the storeroom in Odysseus’ pal- 
ace (22.474-T): 


!# And assigned for no good reason to the fourth century. It now appears to 
have been written a century or more earlier; see Sallmann (1997), 594-5. 

See Eisenhut’s edition (1973), 135-9, P. Frassinetti, EV s.v. Ditti 
Cretese. 

20 Frassinetti, 109b: ‘in modo sostanzialmente integrale’; see especially 
Merkle (1989), 113-18. 

2! See Vian (1959), 107, La Penna (1978), 988. 

22 To the phrases noticed by Frassinetti, 110, add Ephemeris 3.1 ‘praeustis 
sudibus’= A. 7.524; 3,3 ‘ira concitus’= A. 9.694; 4.1 ‘foedantesque ora’= A. 
4.673; 4.16 ‘solitis uirtutibus’= A. 11.415; 6.13 ‘incepta perageret’= A. 4.452. 

3 See Merkle (1989), 118-22. 

* See Segal (1971). 
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ἐκ δὲ Μελάνθιον ἦγον ἀνὰ πρόθυρόν τε καὶ αὐλήν’ 
τοῦ δ᾽ ἀπὸ μὲν ῥῖνάς τε καὶ οὔατα νηλέϊ χαλκῷ 
τάμνον μήδεά τ᾽ ἐξέρυσαν, κυσὶν ὠμὰ δάσασθαι, 
χεῖράς τ᾽ ἠδὲ πόδας κόπτον κεκοτηότι θυμῷ. 


They dragged Melanthius out through the courtyard and the entry, 
cut off his nose and ears with their cruel knives, ripped away his 
genitals, araw meal for the dogs, and, in their raging anger, lopped 
off his hands and feet.” 


It may seem odd that, of Deiphobus’ wounds, Virgil singles 
out the amputation of his nose for comment, describing it as in- 
decorous, shameful, ‘inhonesto uulnere’. Feeling as he did, why 
did Virgil not omit the nose? Because he could not, for he was 
constrained by tradition; mutilation, even a partial mutilation, re- 
quired the amputation of ears and nose.” Virgil’s sense of deco- 
rum here, of the unpoetic (Deiphobus’ nose excepted, the human 
nose is never mentioned in his poetry) was not shared by Ovid, 
Met. 5.138, 12.253, 14.95, or, rather surprisingly, by Silius, 6.49, 
9.399, 10.143-4, 14.604.” 

Wounds in the stomach are not infrequent in Homer, but, 
like wounds in the nose, are avoided by Virgil, no doubt for the 
same reason; although the place of one wound in the 
Aeneid—throat or stomach?—-is disputed. In a savage rage, Turnus 
rushes to join the battle at the gate of the Trojans’ encampment, 
hurls his spear at Antiphates, and strikes him down (9.698-701): 


5. Davies (1994) argues that Melanthius is not killed but becomes ‘a living 
corpse’; but a man deprived of nose, ears, genitals, hands, and feet would surely 
bleed to death in a very short while. Davies refers to Od. 21.295-304, a 
legendary paradigm, but Eurytion the Centaur suffered only a partial mutilation, 
losing his nose and ears, and survived; similarly, in Livy 29.9.7, Pleminius loses 
his nose and ears, with much blood, and survives, ‘prope exsanguem naso 
auribusque mutilatis’. It may also be noticed that in Od. 18.83-7 the beggar Irus 
is threatened with a mutilation almost as drastic as that of Melanthius. 

26 See Herodot. 2.162.5, 3.118.2, 154.2, 157.1; also above, p. 67 n. 54. 

” See Adams (1980), 55-6, an important article. 

®# 11. 4.531, 5.539, 616, 13.372, 398, 506, 16.465, 17.313, 519, 21.180. 
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uolat Itala cornus 
ara per tenerum stomachoque infixa sub altum 
pectus abit; reddit specus atri uulneris undam 
spumantem, et fixo ferrum in pulmone tepescit. 


The Italian cornel wood flies through the yielding air, lodges in his 
throat, and goes deep down into his chest; the wound’s dark hollow 
emits a foaming wave of blood, and the steel grows warm in the 
pierced lung. 


‘Stomacho Graecus sermo est’ comments Servius, rightly; that 
iS, στόμαχος, meaning not the stomach but the throat or esopha- 
gus. Recent interpreters, however, take ‘stomacho’ as meaning the 
stomach and suppose that Turnus’ spear moves up from the stom- 
ach into the chest;”” a physical improbability, for the trajectory of 
his spear, a steel-headed wooden shaft, thrown from a distance 
(‘aöra per tenerum’) would be downward, not upward, at the point 
of impact. Thus, in 1]. 5.290-3, a spear penetrates the nose next to 
the eye and emerges under the chin. 

There is a stylistic as well as a physical reason for taking 
‘stomacho’ as Servius does here: stomachus is a hapax legomenon 
in Virgil,” as στόμαχος is, in effect, in Homer. Homer uses 
στόμαχος twice of the throat of a sacrificial animal (Il. 3.292, 
19.266), but only once of the human throat (17.47-9): 


ἂψ δ᾽ ἀναχαζομένοιο κατὰ στομάχοιο θέμεθλα 
νύξ᾽, ἐπὶ δ᾽ αὐτὸς ἔρεισε βαρείῃ χειρὶ πιθήσας" 
ἀντικρὺ δ᾽ ἁπαλοῖο δι᾽ αὐχένος ἤλυθ᾽ ἀκωκή. 


® Ὁ. West (Penguin Books, 1990): “The spear .... went in by his belly and 
twisted upwards deep into his chest’; Hardie ad loc.: “The spear “embedded it- 
self in his stomach and travelled deep up into his chest”’. Conington ad loc.: 
‘““Stomacho” seems to mean the stomach in our sense, not the gullet as in 1]. 
17.47’; but in his posthumously published prose translation (London, 1872): 
‘the shaft... lodging in the throat goes deep down into the chest’. 

% The usual word for throat is guttur: A. 7.533 ‘sub gutture uulnus, 10.348 
*traiecto gutture’. 
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He hit him at the base of his throat as he withdrew and leaned into 
the stroke, trusting in his heavy hand, and the spearpoint went clean 
through the soft neck. 


Here, as elsewhere, Virgil imitates a literary sophistication of 
the Alexandrian scholar-poet: selecting a hapax legomenon in 
Homer and using it, once only, in a context of his own.” 


5 Not an invariable practice, however, but a marked tendency; thus of 
some 132 Homeric hapax legomena in Apollonius (Kyriakou (1995), 270-6) 62 
are used only once and another 32 only twice. See Kyriakou (1995), 85-6, 
121-4, 145-6, 159-68; also Wills (1987) and (1996), 22 n. 26. 


VI 


AUGUSTAN IDEOLOGY IN 
THE UNDERWORLD 


In a secluded valley of the Underworld, Aeneas notices the 
stir and rustle of a grove by the river Lethe and, fluttering about 
the river, the countless tribes and nations of the dead, like bees in a 
meadow on a clear summer day, when they settle on the 
bright-colored flowers and crowd around the gleaming white lilies 
and the whole meadow is loud with their murmuring (6.703-9). 
Startled, not understanding what he sees, Aeneas asks his father to 
explain. “These are the souls’, Anchises tells him, ‘of those to 
whom Fate owes a second body. Here they drink the Lethe’s 
healing waters and a long oblivion’. ‘O my father’, Aeneas cries, 
‘must we think that some of these souls ascend to the world above 
and return to sluggish bodies? Poor souls! why so terrible a desire 
for light?’, ‘quae lucis miseris tam dira cupido?’ (721). To this in- 
tensely melancholy question Anchises makes no direct answer. He 
explains the doctrine of reincarnation, of the second-fated, and 
then leads Aeneas and the Sibyl through the murmuring crowd of 
souls to a nearby mound, from which Aeneas reviews his descen- 
dants as they pass before him in a long parade of Roman greatness. 
‘I will teach you your fate’, Anchises says, ‘te tua fata docebo’ 
(759). 


ille, uides, pura iuuenis qui nititur hasta, 

proxima sorte tenet lucis loca, primus ad auras 

aetherias Italo commixtus sanguine surget, 

Siluius, Albanum nomen, tua postuma proles, 

quem tibi longaeuo serum Lauinia coniunx 

educet siluis regem regumque parentem, 765 
unde genus Longa nostrum dominabitur Alba. 

proximus ille Procas, Troianae gloria gentis, 

et Capys et Numitor et qui te nomine reddet 

Siluius Aeneas, pariter pietate uel armis 
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egregius, si umquam regnandam acceperit Albam. 
qui iuuenes! quantas ostentant, aspice, uiris 

atque umbrata gerunt ciuili tempora quercu! 

hi tibi Nomentum et Gabios urbernque Fidenam, 
hi Collatinas imponent montibus arces, 

Pometios Castrumque Inui Bolamque Coramque; 


haec tum nomina erunt, nunc sunt sine nomine terrae. 


quin et auo comitem sese Mauortius addet 
Romulus, Assaraci quem sanguinis Ilia mater 
educet. uiden, ut geminae stant uertice cristae 
et pater ipse suo superum iam signat honore? 
en huius, nate, auspiciis illa incluta Roma 
imperium terris, animos aequabit Olympo, 
septemque una sibi muro circumdabit arces, 
felix prole uirum, qualis Berecyntia mater 
inuehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes 
laeta deum partu, centum complexa nepotes, 
omnis caelicolas, omnis supera alta tenentis. 
huc geminas nunc flecte acies, hanc aspice gentem 
Romanosque tuos. hic Caesar et omnis Juli 
progenies magnum caeli uentura sub axem. 
hic uir, hic est, tibi quem promitti saepius audis, 
Augustus Caesar, diui genus, aurea condet 
saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arua 
Saturno quondam, super et Garamantas et Indos 
proferet imperium; iacet extra sidera tellus, 
extra anni solisque uias, ubi caelifer Atlas 
axem umero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum. 
huius in aduentum iam nunc et Caspia regna 
responsis horrent diuum et Maeotia tellus, 

et septemgemini turbant trepida ostia Nili. 
nec uero Alcides tantum telluris obiuit, 
fixerit aeripedem ceruam licet, aut Erymanthi 
pacarit nemora et Lernam tremefecerit arcu; 
nec qui pampineis uictor iuga flectit habenis 
Liber, agens celso Nysae de uertice tigris. 

et dubitamus adhuc uirtutem extendere factis, 
aut metus Ausonia prohibet consistere terra? 
quis procul ille autern ramis insignis oliuae 
sacra ferens? nosco crinis incanaque menta 
regis Romani primam qui legibus urbem 
fundabit, Curibus paruis et paupere terra 
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missus in imperium magnum. cui deinde subibit 

otia qui rumpet patriae residesque mouebit 

Tullus in arma uiros et iam desueta triumphis 

agmina. quem iuxta sequitur iactantior Ancus 815 
nunc quoque iam nimium gaudens popularibus auris. 

uis et Tarquinios reges animamque superbam 

ultoris Bruti, fascisque uidere receptos? 

consulis imperium hic primus saeuasque securis 

accipiet, natosque pater noua bella mouentis 820 
ad poenam pulchra pro libertate uocabit, 

infelix, utcumque ferent ea facta minores: 

uincet amor patriae laudumque immensa cupido. 

quin Decios Drusosque procul saeuumque securi 

aspice Torquatum et referentem signa Camillum. 825 
illae autem paribus quas fulgere cernis in armis, 

concordes animae nunc et dum nocte prementur, 

heu quantum inter se bellum, si lumina uitae 

attigerint, quantas acies stragemque ciebunt, 

aggeribus socer Alpinis atque arce Monoeci 830 
descendens, gener aduersis instructus Eois! 

ne, pueri, ne tanta animis adsuescite bella 

neu patriae ualidas in uiscera uertite uiris; 

tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui ducis Olympo, 

proice tela manu, sanguis meus!— 835 
ille triumphata Capitolia ad alta Corintho 

uictor aget currum caesis insignis Achiuis. 

eruet ille Argos Agamemnoniasque Mycenas 

ipsumque Aeaciden, genus armipotentis Achilli, 

ultus auos Troiae templa et temerata Mineruae. 840 
quis te, magne Cato, tacitum aut te, Cosse relinquat? 

quis Gracchi genus aut geminos, duo fulmina belli, 
Scipiadas, cladem Libyae, paruoque potentem 

Fabricium uel te sulco, Serrane, serentem? 

quo fessum rapitis, Fabii? tu Maximus ille es, 845 
unus qui nobis cunctando restituis rem. 


The young man you see there, leaning on a headless spear and 
occupying his allotted place nearest to the light, will be the first of 
mixed Italian and Trojan blood to rise into the upper air. He will be 
Silvius, an Alban name, your posthumous son. You will live long 
and your wife Lavinia will rear him in the woods, a late-born king 
and a father of kings; from him our race will rule in Alba Longa. 
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Next to him is Procas, glory of the Trojan people, and Capys and 
Numitor and the king who will recall you by his name, Aeneas Sil- 
vius, alike distinguished for goodness and for valor, if ever he reigns 
in Alba. What warriors they are! What a display of strength! Look at 
the wreaths, the Civic Oak, shading their foreheads! They will build 
Nomentum for you, and Gabii, and the town of Fidena. They will set 
Collatia’s citadel on the mountains, Pometii and Inuus’ Fort and 
Bola and Cora. These will be the names of places now without a 
name. And Romulus, son of Mars, will join his grandfather, and the 
mother who rears him will be Ilia of the blood of Assaracus. Do you 
see how the twin plumes stand on his head and the Father of the 
Gods himself marks him with his own majesty? Look, my son. Un- 
der his auspices the empire of Rome, that glorious city, will be as 
wide as the earth, her pride as high as the heavens. A single city 
with seven citadels enclosed by a wall, she will be blessed in her 
sons, like the Berecyntian mother-goddess when she rides 
turret-crowned in her chariot through the cities of Phrygia, happy in 
her divine offspring and embracing a hundred descendants, all of 
them celestials, all inhabiting high heaven. Now turn your eyes this 
way and look at this family, your Romans. Here is Caesar and all the 
sons of Iulus destined to come under the great vault of the sky. Here, 
here is the man you so often hear promised you, Augustus Caesar, 
son of a god, who will establish a golden age again in the fields of 
Latium, where Saturn ruled long ago, and extend Rome’s empire 
beyond the Garamantes and the Indians. There lies a land beyond 
the zodiac, beyond the yearly path of the sun, where Atlas turns on 
his shoulders the axle of the sky studded with burning stars. The 
Caspian kingdoms and the Maeotic land quake even now at oracles 
that foretell his coming, and all seven mouths of the Nile are 
troubled. Not even Hercules traversed so much of the earth, though 
he shot the hind with hooves of bronze, though he pacified the 
woods of Erymanthus and made Lerna tremble at his bow. Nor did 
Bacchus, when, with tendrils of the vine for reins, he drove a yoke 
of tigers down from Nysa’s heights in triumph. And do we still 
hesitate to enlarge our courage by action? And does fear keep us 
from setting foot on the Ausonian shore? But who is that over there, 
crowned with olive and carrying the sacred emblems? I recognize 
the white hair and beard of the man who will first found our city on 
laws, the Roman king sent from the little town of Cures in a poor 
land to a great empire. Then comes Tullus, who will shatter his 
country’s peace and rouse to battle men grown listless, an army 
unaccustomed to triumph. Boastful Ancus follows next, already too 
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fond of the wind of popular favor. Do you wish to see the Tarquin 
kings, the proud spirit of Brutus the avenger, and the fasces 
recovered? He will be the first to wield the consular power with its 
cruel axes, and when his sons stir up a new war, their father, for 
freedom’s holy sake, will sentence them to death. Unhappy man 
however posterity may judge this act: love of country will prevail 
and an immoderate desire for praise. Look at the Decii and the Drusi 
over there and cruel Torquatus with his axe and Camillus bringing 
back the standards. The two you see resplendent there in matching 
armor, harmonious souls now and while night weighs upon them, 
oh, what a war they will stir up between them if ever they attain the 
light of day! What battles, what carnage, when the father-in-law 
descends from the ramparts of the Alps and Monaco’s citadel and 
his son-in-law confronts him with the embattled East! Do not, my 
children, do not harden your hearts to such warfare, and do not turn 
your violence against the vitals of your country. And you first, you 
who derive your lineage from Olympus, be merciful. Cast the 
weapon from your hand, blood of my blood! There is the man who 
will triumph over Corinth, a famous victory with many Achaeans 
slain, and drive his chariot to the lofty Capitol. And there the man 
who will raze Argos and Mycenae, Agamemnon’s city, to the 
ground and strike down a king, an Aeacid descended from mighty 
Achilles, thus avenging his Trojan ancestors and the violated temple 
of Minerva. Who would leave you, great Cato, unmentioned? Or 
you, Cossus? Or the race of the Gracchi? Or the Scipios, twin 
thunderbolts of war, Libya’s ruin? Or Fabricius, powerful in 
poverty. Or you, Serranus, sowing your furrow? Where are you 
hurrying me much wearied, Fabii? You are that Maximus, the one 
who by delaying restores the state. 


Virgil reduces the Alban dynasty, the Silvii, to five, and so ar- 
ranges them that Silvius stands first and his son Aeneas Silvius, 
last (760-70).' In the Alban king-list, which is preserved by a 
number of authors, all of the Augustan period or later, Silvius 
stands first, Aeneas Silvius second, Procas twelfth, Capys sixth, 
and Numitor fourteenth.? These lists agree on the whole, with very 


! Thus ‘Siluius ... Alba’ (763-6), ‘Siluius Aeneas ... Albam’ (769-70). 
2 See Trieber (1894), 124 (a chart comprising fifteen lists), De Sanctis 
(1979), 1.210-11, Laroche (1982), G. Brugnoli, EV 5. v. albani, re. 
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few corruptions; in one list, however, it is evident from a compari- 
son with the other lists that a deliberate alteration has been made: 
for Epytus, the fifth king, Livy 1.3.8 substitutes Atys. But why 
Atys? Apparently to please Octavian? by identifying the progenitor 
oftthe gens Atia, his mother’s gens, as an Alban king.‘ 

Some years earlier, Antony had insulted Octavian by saying, 
with the disdain of a Roman noble for a provincial, that his mother 
was from Aricia, ‘Aricina mater’.° Atia died in 43 BC, but Oc- 
tavian had a long and unforgiving memory. He was devoted to his 
mother, whom he honored with a public funeral,‘ and no doubt 
Antony’s slur rankled. 

The flattering reference implied in the name Atys becomes 
explicit in the description of the funeral games held for Anchises 
at Drepanum (5.568-72): 


alter Atys, genus unde Atii duxere Latini, 
paruus Atys pueroque puer dilectus Iulo. 
extremus formaque ante omnis pulcher Iulus 
Sidonio est inuectus equo, quem candida Dido 
esse sui dederat monimentum et pignus amoris. 


Next is Atys, from whom the Latin Atii derive their lineage, little 
Atys, a boy loved by the boy Iulus. Last and more beautiful than all 
the others, is Iulus, riding on a Sidonian horse given to him by the 
fair Dido as a remembrance and pledge of her love. 


Virgil imagines a performance of the Zusus Troiae as part of 
the funeral games, a performance led by three Trojan boys, each of 
whom bears an illustrious name, Polites, a grandson of Priam, 


® A name scorned by Caesar’s heir; a historian’s convenience, used in re- 
ferring to him before he assumed the title of Augustus in 27 BC. Before 27 BC 
Octavian styled himself Imp. Caes. Diui f.; see Syme (1958), 175-6, 181. 

* See Servius on A. 5.568, De Sanctis (1979), i.211, Binder (1971), 89, 
252-3, M. Malavolta, EV s.v. Atys. Ogilvie on Livy 1.3.8 completely misses the 
point. 

> Cic. Phil. 3.15, noticed by DServius on A. 5.568. 

6 Suet. Aug. 61.2, Dio 47.17.6. 
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Atys, and Iulus—‘paruus Atys pueroque puer dilectus Iulo’, the 
legendary ancestors of Octavian’s mother and adoptive father 
united by love in a single line. 

The performance of this intricate equestrian exercise by ado- 
lescent Roman nobles as a preparation for military service was an 
ancient custom, but had been allowed to lapse until it was 
re-established under the dictatorship of Julius Caesar.’ As a matter 
of policy or pietas, and perhaps as appealing to his antiquarian 
tastes, Octavian maintained the custom? and included a perform- 
ance in the games celebrating the dedication of the temple of the 
deified Julius in 29 BC.’ 

Virgil follows a variant of the tradition and makes Silvius a 
posthumous son of Aeneas by Lavinia, while departing from the 
universal tradition and making Aeneas long-lived (‘longaeuo’, 
764);'° traditionally Aeneas died or disappeared after a reign of 
five years in Latium.'' Why this extreme departure from the tradi- 
tion? This question can only be answered by considering the posi- 
tion of the speaker.'” Anchises can hardly tell Aeneas, whom he 
expects to take as much pleasure as he does in contemplating the 
Roman future, that he will soon die. And so he tells him that he 
will live to be very old and have a posthumous son, whom Lavinia 
will rear in the woods to be a king and a father of kings. Anchises’ 
language is understandably embarrassed and elliptical. 


7 Suet. /ul. 39.2, Dio 43.23.6. See Weinstock (1971), 88-9. 

8. Suet. Aug. 43.2 ‘sed et Troiae lusum edidit frequentissime maiorum mi- 
norumque puerorum, prisci decorique moris existimans clarae stirpis indolem 
sic notescere’. 

° Dio 51.22.4. See H. Last, CAH (1952), x. 462-3. 

0 There has been a long controversy, beginning in antiquity and still con- 
tinuing, about the meaning of this word; see Norden and Austin ad loc. 

!! See Laroche (1982), 114; but three years in A. 1.263-6 (see below). 

'? A λύσις ἐκ τοῦ προσώπου or ‘solution from the person speaking’; for 
this ancient method of interpretation and its importance see O’Hara (1990), 
123-7; also Holford-Strevens (1988), 62-3.Cf. Claudius Donatus ad loc. (p. 
606): ‘noluit illum pronuntiare moriturum, sed dicendo habebis filium postu- 
murn hoc ipsum significat’. 
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Jupiter evinces a comparable delicacy, a desire to spare a 
mother’s feelings, when, with a promise of better days to come, he 
consoles Venus for the hardships suffered by her Trojans 
(1.263-7): 


bellum ingens geret Italia populosque ferocis 
contundet moresque uiris et moenia ponet, 
tertia dum Latio regnantem uiderit aestas 
ternaque transierint Rutulis hiberna subactis. 
at puer Ascanius, cui nunc cognomen Iulo... 


Aeneas will wage a great war in Italy and crush its savage tribes; he 
will give his people laws and found a city for them, until a third 
summer has seen him reigning in Latium and three winters have 
passed for the defeated Rutulians. But the boy Ascanius, whose sec- 
ond name is now Julus... 


By naming Aeneas’ son and successor Jupiter avoids men- 
tioning Aeneas’ death." 

But why, a king and a father of kings, born in the woods, 
“siluis’ (765)? So much of the story is required to explain Silvius’ 
strange name, which Aeneas now hears for the first time;'* the rest 
of the story Virgil suppresses for reasons both literary and politi- 
cal: it would be incompatible with the character of Ascanius as 
portrayed in the Aeneid and offensive to the gens Iulia, the race of 
Iulus, whom Virgil identifies with Ascanius.'” How, then, can An- 
chises tell Aeneas that Lavinia, fearing the intrigues of her stepson 
Ascanius, will take refuge in the woods and there give birth to Sil- 
vius? 


P Cf. Servius: ‘Prudenter exitum Aeneae et ostendit et tacuit dicendo fi- 
lium postea regnaturum’. See also Clausen (1987), 8-9, adding A. 2.225. 

!* And the name Lavinia; she is therefore identified as ‘coniunx’ (764). 

Not, however, Virgil’s innovation; see Ogilvie on Livy 1.3.2. 
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The story in this form, with no explanation of Silvius’ birth in 
the woods, seems to have become standard in the Augustan pe- 
riod,'° and is so told by Verrius Flaccus: 


Silui sunt appellati Albani reges, a Lauiniae filio, quem post exces- 
sum Aeneae grauida relicta, timens periculum et suae uitae et eius 
quem utero gerebat, in siluis latens enixa est. qui restitutus in reg- 
num est post mortem Ascani, praelatus Iulo fratris filio, cum inter 
eos de regno ambigeretur.'” 


The Alban kings were called Silvii, from the son of Lavinia. Left 
pregnant after the death of Aeneas and fearing danger to her own life 
and to that of the child she carried in her womb, she bore him while 
lying hidden in the woods. He was restored to the kingdom after the 
death of Ascanius, being chosen in preference to Iulus, his 
half-brother’s son, when they quarrelled over the kingdom. 


It will be noticed that the danger, the cause of Lavinia’s flight 
to the woods, is not described. Livy, who makes Silvius the son of 
Ascanius, writes of his birth, ‘casu quodam in siluis natus’ (1.36), 
‘by some accident born in the woods’. 

Virgil lends Aeneas Silvius—merely a name in the tradi- 
tion’”—a semblance of personality by comparing him to Aeneas 
and borrowing from the story of Silvius, ‘pariter pietate uel armis / 
egregius, si umquam regnandam acceperit Albam’ (769-70), “alike 
distinguished for goodness and for valor, if ever he reigns in 
Alba’. But it was Silvius, not Aeneas Silvius, who was excluded 
from the succession for so many years; Aeneas Silvius succeeded 
immediately on the death of Silvius.'” Making the most of a mea- 


ἰδ See Heinze (1993), 138 n. 12, Frazer on Ov. Fast. 4.41-2 ‘qui quod sil- 
uis fuit ortus in altis, / Siluius in Latia gente uocatus erat’. 

"" Festus, p. 460.7 L. See Kaster (1995) on 17.1. For the quarrel with Iulus 
cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 1.70.3-4 and see Syme (1959), 48. 

!® And omitted by Ovid, Met. 14.609-12, Fast. 4.41-3. 

19. See Diodorus 7.5.9, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 1.71.1, Livy 1.3.6. 
Servius has a curious note on line 770: ‘acceperit autem a tutore, qui eius inua- 
sit imperium, quod ei uix anno quinquagesimo tertio restituit. et rem plenam 
historiae per transitum tetigit’. Norden is cautious: ‘Singuläre Version nach un- 
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ger tradition, Virgil transfers to the son a part of the father’s story 
that he could not use. 

The order of the parade, once the Alban kings have passed, is 
largely determined by three figures, Romulus (778), Augustus 
(792), and Camillus (825), to each of whom, and to Augustus es- 
pecially, Anchises directs Aeneas’ attention: 779 “uiden’ (Romu- 
lus), 788 ‘huc geminas nunc flecte acies, hanc aspice gentem (the 
gens Iulia and Augustus), and 825 ‘aspice’ (Camillus). 

From the beginning of his political career Octavian followed 
the example of Julius Caesar and sought, if less ostentatiously, to 
associate himself with Romulus.? After the Battle of Actium (31 


BC), he was advised, as being himself a founder of the city, ‘quasi 


et ipsum conditorem urbis’ ! to take the name Romulus; but on 


being better advised, and with characteristic prudence, decided 
upon Augustus (27 BC). In the Epistle to Augustus (c. 14 B C),? 
Horace relates him, with an intimation of immortality, to Romulus 
(2.1.3-6): 


in publica commoda peccem, 
si longo sermone morer tua tempora, Caesar. 
Romulus et Liber pater et cum Castore Pollux, 
post ingentia facta deorum in templa recepti... 


bekannte Quelle’; Austin less so: ‘this seems an allusion to a tradition reported 
by Servius’; see also G. D’Anna, EV s.v. Enea Silvio. In all probability, the 
anonymous tutor of Aeneas Silvius is a scholiastic invention to explain line 770. 
The perfidious guardian or tutor is a type known from the earliest times; see 
Mayor and Courtney on Juv. 15.135-7. This story may have been suggested by 
the story about the sons of Ancus Martius: being underage, they were displaced 
in the succession by a ruse of the immigrant Tarquinius Priscus, whom Livy 
describes as their guardian, 1.40.2 ‘tum Anci filii duo etsi antea semper pro 
indignissimo habuerant se patrio regno tutoris fraude pulsos...” For a similar 
fiction, with an appeal to historia, see Harrison on A. 10.92; and, for Servius’ 
concept of historia, Dietz (1995), especially pp. 66-7, 69, 76, 79. 

20. See Ogilvie on Livy 1.7.19, Binder (1971), 162-9, Porte (1981), G. 
Maddoli, EV s.v. Romolo 571-3, Syme (1986), 4, Harrison (1989), 409 n. 8, C. 
Pelling, CAH 2nd edn. (1996), x. 48. 

2! Suet. Aug. 7.2; cf. Dio 53.16.7. 

22 See Fraenkel (1957), 383-6; also below, n. 30. 
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I should offend against the public interest were I to take up your 
time with a long conversation, Caesar. Romulus, Father Bacchus, 
and Castor and Pollux, after great achievements were received into 
the abodes of the gods... 


Unlike Romulus, however, and the other great benefactors of 
mankind, Augustus is honored for his achievements while still on 
earth (15). Yet the initial effect, the reader’s sense, that is, of a 
relation between the names so placed— ‘Caesar. / Romu- 
lus’—remains. Even in death Augustus was, by his own instruc- 
tions, associated with Romulus, whose image, preceded by images 
of the gens Iulia, figured prominently in the funeral procession.” 
Here, therefore, Augustus interrupts chronology and follows close 
upon the heels of Romulus. 

Chronology is again interrupted with the appearance of 
Camillus (825), when the parade seems to pause for a moment as 
Anchises sorrowfully contemplates Caesar and Pompey, ‘harmo- 
nious souls now...’, ‘concordes animae nunc...’ (827). Virgil may 
be alluding to the temple of Concord—Concordia, so brutally 
violated by Caesar and Pompey— which Camillus built in 367 
BC.’* But why such an interruption? And why here? Evidently to 
remind the reader of the previous interruption and indicate a rela- 
tion between Augustus and Camillus. 

Camillus, M. Furius Camillus, the conqueror of Veii and the 
savior of Rome, was the greatest man of his time. His glory is both 
real and fictitious, fictitious as regards the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls in 390 BC” and yet altogether real—and this a modern 


2 Dio 56.34.2. 

24 See Horsfall (1982), 12, G. Garbarino, EV s.v. concordia 871-2, Kraus 
on Livy 6.42.12. 

® See F. Münzer in RE vii 331-9, Ogilvie on Livy 5.48-50, M. A. Caval- 
laro, EV s.v. Camillo 633-4. In the earliest form of the story (Polybius 2.18.3), 
the Gauls, after sacking Rome, hear of an invasion by the Veneti in their rear 
and return home; there is no compensating Roman victory, no mention of 
Camillus. 
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reader should bear in mind—for Livy and Virgil and their contem- 
poraries, notably Augustus. 

Camillus became a traditional Roman worthy, and his name 
stands in lists of exempla uirtutis; not invariably, however, like the 
names of Curius and Fabricius, who were universally regarded as 
exemplifying pristine Roman virtue. Here are six lists by Cicero, 
who seems to have enjoyed making such lists: 


Qua re imitemur nostros Brutos, Camillos, Ahalas, Decios, Curios, 
Fabricios, Maximos, Scipiones, Lentulos, Aemilios, innumerabiles 
alios qui hanc rem publicam stabiliuerunt. (Pro Sest. 143, 56 BC) 


Ex hoc genere illos fuisse arbitror Camillos, Fabricios, Curios, om- 
nisque eos qui haec ex minimis tanta fecerunt. (Pro Cael. 39, 56 BC) 


O stultos Camillos, Curios, Fabricios, Calatinos, Scipiones, Marcel- 
los, Maximos! (In Pis. 58,55 BC) 


Quis nostrum se dicit M.’ Curio, quis C. Fabricio, quis C. Duellio 
parem, quis A. Atilio Calatino, quis Cn. et P. Scipionibus, quis Afri- 
cano, Marcello, Maximo? (Pro Planc. 60, 54 BC) 


Multo autem tardius fama deseret Curium, Fabricium, Calatinum, 
duo Scipiones, duo Africanos, Maximum, Marcellum, Paulum, Ca- 
tonem, innumerabiles alios. (Tusc. disp. 1.110, 44 BC) 


Numquam ego dicam C. Fabricium, M.’ Curium, Ti. Coruncanium... 
(De am. 18, 44 BC) 


Camillus’ name is included in the first three lists quite as 
casually, it may be supposed, as it is omitted in the last three; for 
Cicero, a name among others. 

In the Augustan period, however, in the 20s, Camillus be- 
comes almost suddenly, it seems, important””—becomes, that is, 


26 See Pease on Cic. De nat. deor. 2.165. 

27 Cf.M. A. Cavallaro, EV s.v. Camillo 631: ‘Le tradizioni su C.—spesso 
leggendarie—pervenute a noi risalgono, in massima parte, a quella stessa etä 
“augustea”...”. 
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the man who redeemed Roman honor by humiliating and defeating 
the Gauls in 390 BC, the first great crisis of the Republic, as Ac- 
tium was, in Augustan ideology, the second, when again the no- 
men Romanum was threatened with extinction.” After defeating 
the Gauls, Livy writes, Camillus entered Rome in triumph, while 
his soldiers acclaimed him *Romulus, Father of the Country, and 
Second Founder of the City, ‘Romulus ac parens patriae condi- 
torque alter urbis’ (5.49.7). Livy’s first readers, for whom the tri- 
ple triumph celebrated by Octavian with much pomp on 13, 14, 
and 15 August 29 BC would be a recent memory, could hardly 
have failed to appreciate the contemporary reference.” 

Apart from Livy, evidence for the importance of Camillus in 
the Augustan period is found in poetry, mainly in Virgil and 
Horace; poetic evidence, but not for that reason negligible.” Espe- 
cially striking is the appearance of Camillus in the laudes Italiae, 
where Virgil refers to Octavian’s triumphal progress through the 
East after Actium (G. 2.169-72): 


haec Decios Marios magnosque Camillos, 
Scipiadas duros beilo et te, maxime Caesar, 
qui nunc extremis Asiae iam uictor in oris 
imbellem auertis Romanis arcibus Indum. 


Italy has produced men like the Decii, Marius, and great Camillus, 
the Scipios stern in war, and you, greatest Caesar, who now victori- 
ous in the furthest lands of Asia turn the unwarlike Indian away 
from Rome’s citadel. 


A great man is compared with the greatest. The arrangement 
of the two names at the end of successive lines—"magnosque 


28 See Syme (1952), 297-8. 

® The first pentad of Livy’s history (Books 1-5) was completed between 
27 and 25 BC; see Syme (1959), 49. 

Ὁ Syme (1974), 7: “Virgil and Horace are steeped in contemporary politi- 
cal ideas—for which they are, in fact, the best evidence’. See also Syme (1952), 
459-75, E. 5. Gruen, CAH 2nd edn. (1996), x.190-7. 
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Camillos’, ‘maxime Caesar’—is too carefully designed to be un- 
intentional. 

The parade, or rather, what may be described as the orderly 
part of the parade, extends from Silvius (760) to Camillus (825). 
Whereupon, as Anchises ceases brooding over Caesar and Pom- 
pey, a crowd of souls presses forward so rapidly”' that he is all but 
overwhelmed and only manages to identify one, the greatest, of the 
Fabii. 

Augustus is placed at the center of the parade,” as he is in the 
scenes of Roman history depicted on Aeneas’ great shield.” Here, 
however, he does not enjoy a solitary prominence, though taking 
up more room than anyone else except the young Marcellus at the 
very end, but is placed in relation to Romulus, who precedes him, 
and to Camillus, who, at a calculated distance, follows him. So 
placed, Camillus attracts attention,” as does Virgil’s unprece- 
dented description of him as ‘bringing back the standards’, ‘refer- 
entem signa Camillum’ (825). Presumably the legionary standards 
lost to the Gauls at the Battle of the Allia, which left the city de- 
fenseless; traditionally it was the gold paid to the Gauls as a ran- 
som that Camillus recovered. The recovery of the standards may 
be Virgil’s innovation, and is usually so regarded,” or poetic evi- 
dence of Augustan ideology.” In either case, Virgil intended ‘re- 
ferentem signa Camillum’ as a compliment to Augustus, who in 20 


?! Increased alliteration in lines 841-5 accompanies the quickening pace of 
the parade. Norden notices the alliteration but hears only an echo of Ennius. 

52 The parade so defined: 792 Augustus, thirty-three lines from the start 
(760-92; 825 Camillus, thirty-three lines from Augustus (793-825). Numerical 
precision, sometimes with a slight irregularity, is characteristic of Virgil and 
found in his earliest poetry; see Clausen (1994), xxiv ἡ. 44. 

#3 8,675 ‘in medio’; see below, p. 181. 

ac Highet (1972), 101 n. 10: ‘Norden takes all the republican heroes to- 
gether in spite of the obvious break at “Camillum” (825)’, Horsfall (1982), 12: 
‘the republican heroes ... leading up to Camillus’, Willliams (1983), 147: “There 
is a pause here and a new start (marked by 826 autem)’. 

® Norden ad loc.: ‘ein in der so reich ausgeschmükten, annalistischen 
Überlieferung fehlendes Motiv’; see Ogilvie on Livy 5.48-50. 

36 See M. A. Cavallaro, EV s.v. Camillo 633-4. 
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BC negotiated the return of the standards lost to the Parthians at 
the Battle of Carrhae (53 BC), a diplomatic success celebrated on 
coins’ and in poetry”—officially, that is, and unofficially—as a 
victory, a victory of which Augustus remained proud for the rest of 
his life. ‘I compelled the Parthians’, he asserts in the Res Gestae, a 
record of his acts and achievements which he ordered to be in- 
scribed on bronze tablets and set up in front of his mausoleum— ‘I 
compelled the Parthians to restore to me the spoils and standards 
of three Roman armies and as suppliants to seek the friendship of 
the Roman people’, *Parthos trium exercitum Romanorum spolia 
et signa reddere mihi supplicesque amicitiam populi Romani pe- 


tere coegi’.” 


Camillus also appears in one of Horace’s Odes, where, how- 
ever, commentators see no special reason for his presence. He is 
briefly identified as one of the ‘great Romans of the old days’,” an 
exemplum uirtutis, and forgotten (1.12): 


Quem uirum aut heroa lyra uel acri 

tibia sumis celebrare, Clio, 

quem deum? cuius recinet i0ocosa 
nomen imago 


aut in umbrosis Heliconis oris 5 
aut super Pindo gelidoue in Haemo, 
unde uocalem temere insecutae, 

Orphea siluae 


arte materna rapidos morantem 
fluminum lapsus celerisque uentos, 10 


37 See Sutherland (1987), 13-15, Foss (1990), 48. 

38 Hor. Epist. 1.12.27-8, 18.56, Carm. 4.15.6-8, Prop. 3.4.1-10, 4.6.79-84, 
Ov. Ars 1.179-80, Fast. 5.580-94, Trist. 2.227-8. See M. Pani, EV s.v. Parti 
991. 

® Res Gestae 29.2. Augustus also recovered the standards lost to the Par- 
thians by Decidius Saxa in 40 BC and by subordinates of Antony in 36 BC. 

© Fraenkel (1957), 296. 
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blandum et auritas fidibus canoris 
ducere quercus? 


quid prius dicam solitis parentis 

laudibus, qui res hominum ac deorum, 

qui mare et terras uariisque mundum 
temperat horis? 


unde nil maius generatur ipso, 
nec uiget quicquam simile aut secundum; 
proximos illi tamen occupauit 

Pallas honores, 


proeliis audax; neque te silebo, 

Liber, et saeuis inimica Virgo 

beluis, nec te, metuende certa, 
Phoebe, sagitta. 


dicam et Alciden puerosque Ledae, 

hunc equis, illum superare pugnis 

nobilem; quorum simul alba nautis 
stella refulsit, 


defluit saxis agitatus umor, 

concidunt uenti fugiuntque nubes, 

et minax, (quod sic uoluere), ponto 
unda recumbit. 


Romulum post hos prius an quietum 

Pompili regnum memorem an superbos 

Tarquini fasces, dubito, an Catonis 
nobile letum. 


Regulum et Scauros animaeque magnae 

prodigum Paullum superante Poeno 

gratus insigni referam Camena 
Fabriciumque. 


hunc et intonsis Curium capillis 

utilem bello tulit et Camillum 

saeua paupertas et auitus apto 
cum lare fundus. 
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crescit occulto uelut arbor aeuo 45 
fama Marcellis; micat inter omnis 
Iulium sidus uelut inter ignis 

luna minores. 


gentis humanae pater atque custos, 
orte Saturno, tibi cura magni 50 
Caesaris fatis data: tu secundo 

Caesare regnes. 


ille seu Parthos Latio imminentis 

egerit iusto domitos triumpho 

siue subiectos Orientis orae 55 
Seras et Indos, 


te minor latum reget aequus orbem; 
tu graui curru quaties Olympum, 
tu parum castis inimica mittes 
fulmina lucis. 60 


Say what man or hero do you undertake to 
Celebrate, Clio, on the Iyre or the shrill-tongued 
Pipe? What God? Whose name will elusive Echo 
Soon be repeating 


Either on Mt. Helicon’s shady borders 5 
Or on Pindus’ summit or frosty Haemus 

Whence the forest trees followed helter-skelter 

Musical Orpheus 


With his mother’s art to a standstill bringing 
Swiftly-flowing rivers and rushing breezes, 10 
Charmer who could lure with his singing lyre-strings 
Long-eared oak-trees? 


What shall I tell sooner than custom- sanctioned 

Praises of that Parent who rules the affairs of 

Men and Gods, the ocean and heaven and earth with 15 
Varying seasons? 
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Whence no greater thing has been born than Himself 


Nor can aught thrive similar or His second. 
None the less next honours to Him has Pallas 
Surely pre-empted, 


Daring Warrior Maid, nor shall I omit you, 
Liber, and the Virgin who’s foe to savage 
Beasts, nor you, Phoebus, to be dreaded for your 
Accurate arrow. 


Hercules [1] name too and Leda’s twin boys, 
One as champion rider, the other famed as 
Pugilist, for soon as their silver star has 
Shone out for sailors 


Turbulent waters from the skerries drain down, 
Stormy winds fall silent, the rain-clouds vanish, 
And at sea (for such is their will) the breakers’ 
Menace becomes calm. 


After these I doubt whether first to mention 
Romulus, Pompilius’ peaceful kingdom, 
Tarquin’s haughty rods, or the famous death of 
Cato the Younger. 


Regulus, the Scauri, and Paullus, lavish 

of his noble spirit as Punic victim, 
Gratefully I'll record with Camena’s glory, 
Also Fabricius. 


He and Dentatus and Camillus, useful 

Fighting men, unshorn and unpolished, came from 
Cruel lack of means and ancestral farms with 
Homesteads in keeping. 


Like a tree it grows by unseen progression, 
Fame of Marcellus, and among them all the 
Julian star gleams, like the moon among the 
Sky’s lesser fires. 


Father and Protector of human creatures, 
Son of Saturn, Fate has entrusted you with 
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Care of our great Caesar; let Caesar rule as 
Seconding yourself, 


Whether he has driven the Parthians threatening 

Latium as captives in well-earned Triumph 

Or the people next to the Orient border, 55 
Chinese and Indians, 


Under You he’ll rule the wide world with justice. 

You with the heavy chariot will shake Olympus; 

You at the sacred grove’s profanation hurl down 

Enemy lightnings. 60 
(Guy Lee, trans.) 


It was noticed in antiquity*' that Horace begins with a motto,” 
an allusion to the beginning of Pindar’s second Olympian: 


᾿Αναξιφόρμιγγες ὕμνοι, 
τίνα θεόν, τίν᾽ ἥρωα, τίνα δ᾽ ἄνδρα κελαδήσομεν; 


Hymns, lords of the Iyre, 
what god, what hero, what man shall we celebrate? 


Pindar answers his question directly. The god to be celebrated 
is Zeus (3), the hero Heracles (3), and the man, to whom the rest of 
the poem is devoted, Theron of Acragas (5). The answers to 
Horace’s questions are much less obvious. The man, mentioned 
first and celebrated last, is Augustus (1, 50-7), the god, celebrated 
according to the ancient formula both first and last,” Jupiter 
(13-18, 49-52, 57-60), and the intervening hero or worthy, Romu- 
lus (33). 

Why, for what poetic purpose, did Horace reverse the order of 
Pindar’s questions? It has been suggested“ that he wished to em- 


“ Porphyrion ad loc.: ‘'hoc a Pindaro sumpsit’. 

42 For the invention and history of this term see Cavarzere (1996), 11-16. 

43 See Gow on Theocr. 17.1, Clausen on E. 8.11. 

# See Fraenkel (1957), 292 n. 3, Williams (1994), 147, Cavarzere (1996), 
152-3. 
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phasize ‘deum’. True, but only in part; equally, if not more obvi- 
ous, is the emphasis on “uirum’, the man revealed at the end of the 
poem (not that a contemporary reader would have been in any 
doubt) as Caesar Augustus,” Jupiter’s regent, who will rule the 
wide world with justice. 

The subordination of kings and rulers to Zeus or Jupiter is a 
common theme,“ but Horace may owe something in particular to 
Theocritus’ encomium of Ptolemy Philadelphus (17.1-4):* 


Ἐκ Διὸς ἀρχώμεσθα καὶ ἐς Δία λήγετε Moioaı, 
ἀθανάτων τὸν ἄριστον... 

ἀνδρῶν δ᾽ αὖ Πτολεμαῖος ἐνὶ πρώτοισι λεγέσθω 

καὶ πύματος καὶ μέσσος: ὃ γὰρ προφερέστατος ἀνδρῶν. 


From Zeus let us begin and with Zeus make an end, Muses, for of 
immortals he is the best...; but of men let Ptolemy be named first and 
last and in the midst, for he is the most excellent of men. 


At the end of his encomium Theocritus elaborates and con- 
firms the relation of Ptolemy to Zeus by comparing the marriage 
of Ptolemy and his sister Arsinoe to the marriage of Zeus and his 
sister Hera (128-34).* 

A Horatian motto is indicative, not prescriptive, an allusion to 
a poet or a poetic tradition—here to Pindar, to choral song and an 
altitude of performance. A reference to the motto or the poet al- 
luded to in the motto may occur subsequently, but no sustained 
imitation of the poem from which the motto is taken.” The motto 
is a point of departure. Failure to appreciate its character is respon- 
sible for the erroneous or Pindaric interpretation of Horace’s 


45 Fraenkel (1957), 293, wishing to defend Horace’s character as he con- 
ceives it, rejects ‘the apparently obvious answer to the opening question ‘Quem 
uirum?”’ 

“ See Nisbet-Hubbard on line 50. 

“ See Nisbet-Hubbard, pp. 143-4, Cavarzere (1996), 153-4, Gutzwiller 
(1983), 218 n. 24. 

48 See Gow on line 130 κασίγνητόν TE πόσιν TE. 

“ See Pasquali (1964), 104-5, Cavarzere (1996), 169, 171-2, 257-8. 
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poem, namely, that Horace attempted to emulate, as far as the 
monostrophic structure of his poem allowed, the triadic struc- 
ture—strophe, antistrophe, epode—of a Pindaric epinician, that his 
poem consists of five triads or groups of three stanzas:” ‘“Triad I 
(1-12), Exordium, announcement of the general theme, “I will sing 
of man, hero, god”; praise of the power of music. Triad II (13-24) 
“gods”; the beginning of the triad is marked by dicam (13). Triad 
II (25-36), “heroes” (a potiori); again beginning with dicam (25). 
Triad IV (37-48), “men”; the governing verb of the first stanza is 
referam (39). Triad V (49-60), Conclusion, prayer to Jupiter, 
including the praise of Augustus’.’' 

The Pindaric interpretation of Odes 1.12 dates from the last 
century and is still, despite serious criticism, widely accepted or at 
any rate not rejected.”” The main objection to it is that it does not 
arise from an unprejudiced reading of Horace’s poem but is im- 
posed upon it, with disruptive results. Hercules, for instance, and 
the Dioscuri are dissociated from Jupiter and other gods, with 
whom they should be associated,” and associated with Romulus, 
from whom they should be dissociated. Any attempt to gloss over 
this disruption will be specious. Lines 1-48 are divided into three 
sections—1-12 motto, Orpheus and the power of music, 13-32 Ju- 
piter and other gods, 33-48 Romulus, other worthies and the 
Marcelli—and each section ends with an elaboration, a more pro- 
nounced music.” 

The concept of the hero or demigod—a great man deceased 
and honored with a cult—is peculiarly Greek” and alien to Roman 


Ὁ For the conversion of the Pindaric epinician into other metrical forms in 
Callimachus and Virgil see Thomas (1998), 102. 

31 Fraenkel (1957), 292. 

52 See Jocelyn (1993), 109-11; an article indispensable to the study of this 
poem. 

53 Jocelyn (1971), 69-70, (1993), 113-14, has shown that Hercules and the 
Dioscuri are to be taken here not as heroes but as gods. 

> Lines 8-12, 27-32, 46-8. See Syndikus (1972), i.136-7, Jocelyn (1993), 
111-12. 

35 See Burkert (1985), 203. 
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religious sensibility. Horace might have produced a list of heroes 
to follow his list of Graeco-Roman gods (13-32), but he chose not 
to do so, and his poem now becomes distinctively Roman. He be- 
gins with a transitional stanza (33-6) in which, by naming four 
significant figures, he epitomizes Roman history from the founda- 
tion of the city to the end of the Republic. Shall I, he asks, begin 
with Romulus, or with Numa, the spiritual founder of the city, or 
with Tarquinius Superbus, the last of the kings, or with Cato’s fa- 
mous death?” No doubt Horace, like Virgil and many others, saw 
in the death of Cato the end of the Republic.” Thus the history of 
Rome before the Battle of Actium, as viewed by Aeneas on his 
divine shield, begins with Romulus and Remus in Mars’ green 
cave and ends with Cato in the Underworld, in a place apart, giv- 
ing laws to the souls of the good (8.630-70). 

Horace’s perplexity here is affected. His question ‘Romulum 
post hos prius...?” like his previous question ‘quid prius 
dicam...?’ is rhetorical, for he had no intention of beginning with 
anyone but Romulus. He then adds six names (37-44), three names 
not traditionally associated followed by three names traditionally 
associated,” names of Roman worthies, Horace’s metaphorical he- 
roes. So Cicero, with apparent irony, terms Cato, Milo, and 
Caesar’s assassins heroes,” while the author of the Culex simply 
lists the Fabii, the Decii, Horatius, Camillus, Scaevola, Curius, and 
the Scipios as heroes (358-71). Horace may perhaps be allowed a 
similar latitude of reference. In any case, he was not obliged by his 


56 This is essentially the interpretation of Hiemer (1907), 230, see Brown 
(1991), 330. Tarquinius— ‘superbos / Tarquini fasces’—can only be Tarquinius 
Superbus; see Fraenkel (1957), 295 n. 2, Jocelyn (1971), 68, 75, Syndikus 
(1972), 1.145, Nisbet-Hubbard ad loc. It is of some interest that Cicero, Parad. 
1.11, in a brief discussion of the Roman kings, names only Romulus, Numa, and 
Tarquinius Superbus, with the comment: ‘omitto ceteros; sunt enim omnes pares 
inter se praeter Superbum’. 

>” Cf. Syme (1964), 60: “The cause was defeated at the Battle of Thapsus in 
the spring of 46, and Cato’s suicide at Utica solemnised the end’. 

5® See above, p. 136. 

® Ad Att. 1.17.9, 4.3.5, 14.6.1, 15.12.2, and, without irony, Labienus 
(7.13.1). 
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motto to produce a list of heroes in the strict sense, though he evi- 
dently felt obliged by a concern for the balance and development 
of his poem to produce something comparable, something Roman. 

The last of Horace’s worthies or heroes, and therefore bearing 
a certain emphasis, is Camillus, so placed because Romulus is 
placed first: 


Romulum post hos prius an quietum 

Pompili regnum memorem an superbos 

Tarquini fasces, dubito, an Catonis 35 
nobile letum. 


Regulum et Scauros animaeque magnae 
prodigium Paulum superante Poeno 
gratus insigni referam Camena 
Fabriciumque. 40 


hunc et incomptis Curium capillis 

utilem bello tulit et Camillum 

saeua paupertas et auitus apto 
cum lare fundus. 


Romulus and Camillus with Augustus soon to follow: three 
names, the association of which here, as in Virgil’s Underworld, 
reflects Augustan ideology. 

‘Paupertas’, which denotes modest though not distressing cir- 
cumstances, is appropriate to Fabricius and Curius but not to 
Camillus. And ‘saeua paupertas’? So applied, the adjective is 
unique in classical Latin.°' In the long and detailed tradition which 
attaches to his name there is no evidence that Camillus ever en- 
dured cruel want. Brilliant, ambitious,“” the great man seems to 


® See above, p. 138. 

61 See TLL s.v. paupertas 855.57. Bentley noticed the strangeness of 
‘saeva’——‘Sane quicquid hic mussitent interpretes, nemini placere potest illud 
SAEVA’—-and proposed sancta. 

@ According to the tradition, Camillus was tried for the malversation of 
public money and heavily fined; see F. Münzer RE vii 329-31, Ogilvie on Livy 
5.32.8-9. 
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have enjoyed a career of unprecedented splendor. Cicero, it is true, 
mentions Camillus, Fabricius, and Curius together, not however, 
as examples of primitive simplicity, but as the kind of 
men—‘Camillos, Fabricios, Curios’—who raised Rome from 
small beginnings to greatness. Poets rarely concern themselves 
with historical fact, and Horace was imitated by Lucan (1.168-70): 


quondam duro sulcata Camilli 
uomere et antiquos Curiorum passa ligones 
ἐὸν Tura. 


fields which once were furrowed by the iron plough of Camillus and 
felt the mattock of Curius long ago. 


In the good old days, fields were tilled by great men with their 
own hands, and the earth rejoiced, so Pliny the Elder imagines, in 
a laurel-decked plough (NH 18.4.19). But that Camillus ever set 
his hand to a plough may be doubted. 

“Virtue grows’, writes Pindar in celebrating a boy’s victory in 
the double footrace, ‘as a tree springs up when fed by fresh dew’, 
αὔξεται δ᾽ ἀρετά, xAmpais ἐέραις / ὡς ὅτε δένδρεον ἀσσει 
(Nem. 8.40-1). A reference to Pindar in ἃ poem beginning with a 
Pindaric motto would be suitable, and Horace may have been 
thinking of this simile in comparing the fame of the Marcelli“ to a 
tree growing imperceptibly over a long period of time. However 
important in Roman history, the Marcelli are important in Augus- 
tan ideology because of the younger Marcellus, the nephew, 
son-in-law, and prospective heir of Augustus. Perhaps Horace felt 
it would be awkward to name Marcellus, an adolescent who as yet 
had accomplished little or nothing, in a company of established 
Roman worthies, and so he presents him, or rather, implies his 


@ Marcellis, Peerlkamp’s emendation of the MS reading Marcelli, is nec- 
essary. I have not ventured, however, to emend Guy Lee’s elegant translation. 
Marcellis has been accepted by Housman (see Nisbet-Hubbard ad loc.), Wil- 
liams (1968), 271, Jocelyn (1993), 103 n. 14, and Shackleton Bailey. For the 
dative cf. Hor. Epist. 1.1.80 “multis occulto crescit res fenore’. For this refer- 
ence, as for much else here, I am indebted to John Morgan. 
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presence, as the latest scion of an ancient stock. So far from being 
of long increment or imperceptible, the fame of Marcellus was 
brief and spectacular. On returning from the war in Spain in 24 
BC, Augustus appointed him to a priestly college, designated him 
a curule aedile, granted him the ornamenta praetoria, with the 
privilege of sitting in the Senate, and announced that he would be- 
come consul when twenty-two. But Marcellus died of a lingering 
illness at Baiae in September 23 BC. 

Marcellus and prospective heirs after him were a favorite 
subject of the poets. One such poet was Crinagoras, a prominent 
citizen of Mytilene and an ambassador of his city to Rome. Crina- 
goras moved in the highest society at Rome and was, or so it 
would appear from two epigrams, on friendly terms with Marcel- 
lus, whom he may have met in Spain.“ In one of these epigrams, 
Crinagoras congratulates Marcellus on his return from the war in 
Spain laden with spoils, okuAopöpos,° and on the first cutting of 
his beard. Marcellus, then in his sixteenth year, had accompanied 
Augustus to Spain toward the end of 27 BC, from which he re- 
turned in 25 to marry Julia. It is not likely that so young and inex- 
perienced an officer distinguished himself by deeds of 
valor*—deeds not commemorated elsewhere; though Marcellus 
may have aspired to the greatness of his ancestor, M. Claudius 
Marcellus, the conqueror of Syracuse and Sword of Rome, the 
third and last Roman commander to kill an enemy commander in 
single combat” and dedicate the spoils, spolia opima, in the 


% Syme (1986), 346: ‘he had represented Mytilene on embassies to Caesar 
the Dictator. In 26 he went on a mission to Caesar’s post in Spain. Crinagoras 
remained thereafter at Rome for a number of years, operating as a court poet’. 

65 Crinagoras 10.2 Gow-Page=AP 6.661.2; this adjective is found else- 
where in Dionysius of Halicarnassus 2.34.4, a contemporary of Crinagoras at 
Rome, who applies it to Zeus, Ζεὺς Σκυλοφόρος, that is, Jupiter Feretrius. 

6% Syme (1986), 348: “The youths Marcellus and Nero [Tiberius] both saw 
service in Spain as military tribunes, in 26 and 25... The army sometimes of- 
fered action. More often and in general, social training, acquiescence in subor- 
dination, and comradeship’. 

6 At Clastidium in 222 BC, where as consul he killed the Gallic com- 
mander Viridomarus in a cavalry battle. 
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temple of Jupiter Feretrius. Crinagoras implies, as Virgil was to 
imply after the death of Marcellus, a comparison between the elder 
and younger Marcellus. In the other epigram, sent with a copy of 
Callimachus’ Aecale, Crinagoras expresses the hope that 
Marcellus will attain the youthful strength of Theseus and, like 
him, the fame of a glorious life, Μάρκελλε, κλεινοῦ τ᾽ αἶνον 
ἴσον βιότου.“ 

Some of the spoils from Syracuse were dedicated in the tem- 
ple of Athena at Lindos, with a statue of the elder Marcellus and 
an epigram, of which the first two lines read: 


οὗτος τοι Ρώμης ὁ μέγας, ξένε, πατρίδος ἀστήρ, 
Μάρκελλος κλεινῶν Κλαύδιος ἐκ πατέρων. 


This man, stranger, was the great star of Rome, his coun- 
try— Claudius Marcellus of illustrious forebears. 


Plutarch® quotes the epigram from Posidonius, who lived for 
many years in Rhodes. An old friend of the Marcelli, Posidonius 
devoted a separate work, or perhaps an excursus in his Histories, 
to the elder Marcellus.” Crinagoras evidently knew the epigram 
and assumes that Marcellus knows it too; otherwise the verbal and 
metrical coincidence which he contrives—MäpxeAAXos κλεινῶν 
and Μάρκελλε, κλεινοῦ occupying the same position in the 
line”'—would be pointless. Like his coeval Tiberius,’”” Marcellus 
was interested in Hellenistic poetry (hence the gift of the Hecale) 
and capable, therefore, of appreciating Crinagoras’ allusion. 


® Crinagoras 11.6 Gow-Page=AP 9.545.6. 

® Marcellus 30.7-8. 

Τὸ See C. Wendel, RE xxii.564, 569. 

”! Apparently Crinagoras was willing to sacrifice a detail of poetic tech- 
nique to secure the desired effect; Gow-Page ad loc.: ‘ Μάρκελλε, κλεινοῦ: the 
lengthening by mute and liquid, especially after a pause, is highly abnormal’. 
Curiously, Page (1981), no. CXLIX, does not refer to Crinagoras. 

72 Suet. Tib. 70.2. 
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At the very end of the parade, Anchises calls Aeneas’ atten- 
tion to the elder Marcellus as he advances in the glory of his spoils 
and towers above all others (6.855-9): 


aspice, ut insignis spoliis Marcellus opimis 
ingreditur uictorque uiros supereminet omnis. 
hic rem Romanam magno turbante tumultu 
sistet eques, sternet Poenos Gallumque rebellem, 
tertiaque arma patri suspendet capta Quirino. 


As a horseman he will sustain the Roman state when a great distur- 
bance threatens it; he will ride down the Carthaginians and the re- 
bellious Gaul, and be the third to dedicate an enemy’s spoils to 
Father Quirinus.” 


A Roman reader might have wondered why Anchises, in ex- 
tolling the elder Marcellus, omits his greatest achievement, the 
siege and capture of Syracuse in 213-11 BC.” Propertius, in relat- 
ing the younger Marcellus to his great ancestor, calls him ‘Siculae 
uictor telluris (3.11.33). But Syracuse, by its very magnitude, of- 
fered no opportunity, no personal deed of valor, for a comparison 
with the younger Marcellus. And yet the Second Punic War could 
not be omitted altogether; hence ‘sternet Poenos’, which must refer 
to the Battle of Nola in 216 BC,’ a battle planned and executed by 
Marcellus and regarded by the Romans as a turning point in the 
war. 

While Anchises is speaking, Aeneas notices, accompanying 
the elder Marcellus, a beautiful young man clad in bright armor, 
but with a joyless expression and eyes downcast. Aeneas wants to 
know who he is. A son? One of the great man’s many descen- 
dants? ‘O my son’, Anchises answers, tears starting in his eyes, 
‘do not, seek to know the immense grief of your people’, Ὃ gnate, 


73. An ancient puzzle; see Austin ad loc. 

”* As if to compensate for Anchises’ omission, G. Brugnoli, EV s.v. 
Marcello 336b, refers to the elder Marcellus here as ‘il Marcello di Siracusa’, ‘il 
Marcello siracusano’, ‘il Siracusano’, ‘Marcello conquistatore di Siracusa’. 

75 See F. Münzer, RE iii.2740. 
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ingentem luctum ne quaere tuorum’ (868). The young man is 
Marcellus, with the shadow of his early death upon him. Anchises’ 
description of Marcellus’ funeral, of lamenting in the Field of 
Mars, of a great city grief-stricken, soon becomes his own lament 
(6.878-81): 


heu pietas, heu prisca fides inuictaque bello 
dextera! non illi se quisquam impune tulisset 
obuius armato, seu cum pedes iret in hostem 
seu spumantis equi foderet calcaribius armos. 


Alas! for his goodness. Alas! for his old-time honor and right hand 
invincible in war. No one would have met him in battle unscathed, 
whether he went on foot against the enemy or dug his spurs into the 
flanks of his foaming horse. 


Were the mood indicative, line 881 would serve, and no doubt 
was so intended, as a description of the elder Marcellus’” spurring 
on his horse in that long-ago battle with Viridomarus: ‘He rushed 
upon the man and pierced his breastplate with a spear; then, 
thrusting the weight of his horse against him, threw him, still alive, 
to the ground and, with a second and third stroke, killed him’.”” 
But the mood is conditional and irredeemably sad, for the younger 
Marcellus was destined never to become the Marcellus he would 
have been. 

So ends the long parade of Roman greatness, with the last, the 


most remote and pathetic, of Aeneas’ descendants. 


76 γι may be assumed that Virgil knew Augustus’ laudatio funebris for 
Marcellus, in which Augustus spoke of the elder Marcellus; see Norden on A. 
6.868 ff. and, for ‘*exemplary repetition’—here an imaginary repetition—or ae- 
mulatio in the great families, Kraus (1998), 269-71. 

7] Plutarch, Marcellus 7.2. 
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Turnus raises the flag of battle above the Laurentine citadel, 
trumpets blare, and the peaceful countryside is thrown into confu- 
sion. Aeneas has arrived at last—through various perils, through 
so many crises, ‘per uarios casus, per tot discrimina rerum’ 
(1.204)—in Latium. The sons of Dardanus will come into their 
kingdom, so the Sibyl had prophesied, and wish they had not 
come: “War, I see a horrible war, and the Tiber foaming with much 
blood’, ‘bella, horrida bella, / et Thybrim multo spumantem san- 
guine cerno’ (6.86-7). 

So begins Book 8. Book 7 ended with the gathering of the 
Italian tribes, and in particular with two brilliant, doomed figures, 
Turnus and the virgin huntress Camilla. Camilla’s hair is entwined 
about a gold clasp, and she carries a shepherd’s spear, ‘*pastoralem 
praefixa cuspide myrtum’.' 

Observing all this, Aeneas is greatly troubled—metaphorically 
*tossed on a great tide of troubles’, ‘magno curarum fluctuat aestu’ 
(8.19). His mind moves swiftly, now here, now there, turning eve- 
rywhere and revolving everything. With this elaboration of a Ho- 
meric formula,’ Virgil introduces a simile depicting Aeneas’ state 
of mind (8.22-7): 


sicut aquae tremulum labris ubi lumen aenis 

sole repercussum aut radiantis imagine lunae 
omnia peruolitat late loca, iamque sub auras 
erigitur summique ferit laquearia tecti. 

ΠΟΧ erat et terras animalia fessa per omnis 
alituum pecudumque genus sopor altus habebat... 


! See Tarleton (1989). The adjective pastoralis occurs only once elsewhere 
in the A., 7.513 ‘pastorale ... signum’, of a shepherd’s horn sounding to arms. 
? Cf. 11. 1.189 διάνδιχα μερμήριξεν = 8.167, 13.455, Od. 22.333. 
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as when, in a bronze basin, the water’s tremulous light, reflected by 
the sun or the glittering image of the moon, flies all about a place 
and now shoots upward and strikes the panelled ceiling high above. 
It was night and over the whole earth weary creatures, bird and beast 
alike, were in a deep sleep... 


Virgil’s simile is modelled on a simile in Apollonius, though 
for his language he draws upon Lucretius (4.211-13):? 


quod simul ac primum sub diu splendor aquai 
ponitur, extemplo caelo stellante serena 
sidera respondent in aqua radiantia mundi. 


When water is placed in the open under a starry sky, at once the 
bright constellations of the firmament are reflected glittering in the 
splendor of the water. 


Apollonius’ simile depicts the emotional agitation of the 
young and inexperienced Medea (3.744-60): 


Νὺξ μὲν ἔπειτ᾽ ἐπὶ γαῖαν ἄγεν κνέφας, οἱ δ᾽ Evi πόντῳ 
ναυτίλοι εἰς 'EAiknv τε καὶ ἀστέρας Ὠρίωνος 
ἔδρακον ἐκ νηῶν, ὕπνοιο δὲ καί τις ὁδίτης 

ἤδη καὶ πυλαωρὸς ἐέλδετο, καί τινα παίδων 
μητέρα τεθνεώτων ἀδινὸν περὶ κῶμ᾽ ἐκάλυπτεν. 
οὐδὲ κυνῶν ὑλακὴ ἔτ᾽ ἀνὰ πτόλιν, οὐ θρόος ἦεν 
ἠχήεις" σιγὴ δὲ μελαινομένην ἔχεν ὄρφνην: 

ἀλλὰ μάλ᾽ οὐ Μήδειαν ἐπὶ γλυκερὸς λάβεν ὕπνος. 
πολλὰ γὰρ Αἰσονίδαο πόθῳ μελεδήματ᾽ ἔγειρεν 
δειδυῖαν ταύρων κρατερὸν μένος, οἷσιν ἔμελλεν 
φθεῖσθαι ἀεικελίῃ μοίρῃ κατὰ νειὸν ΓΑρηος. 

πυκνὰ δέ οἱ κραδίη στηθέων ἔντοσθεν ἔθυιεν, 
ἠελίου ὥς τίς τε δόμοις ἔνι πάλλεται αἴγλη, 


? Sicut occurs several times in Lucretius, but nowhere else in Virgil. Lumen 
with a genitive (cf. ‘splendor aquai’) does not occur elsewhere in Virgil, nor 
does peruolito, a Lucretian verb, 2.145, 346, 6.952. Genus with a genitive plural 
is a favorite Lucretian construction, e.g. 5.1078 ‘genus alituum’, 6.1216 ‘ali- 
tuum genus’; the form alituum occurs five times (four times with genus) in Lu- 
cretius, but nowhere else in Virgil. 
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ὕδατος ἐξανιοῦσα τὸ δὴ νέον ἠὲ λέβητι: 

ἠέ που ἐν γαυλῷ κέχυται, ἡ δ᾽ ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα 
ὠκείῃ στροφάλιγγι τινάσσεται ἀίσσουσα: 
ὡς δὲ καὶ ἐν στήθεσσι κέαρ ἐλελίζετο κούρης. 


Then night spread darkness over the earth; at sea, sailors looked 
from their ships to the Bear and the stars of Orion; the traveler and 
the gatekeeper longed for sleep, and a profound slumber enveloped 
the mother whose children were dead; in the town, there was no 
barking of dogs, no sound of voices; silence possessed the deepening 
night. But sweet sleep did not hold Medea; in her yearning for 
Aeson’s son, many worries kept her awake; she feared the bulls, be- 
neath whose great strength he would die a shameful death in the 
Field of Ares. Thick and fast throbbed the heart in her breast. So a 
sunbeam dances about a house when reflected from water just 
poured into a basin or a pail; agitated by the swirling water, it darts 
here and there: so, too, the girl’s heart quivered in her breast.° 


4 ἠὲ λέβητι / ἠέ που ἐν γαυλῷ: rhetorical elegance combined with ex- 
quisite homeliness. The preposition is to be understood with λέβητι, a detail of 
technique as old as Homer, Od. 12.27 ἢ ἁλὸς ἢ ἐπὶ γῆς; see Wilamowitz on 
Eur. Her. 237, Gildersleeve on Pind. Ol. 9.94, Fraenkel (1957), 387 n. 2. The 
Hellenistic poets seem to have employed it as a deliberate elegance; see Schnei- 
der (1856), on fr. 70.4; “posteriores epici quandam quaesivisse videntur elegan- 
tiam’, Lapp (1965), 77-8, Pfeiffer on Callim. fr. 714.3. From Hellenistic poetry 
it was transferred to Latin; see Leo (1896), Clausen on Pers. 1.131, adding G. 
4.80, Ov. Met. 6.190, 488, 10.213, 13.937, 14.176, Stat. Theb. 4.607-8, 6.902, 
8.384, 9.324, 801, 10.714. 

Amid the gear in the Cyclops’ cave Odysseus and his men find pails, 
yaukol, Od. 9.223 γαυλοί TE okapides TE, τετυγμένα ταῖς ἐνάμελγεν. 
The word is a hapax legomenon in Homer and, significantly, occurs only once 
in Apollonius; see above, p. 124. Apollonius emphasizes its homeliness by con- 
trasting it with λέβης, in the Odyssey a silver basin in which guests wash their 
hands before eating. Labrum is as low a word as yauAös, tolerable in the G., 
2.6 ‘spumat plenis uindemia labris’, but not, without embellishment, in the A.; 
and so, as Servius remarks on A. 1.118: “Vergilius humilitatem sermonis 
epitheto subleuat’, Virgil makes labrum a poetic plural (it is simply a plural in 
the G.) and embellishes it with an epithet, here and in 12.417 ‘labris 
splendentibus’. 

° Cf. 4.522-32: Dido sleepless in the peaceful night and experiencing a re- 
surgence of passionate anger; above, p. 98. 
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This scene is modelled on a scene in the /liad; a translation 
typically Hellenistic from the martial to the erotic,‘ as Virgil rec- 
ognized and indicates by characterizing Aeneas, with an unusual 
emphasis, as a Trojan hero, ‘Laomedontius heros’ (8.18; he is not 
so styled elsewhere), and by prefacing his adaptation of Apollo- 
nius’ simile with an allusion to Homer. 

At the beginning of Book 10 of the /liad, the situation of the 
Greeks is desperate. (It can be no accident that Virgil places his 
imitation of Apollonius (and Homer) at the beginning of Book 8.) 
The Greeks have been beaten back to their ships by Hector; the 
embassy to Achilles has failed; and the Trojans lie encamped in 
full view on the plain, waiting until dawn to renew the attack 
(10.1-12): 


ἴΑλλοι μὲν παρὰ νηυσὶν ἀριστῆες Παναχαιῶν 
εὗδον παννύχιοι μαλακῷ δεδμημένοι ὕπνῳ: 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ᾿Ατρεΐδην ᾿Αγαμέμνονα, ποιμένα λαῶν, 
ὕπνος ἔχε γλυκερὸς πολλὰ φρεσὶν ὁρμαίνοντα. 
ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἂν ἀστράπτῃ πόσις Ἥρης ἠυκόμοιο 
τεύχων ἢ πολὺν ὄμβρον ἀθέσφατον ἠὲ χάλαζαν 
ἢ νιφετόν, ὅτε πέρ τε χιὼν ἐπάλυνεν ἀρούρας, 
ἠέ ποθι πτολέμοιο μέγα στόμα πευκεδανοῖο, 

ὡς πυκίν᾽ ἐν στήθεσσιν ἀνεστενάχιζ᾽ ᾿Αγαμέμνων 
νειόθεν ἐκ κραδίης, τρομέοντο δέ οἱ φρένες ἐντός. 
ἤτοι ὅτ᾽ ἐς πεδίον τὸ Τρωϊκὸν ἀθρήσειε, 
θαύμαζεν πυρὰ πολλὰ τὰ καίετο ᾿Ιλιόθι πρὸ... 


The other princes οὗ the Achaeans lay by their ships all night long, 
overcome with soft sleep; but sweet sleep did not hold Atreus’ son 
Agamemnon, shepherd of the people, so many were the cares he 
pondered in his mind. As when the lord of fair-haired Hera flashes 
his lightning and brings about a great rainstorm or a portentous fall 
of hail or a blizzard, when snow strews the ploughlands, or some- 
where the mighty mouth of bitter war: so thick and fast in his breast 
from the bottom of his heart rose Agamemnon’s groans, and the 
spirit trembled within him. Now he would look out across the Trojan 


ὁ See Hopkinson (1988), 188. 
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plain, wondering at the many watchfires that were burning in front 
of Ilium... 


Greatly troubled by the prospect of war, Aeneas lies down by 
the river (the night is cold) and at last falls asleep. As he lies 
sleeping, the river-god himself emerges among the poplars, old 
Tiberinus, and assures Aeneas that he has reached the promised 
land (8.36-8): 


Ο sate gente deum, Troianam ex hostibus urbem 
qui reuehis nobis aeternaque Pergama seruas, 
exspectate solo Laurenti aruisque Latinis... 


O sprung from the race of the gods, who bring Troy back to us from 
her enemies and save Pergamum forever, O long-awaited on 
Laurentine soil and in the fields of Latium... 


And so that Aeneas will not suppose his vision merely a 
dream, he will find, on awakening, a prodigious confirmation, a 
huge white sow Iying under the holm-oaks on the riverbank’ with a 
new-born litter of thirty as white as herself—a sign that when 
thirty years have passed Ascanius will found Alba, the famous 
white city. Meanwhile Aeneas is to seek help from the Arcadians 
and their king, Evander, who have built, high on its hills, a city 
called Pallanteum after their forebear Pallas, and wage war con- 
tinually with the Latins. Tiberinus undertakes to conduct Aeneas to 
Pallanteum—to conduct the father of the Roman people to the fu- 
ture site of Rome by the historic river—and, in conclusion, identi- 
fies himself: ‘I am sky-blue Tiber, the river most pleasing to 
heaven’, ‘ego sum ... caeruleus Thybris, caelo gratissimus amnis’ 
(62-4). The river-god then merges with the river, but not the river 
as Virgil knew it, the yellow Tiber laden with sand, which he 
imagines the Trojans first seeing, ‘multa flauus harena’ (7.31). 


7 “Jitoreis ingens inuenta sub ilicibus sus’ (43), a remarkable line, begin- 
ning with a new adjective, perhaps Virgil’s own, and ending with an Ennian 
rhythm. Note also the interlocking word order, a Hellenistic device. 
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Deities of rivers and the sea are traditionally blue,® and so the 
river-god, whose voice is the voice of the river, declares himself, 
with an allusion to Ennius.’ 

Aeneas awakens, turns toward the rising sun, takes water from 
the river in his cupped hands, and prays, calling the nymphs and 
the river-god by name. Earlier (7.137-40), a stranger in a strange 
land, he had prayed to the nymphs and a river as yet unknown, and 
to the Jupiter of Mount Ida and the Phrygian Mother, the familiar 
deities of his homeland (8.71-3): 


Nymphae, Laurentes Nymphae, genus amnibus unde est, 
tuque, o Thybri tuo genitor cume flumine sancto, 
accipite Aenean et tandem arcete periclis... 


Nymphs, Laurentine Nymphs, whence is the generation of rivers, 
and you, O Father Tiber, with your holy stream, receive Aeneas and 
keep him at last from peril... 


‘Nymphae, Laurentes Nymphae’: an Italian place-name incor- 
porated in an elegant Hellenistic phrase. The reader will hardly fail 
to hear a distant echo of Pasiphae’s lovely, sad speech in E. 
6.55-6: ‘Nymphae, / Dictaeae Nymphae’.' Here, as in line 43 
above, the modern is gracefully joined with the archaic: ‘tuque, o 
Thybri tuo genitor cum flumine sancto’ (77) being an imitation of 
Ennius, Ann. 26 SK. ‘teque, pater Tiberine, tuo cum flumine 
sancto’. Thybris is the modern poetic name, Tiberinus the archaic 
cult-name.'" 

Reminiscence of Ennius, of his archaic language, imparts an 
appropriate dignity. Aeneas and the Trojans are new arrivals, pre- 


$ See TLL s.v. caeruleus 104.82. 

® Ann. 48 Sk. ‘caeli caerula templa’. Servius seems to have been puzzled 
and invents, as commentators will, an explanation: ‘Caeruleus Thybris albus, 
profundus’. 

!0 See Clausen ad loc., Wills (1996), 51-2. 

!! The ordinary name occurs only once in the A., 7.715 ‘qui Tiberim Fa- 
barimque bibunt’. 
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sent to imagination, yet belonging (the reader is reminded) to a 
remote and legendary past. 

The voyage upstream to Pallanteum—beneath overarching 
trees, cleaving the green woods on the quiet water—is 
un-Homeric; Virgil is the first epic poet to describe the pleasure of 
travelling by ship,'* the only smooth form of locomotion known to 
the ancients. 

Pallanteum, primitive Rome, is not the harmonious Arcadia 
Virgil discovered as a young poet:" it is the harsh Arcadia of real- 
ity—a few scattered houses with a wall and a citadel, as the Tro- 
jans see it from the river, exposed on all sides to its enemies. The 
Trojans arrive at noon. On that day, as it happened, Evander was 
performing a yearly rite in honor of Hercules and sacrificing to the 
gods'* in a grove before the city.” With him were his son Pallas, 
all the chief warriors, and the frugal senators offering incense, 
while warm blood smoked on the altar—a tranquil scene of sylvan 
piety. Suddenly, terrified, they see the tall ships gliding toward 
them through the dark grove and men bending silently to the oars. 
They rise from the tables, but Pallas, the reckless young prince, 
forbids them to interrupt the sacrificial meal, “audax quos rumpere 
Pallas / sacra uetat’ (110-11). (Note the emphasis on ‘audax’:'° the 
reckless valor that will lead to Pallas’ death and, indirectly, to the 
death of Turnus.) Seizing a spear, Pallas hurries off alone to meet 
the strangers, whom he challenges from the riverbank (8.112-14): 


iuuenes, quae causa subegit 
ignotas temptare uias? quo tenditis? inquit. 
qui genus? unde domo? pacemne huc fertis an arma? 


12 Arend (1933), 136-7. 

13 See Clausen on E. 10, Introduction. 

See below, p. 161. 

‘ante urbem in luco’ (104). Virgil imagines the Trojans landing at the 
Forum Boarium, where the Ara Maxima was located, below Evander’s city on 
the Palatine; the grove is Virgil’s invention; see F. Castagnoli, EV s.v. Ara Mas- 
sima 258b. 

16 See below, p. 187. 
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Warriors, what cause has driven you to explore unknown ways? 
Where are you bound? What is your race? Where is your home? Do 
you bring us peace or war? 


To this abrupt, excited questioning, Aeneas, holding out an 
olive branch and speaking from the high stern, replies in grave and 
measured tones (8.117-20): 


Troiugenas ac tela uides inimica Latinis, 
quos illi bello profugos egere superbo. 
Euandrum petimus. ferte haec et dicite lectos 
Dardaniae uenisse duces socia arma rogantis. 


You see Trojans in arms against the Latins, 

Exiles whom they have harried with war and outrage. 
We seek Evander. Tell him chosen leaders, 
Dardanus’ sons, have come pleading for succour. 


This scene is modelled on the visit of Telemachus and Mentor 
(Athena) to Pylos in the Odyssey (3.1-41). That day, as it hap- 
pened, the inhabitants were gathered on the seashore and sacrific- 
ing to Poseidon; but there is no alarm, for the Pylians have nothing 
to fear, no interruption of the sacrificial meal; they crowd forward 
to welcome the strangers, with Nestor’s youngest son, Peisistratus, 
taking the lead (3.37-41): 


ἀμφοτέρων ἕλε χεῖρα καὶ ἵδρυσεν παρὰ δαιτὶ 
κώεσιν ἐν μαλακοῖσιν ἐπὶ ψαμάθοις ἁλίῃσιν 

πάρ τε κασιγνήτῳ Θρασυμήδεϊ καὶ πατέρι ᾧ" 
δῶκε δ᾽ ἄρα σπλάγχνων μοίρας, ἐν δ᾽ οἶνον ἔχευεν 
χρυσείῳ δέπαιϊ. 


He grasped their hands and seated them at the feast beside his father 
and his brother Thrasymedes on soft sheepskins spread over the 
sand; he gave them portions of the entrails and poured wine into a 
golden cup. 


Evander orders the food and wine to be replaced on the tables, 
then himself arranges the Trojans on grassy seats (8.175-83): 
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haec ubi dicta, dapes iubet et sublata reponi 
pocula gramineoque uiros locat ipse sedili, 
praecipuumque toro et uillosi pelle leonis 

accipit Aenean solioque inuitat acerno. 

tum lecti iuuenes certatim araeque sacerdos 
uiscera tosta ferunt taurorum, onerantque canistris 
dona laboratae Cereris, Bacchumque'” ministrant, 
uescitur Aeneas simul et Troiana iuuentus 
perpetui tergo bouis et lustralibus extis. 


Aeneas he singles out and seats on a chair of maple wood cushioned 
with a lion’s shaggy fell. Then chosen warriors and the priest of the 
altar, vying with one another, serve the roast beef, load the baskets 
with bread, and pour the wine. Aeneas and his Trojans feed on the 
whole chine and sacrificial entrails. 


So Agamemnon honors Ajax by giving him the chine com- 
plete with ribs (Il. 7.321-2). Aeneas is treated, as befits a Trojan 
prince, in Homeric style, ‘with pride of place, choice meats, and 
full wine-cups’, ἕδρῃ τε κρέασίν τε ἰδὲ πλείοις δεπάεσσι (Il. 
8.162). At this point, in a secure, well-ordered society like that of 
Pylos, Aeneas would be asked to identify himself and state his 
business. But he has already done so, of necessity, and in a cere- 
monious exchange with Evander claimed a distant kinship.'® Even 
in the Arcadian wilderness Homeric etiquette prevails. 

Instead of the conversation that would ordinarily follow here, 
Evander, anticipating his guest’s curiosity, tells him the story of 
Hercules and Cacus, a violent local incident still vivid in memory. 
He begins with an elaborate ‘Roman’ apology: we have not, he 
insists, yielded to superstition nor have we forgotten the old gods 
(8.188-9): 


saeuis, hospes Troiane, periclis 
seruati facimus meritosque nouamus honores. 


" For the untranslatable metonyms see above, p. 6. 
18 See below, p. 217. 
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Saved from a cruel danger, Trojan guest, we sacrifice and pay again the 
worship that is due. 


Here is the story as told by Livy (1.7.4-10): 


Herculem in ea loca Geryone interempto boues mira specie abegisse 
mermorant, ac prope Tiberim fluuium, qua prae se armentum agens 
nando traiecerat, loco herbido ut quiete et pabulo laeto reficeret 
boues et ipsum fessum uia procubuisse. Ibi cum eum cibo uinoque 
grauatum Sopor oppressisset, pastor accola eius loci, nomine Cacus, 
ferox uiribus, captus pulchritudine boum cum auertere eam praedam 
vellet, quia si agendo armentum in speluncam compulisset ipsa ues- 
tigia quaerentem dominum eo deductura erant, auersos boues exi- 
mium quemque pulchritudine caudis in speluncam traxit. Hercules 
ad primam auroram somno excitus cum gregem perlustrasset oculis 
et partem abesse numero sensisset, pergit ad proximam speluncam, 
si forte eo vestigia ferrent. Quae ubi omnia foras uersa vidit nec in 
partem aliam ferre, confusus atque incertus animi ex loco infesto 
agere porro armentum occepit. Inde cum actae boues quaedam ad 
desiderium, ut fit, relictorum mugissent, reddita inclusorum ex spe- 
lunca boum uox Herculem conuertit. Quem cum uadentem ad spe- 
luncam Cacus ui prohibere conatus esset, ictus claua fidem pastorum 
nequiquam inuocans mortem occubuit.... Is tum Euander concursu 
pastorum trepidantium circa aduenam manifestae reum caedis ex- 
citus postquam facinus facinorisque causam audiuit, habitum for- 
mamque uiri aliquantum ampliorem augustioremque'” humana 
intuens rogitat qui uir esset. Vbi nomen patremque ac patriam 
accepit, ‘*Ioue nate, Hercules, salue,’ inquit. 


Hercules, it is said, after killing Geryon, drove away his cattle, 
which were of a marvellous beauty, and, being fatigued with travel, 
lay down near the Tiber in a grassy place to which he had swum, 
driving the herd before him, in order to refresh them with rest and 
the lush pasture. There, satiated with food and wine, sleep overpow- 
ered him, whereupon a local shepherd, a fierce, strong man named 
Cacus, taken with the beauty of the cattle, wished to prey upon them. 
He dragged those most remarkable for their beauty backward into 
his cave by their tails, because, had he driven them into his cave, the 


® Perhaps alluding to the title assumed by Octavian in 27 BC; see Taylor 
(1918), Austin on A. 6.801ff. 
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tracks would guide the owner’s search. On awakening at first light 
and running his eyes over the herd, Hercules realized that some of 
their number were missing and went straight to the nearest cave to 
see if by chance the tracks led there; but all the tracks were turned 
outward and led nowhere. Confused and uncertain, he began to drive 
his herd away from the unsafe place. Some of the cows, as they were 
driven away, lowed, as is natural, on missing the bulls left behind, 
and the answering sound from the cave by the bulls shut up there 
caused Hercules to turn back. While trying to prevent him by force 
from approaching the cave, and calling in vain on the shepherds for 
help, Cacus was struck by Hercules’ club and died... Then Evander, 
roused by the tumultuous concourse of shepherds crowding around 
the stranger as manifestly guilty of murder, was told of the act and 
its cause. Perceiving in the man something grander and more vener- 
able than human, he asked who he was, and on hearing his name, 
with that of his father and country, exclaimed, ‘Jove-born Hercules, 
hail!’. 


This part of Livy’s history, the first pentad, was completed 
between 27 and 25 BC, and had doubtless been read by Virgil” 
Here is an indicative, if minor, comparison. In Virgil, acow, not a 
bull, answers the lowing and bellowing of the departing herd 
(8.215-18): 


discessu mugire boues atque omne querelis 
impleri nemus et colles clamore relinqui.’' 
reddidit una boum uocem uastoque sub antro 
mugiit. 


As they left, the cattle were lowing, filling all the woodland with 
their complaining, and clamorously quitting the hills. One of the 
cows returned the sound, lowing from the depths of the vast cave. 


It can be no accident that uox, used of the sound cattle make, 
occurs only here in Livy and Virgil and, except for Ovid, Trist. 


® (ἢ, Stacey (1910), 38-41, also above, p. 137 n. 29. 
*! For the syntax of ‘clamore relinqui’ see Skutsch on Enn. Ann. 431; cf. 
Fordyce here. 
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3.11.47-8, of Phalaris’ brazen bull, nowhere else.” Virgil’s ‘red- 
didit una boum”” uocem’ sounds like an ‘echo’ of Livy’s ‘reddita 
ὦν boum uox’. 

The Cacus story was popular in the Augustan period.”* But 
why does Virgil tell the story? And why at such length and in such 
detail? 

A shepherd prone to violence or a robber” in the tradition, 
Cacus becomes in Virgil a fire-spewing son of Vulcan, a monster 
half-man (194 ‘semihominis’) and half-beast (267 ‘semiferi’), who 
inhabits a cave on the Aventine and menaces the Arcadian com- 
munity on the Palatine. That Virgil demonizes Cacus has long 
been recognized; more recently, that he also demonizes Mezentius, 
who becomes, like Cacus, a monster of inhuman cruelty.” In Livy 
1.2.3, Mezentius is simply a prosperous Etruscan king secure in 
his realm of Caere—‘opulento”’ tum oppido imperitans’— yet sus- 
picious of the Trojans and their growing power. 

Here is Evander’s description of Cacus and his cave (8.195-8, 
205): 


22 See TLL s.v. bos 2139.21 (Livy is omitted). 

® On ‘una boum’ DServius comments: ‘figura Graeca, μία τῶν βοῶν; 
see Clausen on E. 6.65. 

It is found not only in Livy and Virgil but also in Propertius 4.9, Di- 
onysius of Halicarnassus 1.39, and Ovid, Fast. 1.543-82. For a comparison of 
these versions of the story see Münzer (1911), 27-91; p. 81: ‘insofern kann—si 
parva licet componere magnis—der den spateren Römern vertraute Cacus als 
eine Schöpfung Virgils betrachtet werden, wie etwa der uns vertraute Faust als 
eine Schöpfung Goethes’. The same might be said of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
See also E. Montanari, EV s.v. Caco 593b. 

25 Dion. Hal. 1.39.2, whose version of the story does not differ appreciably 
from that of Livy. 

26 See Heinze (1993), 168, A. La Penna, EV s.v. Mezenzio 512, 513b. 

” Cf. A. 8.475-6 (the Etruscan encampment at Caere) ‘opulentaque regnis / 
ἐν castra’, where commentators should cite Livy 2.14.3 (Porsenna’s encamp- 
ment on the Janiculum) ‘castra opulenta conuecto ex propinquis ac fertilibus 
Etruriae aruis commeatu’. Livy likes to apply this adjective to the Etruscans: 
2.50.2, 5.22.8, 9.36.11, 10.16.6. Virgil uses it only once elsewhere (as Coning- 
ton notes), of Juno’s temple in Carthage, 1.447 ‘donis opulentum et numine 
diuae’. 
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semperque recenti 
caede tepebat humus, foribusque adfıxa superbis 
ora uirum tristi pendebant pallida tabo. 
huic monstro Volcanus erat pater ... 
at furis Caci mens effera... 


The ground was always warm with fresh butchery, and hanging 
fixed to the haughty doors were men’s heads, their faces horribly 
pale and putrid. To this monster Vulcan was father... But the brutal 
mind of the thief Cacus... 


And here his description of Mezentius (8.481-8): 


hanc multos florentem annos rex deinde superbo 
imperio et saeuis tenuit Mezentius armis. 

quid memorem infandas caedes, quid facta tyranni 
effera? ... 

mortua quin etiam iungebat corpora uiuis 
componens manibusque manus atqui oribus ora, 
tormenti genus, et sanie taboque fluentis 
complexu in misero longa sic morte necabat. 


This city flourished for many years until Mezentius became King, 
ruling with insolent power and armed terror. Why should I tell of the 
despot’s unspeakable butchery, his brutal crimes? ....The dead he 
would even bind to the living, adjusting hand to hand and face to 
face (an exquisite torture!), so that, dripping with putrid gore in a 
hideous embrace, they were slowly put to death. 


Nowhere else in the Aeneid, nowhere else in Virgil, are these 
words—‘caede’, ‘superbis’, ‘tabo’, *effera’: ‘superbo’, ‘caedes’, 
effera’, ‘tabo’”—found together. Virgil obviously intended to create 
an impression of unmitigated savagery and horror; less obviously, 
perhaps, to suggest a relation between Hercules and Aeneas: as 
Hercules kills the monster Cacus, so Aeneas kills the monster 
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(though strangely redeemed in his death) Mezentius.”* But such a 
relation is only implied and cannot be reduced to an explicit equa- 
tion without doing violence to the poem. 

It was now evening. A chorus of young men and a chorus of 
old men hymn the praise and deeds of Hercules, and then everyone 
returns to the city. The aged king, walking slowly, keeps Aeneas 
by him to alleviate his fatigue with conversation. (Walking up 
from the Forum Boarium to the Palatine would naturally tire an 
old man.) Evander tells Aeneas, in response to his eager questions, 
of the legendary past of Latium; of woods inhabited by fauns and 
nymphs; of men sprung from the trunks of trees, a race without 
laws or culture; of the coming of Saturn and that golden time to 
which a degenerate age of baser metal gradually succeeded; of the 
truculent giant Thybris, who gave his name to the river; and of 
himself, exiled from his country, a fate-driven wanderer. Then, 
moving slowly along, he points out the principal monuments of 
Pallanteum (8.359-69): 


talibus inter se dictis ad tecta subibant 

pauperis Euandri, passimque armenta uidebant 
Romanoque foro et lautis mugire Carinis. 

ut uentum ad sedes, ‘haec’ inquit ‘limina uictor 
Alcides subiit, haec illum regia cepit. 

aude, hospes, contemnere opes et te quoque” dignum 
finge deo, rebusque ueni non asper egenis’. 
dixit, et angusti subter fastigia tecti 

ingentem Aenean duxit stratisque locauit 
effultum foliis et pelle Libystidis ursae. 

nox ruit et fuscis tellurem amplectitur alis. 


28 Aeneas, like Hercules, is a stranger, an aduena: 10.460 (Hercules) ‘men- 
886, quas aduena adisti’, 10.516-17 (Aeneas) ‘mensae, quas aduena primas / 
tunc adiit’. Virgil applies the term aduena only to Hercules and Aeneas (4.591, 
7.38, 10.516, 12.261); cf. Livy 1.2.1 (Aeneas), 1.7.9 (Hercules). For the relation 
of Aeneas to Hercules see further Buchheit (1963), 122-6, G.K. Galinsky, EV 
s.v. Ercole. 

? The apparent illogicality of ‘quoque’ has prompted three different inter- 
pretations and two emendations of ‘deo’; see Eden ad loc. Neither Servius nor 
Claudius Donatus seems to have been troubled by “quoque’. 
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While conversing in this way, they approached poor Evander’s 
house and here and there saw cattle lowing in the Roman Forum and 
the luxurious Carinae. On arriving, Evander says: “The victor Her- 
cules stooped to enter this door; this palace had room enough for 
him. Dare, my guest, to despise riches; make yourself worthy of the 
god, and visit our poverty with compassion’. With these words he 
led mighty Aeneas beneath the sloping roof of his small house and 
laid him on a bed of leaves covered with the skin of a Libyan” 
she-bear. Night rushes on and folds the earth in dark wings. 


The emotions of the modern reader will necessarily be more 
complicated here than were those of the ancient reader, for the 
modern reader knows that the Roman Forum, Evander’s cow pas- 
ture, as Virgil imagines it, became again, with the lapse of time, a 
cow pasture, the Campo Vaccino.”' Aeneas looks across the Forum 
to the Esquiline and sees cows pasturing in what had become, in 
Virgil’s time, a fashionable residential district, the Carinae, where 
many prominent Romans, among them Pompey, Antony, and 
Quintus Cicero, had houses. 

Evander’s bearskin or, more precisely, skin of a Libyan 
she-bear, has puzzled and annoyed commentators since late antiq- 
uity, if not before.” The problem is not primarily one of zoological 
fact but, as so often in Virgil, of literary allusion. Virgil had in 
mind a scene in the Odyssey: the kindness shown by the swineherd 
Eumaeus to Odysseus disguised as an old man in whom he fails to 
recognize his long-absent master (14.48-51): 


ὡς εἰπὼν κλισίηνδ᾽ ἡγήσατο δῖος ὑφορβός, 
εἷσεν δ᾽ εἰσαγαγών, ῥῶπας δ᾽ ὑπέχευε δασείας, 


% Libyan, a more comprehensive adjective in antiquity, means African; see 
above, p. 27. 

31 See Scherer (1955), 65, pls. 31, 55. 

52 Cf. Claudius Donatus: ‘ne totum deprimeret quod tanto uiro praebuerat 
pauper, addidit “Libystidis ursae”, ut ex pretio bestiae aliquid stratis ipsis gra- 
tiae potuisset accedere’; Servius: ‘species pro genere, nam cuiuslibet ferae pos- 
sumus accipere’; Eden: ‘Libystidis suggests something remote, exotic, and 
valuable’; Fordyce: ‘the literary epithet is implausible in this context’. 
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ἐστόρεσεν δ᾽ ἐπὶ δέρμα ἰονθάδος ἀγρίου αἰγός, 
αὐτοῦ ἐνεύναιον, μέγα καὶ δασύ. 


This said, the godly swineherd led him to the hut, brought him in, 
and seated him; underneath he strewed thick brushwood and on it 
spread the hide, large and hairy, of a shaggy wild goat, his very own 
bed. 


A goatskin would do for the bed of a swineherd, but not for 
the bed of a king, a bed that could be offered to an ideal hero. 
Something less vulgar was required; hence the skin of a she-bear 
qualified by a Callimachean adjective, ζορκός ... Λιβυστίδος (fr. 
676 Pf.), ‘of a Libyan gazelle’.” The Arcadians claimed descent 
from a she-bear, and in this form Artemis was worshipped by 
them.” It is fitting, therefore, that an Arcadian king, as Evander 
calls himself in his farewell to Pallas (8.573), should possess the 
skin of a she-bear. Pliny the Elder states that there were no bears 
or deer in Africa (NH 8.288). But whether there were or not 
hardly mattered to Virgil. Aeneas encounters a herd of deer near 
Carthage (1.184-94) not because Virgil supposed there were deer 
in northwestern Africa, but because Odysseus encounters a huge 
stag on Circe’s island, and Virgil imitates the scene.” 

The tradition regarding Pallas is confused, aetiological, and 
meager in the extreme.”” According to Polybius (6.lla.1), as re- 
ported by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 1.32.1, the Palatine was 
named for Pallas, the son of Heracles and Evander’s daughter 
Launa (Lavinia); Pallas died there while still a boy, and his grand- 
father erected a tomb for him (a tomb Dionysius says he had never 
seen) and called the hill Pallantion, According to Varro (LL 5.53) 


® For Λιβυστίς see Livrea on Ap. Rhod. 4.1753. Virgil reuses the phrase 
“pelle Libystidis ursae’ in 5.37, where it has no special relation to the context. 

# See M. Wellmann, RE ii.2761, Hoenn (c 1946), 18-19, Chirassi (1964), 
29. 

95 See M. Wellmann, RE ii.2759 (bears), F. Orth, RE xvi.1938 (deer). 

36 See above, p. 18. 

’" For Virgil’s dealings with the various and confused traditions of early 
Latium see Horsfall (1981). 
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and others, as reported by Servius on 8.51, Pallas was the son of 
Evander’s daughter Palanto or Pallantia, and the Palatine was 
named either for her or for her son.” And Servius Danielis reports 
an unidentified tradition that Pallas was Evander’s son and died 
prematurely in a rebellion after his father’s death. Such, more or 
less, it is reasonable to assume, was the tradition known to Virgil, 
a tradition permitting an almost unlimited freedom of invention. 
For the basic idea, the starting point, as it were, of his story of 
Pallas—a young and untried warrior entrusted by his father to a 
foreign prince embarked on a perilous mission—Virgil is indebted 
to Apollonius.”” Preceded by the fame of the death of Amycus, the 
arrogant king of the Bebryces, in a boxing match with Polydeuces 
and the subsequent rout of the Bebryces, the Argonauts beach their 
ship on the shore of the Mariandyni, by whom they are joyfully 
welcomed (2.752-5). For the Mariandyni, like Evander’s 
Arcadians, suffer from the aggression of their neighbors and are 
mortal enemies of the Bebryces. Lycus, the lord of the 
Mariandyni, honors the Argonauts with a banquet, at which Jason 
identifies himself and his comrades, tells of their adventures and 
how Heracles was left behind. Charmed as he listens, Lycus tells 
them of the great services rendered by Heracles to his father 
Dascylus and of seeing the hero— ‘he found me with the first 
down on my cheeks’*—in his father’s halls. Similarly, Evander 
tells Aeneas of seeing Anchises— ‘then the first bloom of youth 
was clothing my cheeks’"—when he visited Arcadia. Young as he 
was, Evander approached Anchises and guided him to the walls of 
Pheneus; among the gifts of friendship he received from Anchises 
was a pair of golden bridles, which (he remarks) my Pallas now 
has, ‘frenaque bina meus quae nunc habet aurea Pallas’ (8.168). 
Evander’s apparently casual and affectionate mention of his son,” 


38 See K. Ziegler, RE xviii.20. 

® See Highet (1972), 253. 

“2.779 “ἐμὲ δ᾽ εὗρε νέον Xvodovra παρειάς᾽. 

“1 8.160 ‘tum mihi prima genas uestibat flore iuuentas’. 

“ This simple style of reference—‘meus ... Pallas’—connotes intimacy and 
affection. So Catullus refers to Cinna, 95.1 ‘mei Cinnae’; Virgil to Gallus, E. 
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here for the first time, prepares for his long and intensely 
emotional farewell when Pallas, never to return, leaves for the war 
against Turnus and the Latins. Lycus, as an expression of his 
gratitude, tells the Argonauts that he will send his son Dascylus” 
with them to ensure their safe passage as far as the Thermodon.* 
Similarly, Evander tells Aeneas that he will send Pallas with him, 
that he will give Pallas two hundred Arcadian horse, and that 
Pallas in his own name will give Aeneas as many more. 

The hour for leave-taking has now come. Aeneas returns to 
his ships, chooses his best men, and sends the others downstream 
with messages for Ascanius. The Arcadian horse are ready, Pallas 
commanding. Fearful mothers redouble their prayers as the spectre 
of war looms larger and Evander clings to the hand of his depart- 
ing son, weeping inconsolably (8.560-84): 


‘o mihi praeteritos referat si Iuppiter annos, 

qualis eram cum primam aciem Praeneste sub ipsa 

straui scutorumque incendi uictor aceruos 

et regem hac Erulum dextra sub Tartara misi, 

nascenti cui tris animas Feronia mater 

(horrendum dictu) dederat, terna arma mouenda— 565 
ter leto sternendus erat; cui tunc tamen omnis 

abstulit haec animas dextra et totidem exuit armis: 

non ego nunc dulci amplexu diuellerer usquam, 

nate, tuo, neque finitimo Mezentius umquam 

huic capiti insultans tot ferro saeua dedisset 570 
funera, tam multis uiduasset ciuibus urbem. 

at uos, Ο superi, et diuum tu maxime rector 

Iuppiter, Arcadii, quaeso, miserescite regis 


10.2 ‘meo Gallo’; and Horace to Maecenas, once only, near the end of their long 
friendship, Carm. 4.11.19 ‘Maecenas meus’ (see Fraenkel (1957), 416-17). So 
also, in the Aeneid, Venus refers to Aeneas, 1.231 ‘meus Aeneas’; Hecuba to 
Hector, 2.522 ‘meus ... Hector’; Andromache to Astyanax, 3.489 ‘mei ... As- 
tyanactis’; and Mezentius to Lausus, 10.902 ‘meus ... Lausus’. See also TLL s.v. 
meus 917.67. 

432. 802-3 “ὔμμιν ἕπεσθαι, Δάσκυλον ὀτρυνέω ἐμὸν υἱέα᾽. 

“ Unlike Pallas, Dascylus suffers no harm, and on their return voyage the 
Argonauts leave him at the mouth of the Halys (4.298). 
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et patrias audite preces. si numina uestra 

incolumem Pallanta mihi, si fata reseruant, 575 
si uisurus eum uiuo et uenturus in unum, 

uitam ΟΓΟ, patior quemuis durare laborem. 

sin aliquem infandum casum, Fortuna, minaris, 

nunc, o nunc” liceat crudelem abrumpere uitam, 

dum curae ambiguae, dum spes incerta futuri, 580 
dum te, care puer, mea sola et sera uoluptas, 

complexu teneo, grauior neu nuntius auris 

uulneret’. haec genitor digressu dicta supremo 

fundebat; famuli conlapsum in tecta ferebant. 


‘O if Jupiter would bring back the years that are past, the man I was 
when beneath Praeneste’s very walls I struck down the first rank, 
piled up and burned their shields in triumph, and with this right hand 
sent King Erulus down to Tartarus, to whom at birth his mother 
Feronia had given (horrible to relate) three lives and three sets of 
arms to wield—three times he had to be struck down; yet this right 
hand then took away all his lives and stripped him of all his sets of 
arms: I would not now be torn from your sweet embrace, my son, 
nor would Mezentius ever have heaped insults on his neighbor’s 
head and caused so many cruel deaths, of so many men widowed the 
city. But O you gods above, and you, great ruler of the gods, Jupiter, 
have pity, I beseech you, on an Arcadian king and hear a father’s 
prayer. If your will, if fate keeps Pallas safe for me, if I live to see 
him again, to meet him again, I wish for life, can bear any burden. 
But if Fortune threatens the unspeakable, now, O now let me break 
off this painful life, while fears are vague and hope uncertain of the 
future, while I embrace and hold you, my dear boy, my late and only 
pleasure, and may no grave news wound my ears’. These words the 
father poured forth at their last parting; he collapsed, and his ser- 
vants carried him into the house. 


Evander’s speech, a lament for his lost youth, begins appro- 
priately with a twofold reminiscence of Nestor, on whom the fig- 
ure of Evander is modelled (Il. 7.132-5,% 11.670-2°”): 


“ For the reading ‘nunc, o nunc’ see Traina (1986), 135 n. 8. 
“ A speech of 37 lines. 
# A speech of 148 lines. 
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ai γὰρ, Ζεῦ τε πάτερ καὶ ᾿Αθηναίη καὶ "AtroAAov, 
ἡβῷμ᾽ ὡς ὅτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ὠκυρόῳ Κελάδοντι μάχοντο 
ἀγρόμενοι Πύλιοί τε καὶ ᾿Αρκάδες ἐγχεσίμωροι, 
Φειᾶς πὰρ τείχεσσιν, ᾿Ιαρδάνου ἀμφὶ ῥέεθρα. 


If only, father Zeus and Athena and Apollo, I were young as I was 
when the Pylians and the Arcadian spearmen gathered and fought by 
the swift-flowing Celadon, before Pheia’s walls, about the stream of 
lardanus. 


εἴθ᾽ ὡς ἡβώοιμι Bin δέ μοι ἔμπεδος ein 
ὡς ὁπότ᾽ Ἠλείοισι καὶ ἡμῖν νεῖκος ἐτύχθη 
ἀμφὶ βοηλασίῃ, ὅτ᾽ ἐγὼ κτάνον ᾿Ιτυμονῆα. 


If only I were young and the strength still firm within me as when 
there happened to be a quarrel between the Eleans and us over cat- 
tle-rustling, when I killed Itymoneus. 


Nestor’s prolixity is artfully suggested by the structure of 
Evander’s necessarily shorter speech, which is divided into two 
sections approximately equal: the first consisting of a single ram- 
bling—and expressive—period of twelve lines (Virgil’s periods 
normally do not exceed four lines and are paratactic)“ and ending 
with emphasis on ‘“funera’ (571); the second, which is further di- 
vided into two sections (572-7, 578-83), ending with emphasis on 
“uulneret’.” 

But Nestor only regrets the lost prowess of his youth; absent is 
the emotional intensity of Evander’s speech, represented physi- 
cally by his collapse at the end.” The pathos is Hellenistic, and 
here mainly owing to Apollonius—or rather, to Virgil’s reading 
and assimilation of Apollonius. As Jason prepares to leave his par- 
ents’ house (1.261-306), his mother throws her arms about him, 
clinging to him and weeping inconsolably, like a motherless girl. 


“δ See Norden, pp. 376-8. 

® All the more emphatic for being unique in Virgil; an unpoetic word, uul- 
nero is found a few times in Ovid, in Tibullus 1.2.28 and Lucan 6.187 (a spuri- 
ous line), but in no other poet. 

Ὁ See above, p. 92 n. 52. 
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Jason tries to comfort her, but can say nothing to his father, an old 
and stricken man, desolate in his grief. The, old are left behind to 
grieve, while the young go forth in glory—Jason”' like Apollo, 
Pallas like the Morning Star (8.587-9). 

Aeneas and the Arcadian horse, resplendent in bronze, issue 
from the gates of Pallanteum, while on the walls anxious mothers 
stand gazing after them. They pick their way through the thickets, 
‘olli per dumos...’ (594); then, with a shout, form a column and the 
drumming hoofbeats shake the powdery plain, ‘quadrupedante pu- 
trem sonitu quatit ungula campum’ (596). 

Near Caere’s cold river there is a huge grove, ‘est ingens 
gelidum lucus prope Caeritis amnem’ (597)—Virgil now slows the 
pace of his narrative—a grove widely revered, shut in on all sides 
by dark wooded hills and sacred to Silvanus, the god of field and 
fold. Not far from here were encamped Tarchon and the Etruscans; 
having overthrown the cruel tyrant Mezentius, they now await, in 
accordance with the prophecy of an aged diviner, the coming of a 
stranger who will lead them into battle. Aeneas and his weary men 
approach the grove, where they halt to rest themselves and care for 
their horses. The reader may wonder why Aeneas does not proceed 
directly to the Etruscan camp,” the goal of his journey and now so 
near. But had he done so, he would have been obliged to present 
himself to Tarchon, state his business, and take command; and that 
was far from Virgil’s immediate purpose. 

In the grove of Silvanus, in the timeless pastoral world, 
Aeneas is to have, as he had in the world of the dead, a vision of 
Roman history, to which he will respond, not, as there, with pro- 
found sadness, but with mute joy, even though he can understand 
only dimly what he sees. 


Ἢ As Jason passes through the city, he is met by Iphias, the aged priestess 
of Artemis, who kisses his right hand but is unable, despite her eagerness, to say 
a word to him as the crowd presses on. She is left there by the side of the road, 
as the old are left by the young, οἷα γεραιὴ / ὁπλοτέρων (1.315-16). 

52 In continuing the narrative Virgil implies that he did so, 10.148-9 ‘nam- 
que ut ab Euandro castris ingressus Etruscis / regem adit’; there is no mention of 
the divine shield. 
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Venus descends in beauty though the clouds and finds Aeneas 
alone in a secluded valley by the cold river. ‘Here are my gifts’, 
she tells him, ‘completed as promised by my husband Vulcan’s art. 
You must not hesitate now to challenge the haughty Rutulians or 
fierce Turnus to battle’. Then she embraces her son and places the 
glittering armor beneath an oak tree in front of him, “arma sub 
aduersa posuit radiantia quercu’ (616). Aeneas’ glittering armor is 
translated from Homer, Il. 18.617 τεύχεα μαρμαίροντα παρ᾽ 
᾿Ηφαίστοιο φέρουσα, the glittering armor made by Hephaestus 
which Thetis brings to Achilles;” but the play of light and shadow 
suggested by the collocation ‘radiantia quercu’ is Virgil’s own.” 

Characteristically, Aeneas remains silent, elated by the splen- 
dor of the goddess’s gifts. Again and again he looks at them, but 
cannot be satisfied with looking. Marvelling, he turns over in his 
hands and arms the terrible plumed helmet pouring flame; the fate- 
ful sword; the rigid corslet of bronze, huge and blood-red, ‘like a 
dark cloud when it catches fire from the sun’s rays and gleams far 
off’, ‘qualis cum caerula nubes / solis inardescit radiis longeque 
refulget’ (622-3);” then the smooth greaves of electrum and mol- 
ten gold; the spear; and (who could describe it?) the shield. 

The reader will be, by now, aware of the reference of this 
scene: to the shield of Achilles in Books 18 and 19 of the Iliad. At 
the beginning of Book 19, in the clear morning light, Thetis, 
swooping down from Olympus like a hawk, brings the armor of 
Hephaestus to Achilles. She find him Iying on the ground, wailing 


53. The verb radio is very rarely used of weapons (see TLL s.v. arma 
592.36), and is so used by Virgil only here; the usual verb is fulgeo, A. 6.490, 
826, 861, 10.550, 11.769, 854. Propertius uses radio only once, in an imitation 
of Virgil, 4.1.27 ‘“radiabat in armis’; cf. A. 11.769 “fulgebat in armis’. 

3 See Clausen on (1994), χχν ἢ. 51; also A. 6.136-7, 9.373-4. 

°5 An imitation, as Heyne noticed, of Ap. Rhod. 4.124-6 κῶας / ... νεφέλῃ 
ἐναλίγκιον ἥ τ᾽ ἀνιόντος / ἠελίου φλογερῇσιν ἐρεύθεται ἀκτίνεσσιν, 
‘the Fleece ... like a cloud which is reddened by the beams of the rising sun’. 
Homer’s brief simile describing the fiery splendor of the corslet, /l. 18.610 
τεῦξ᾽ ἄρα οἱ θώρηκα φαεινότερον πυρὸς αὐγῆς, may have reminded Vir- 
gil of Apollonius. 
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shrilly, with the dead Patroclus in his arms and the Myrmidons 
grieving around him. (It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
imagine Aeneas receiving his armor under similar circumstances, 
surrounded by Arcadians, in broad daylight.) Thetis clasps Achil- 
les by his hand, calling him by name, and places the elaborate, 
clashing armor in front of him. All the Myrmidons tremble, not 
daring to look. Only Achilles looks, and as he looks anger pos- 
sesses him. His eyes shine terribly, like a flash of flame. He is 
glad, holding in his hands the splendid gifts of the god, the huge, 
sturdy shield; the corslet brighter than fire; the strong, close-fitting 
helmet, intricate work, with a golden crest; the greaves of pliant 
tin; and satisfies his heart with looking at each. Yet he pays no 
particular attention to the scenes on the shield; they mean nothing 
to him. His concerns—to avenge himself on Hector, to protect the 
body of Patroclus from decay—-are entirely personal. 

A complete translation of the scenes on the shield of Achilles 
would be superfluous here; the partial translation which follows is 
designed to enable the reader to appreciate the similarity, or rather, 
and more important, the dissimilarity of the shields of Achilles and 
Aeneas—the shield of Achilles adorned with timeless scenes of 
life remote from the heroic world, and the shield of Aeneas 
adorned with scenes of Roman history reflecting contemporary 
ideology. 

The scenes on the shield of Achilles are described before 
Achilles sees it. Homer presents not the finished shield but 
Hephaestus at work on the shield, filling its blank surface with 
scene after vivid scene: 


On it he wrought the earth, on it the sky, on it the sea, and the un- 
wearied sun and the crescent moon. 

On it he made two cities of mortal men, beautiful cities, one at peace 
and one at war. 

On it he placed a rich field, wide and triple- ploughed, 


πολλοὶ δ᾽ ἀροτῆρες ev αὐτῇ 
ζεύγεα δινεύοντες ἐλάστρεον ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα.... 
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ἣ δὲ μελαίνετ᾽ ὄπισθεν, ἀρηρομένῃ δὲ ἐῴκει, 
χρυσείη περ ἐοῦσα: τὸ δὴ περὶ θαῦμα τέτυκτο (18.542-3, 548-9). 


On it were many ploughmen, wheeling their teams about and driving 
back and forth ... The field grew black behind them and looked as if 
it were ploughed, though it was of gold. This was the wonder of the 
work. 


The poet seems to draw back and contemplate what 
Hephaestus and he have made: figures of beaten gold that move, a 
golden furrow turning black—a wonder indeed. 


On it he placed the demesne of a king, where laborers were reaping with 
whetted scythes and binding the sheaves. 

On it he placed, of gold and silver and tin, a vineyard and grapegatherers 
in vintage-time, and a boy was singing. 


τοῖσιν δ᾽ Ev μέσσοισι πάϊς φόρμιγγι λιγείῃ 
ἱμερόεν κιθάριζε, λίνον δ᾽ ὑπὸ καλὸν ἄειδε 
λεπταλέῃ φωνῇ (18.569-70). 


In their midst a boy played charmingly on ἃ clear-toned Iyre, and sang the 
beautiful Linus-song in a delicate voice. 


On it he made, of gold and silver, a herd of cows lowing as they hurried 
out to pasture by a murmuring river, by the quivering reeds, 


πὰρ ποταμὸν κελάδοντα, παρὰ ῥοδανὸν δονακῆα (18.576). 


On it the glorious lame god made ἃ pasture in a lovely glen, a great 
pasture of white sheep, and steadings, and roofed huts, and folds. 


On it the glorious lame god wrought an elaborate dancing floor, like 
that which once in wide Cnossos Daedalus made for Ariadne of the 
fair hair; and young men and girls were dancing there. 


ὀρχεῦντ᾽ ἀλλήλων ἐπὶ καρπῷ χεῖρας ἔχοντες. 
τῶν δ᾽ αἱ μὲν λεπτὰς ὀθόνας ἔχον, οἱ δὲ χιτῶνας 
ElaT’ ἐυννήτους, Tika στίλβοντας ἐλαίῳ (18.594-6). 
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... dancing, and holding one another’s wrists. The girls had on robes 
of fine linen, the young men well-woven tunics faintly glistening 
with olive oil. 


On it he placed, around the outermost rim of the well-made shield, 
the great and powerful River of Ocean. 


The relation of the shield of Aeneas to the shield of Achilles is 
not quite so simple or direct as the silence of commentators im- 
plies. Other poets, Hellenistic poets, intervene, with certain re- 
finements of technique.” 

On the shield of Achilles there are nine scenes, varying 
greatly in length, 18.483-608: 7 lines, 51,” 9, 11, 12, 14, 3, 16, 2. 
Homer was not concerned with syrnmetry, but his imitators were, 
an unobtrusive symmetry: scenes tend to be shorter and equal, or 
approximately equal, in length. Thus on Jason’s cloak in Apollo- 
nius 1.730-67 there are seven scenes: 5 lines, 7,5, 5, 7,4, 5; on the 
goatherd’s drinking cup in Theocritus 1.32-54 three scenes: 7 
lines, 6, 10; on Europa’s flower-basket in Moschus, Europa 44-61 
three scenes: 6 lines, 5, 7; and on the shield of Eurypylus in Quin- 
tus of Smyrna 6.200-91 eighteen scenes: 8 lines, 4, 8, 3, 4, 5, 4+, 
4, 4+, 3+, 7,4, 9+, 4+, 10, 2+, 3+, 3. On the shield of Aeneas there 
are eight scenes of early Roman history, 8.630-70: 5 lines, 4, 3, 4, 
6, 11 (the attack of the Gauls on the Capitol, designedly longer, as 
will be explained below), 3+, 4+”—or 41 lines in all, balanced 
by a scene of 39 lines (675-713), the Battle of Actium. 


56 There is no mention of Hellenistic influence in Williams, Eden, Fordyce, 
or Klingner (1967); in Gransden merely a suggestion (p. 161). Heinze (1993) 
334 has a brief discussion of Apollonius. See also G. Ravenna, EV s.v. scudo di 
Enea 740b. 

>” 11. 18.490-540, conventionally paragraphed as two scenes, a city at peace 
and a city at war, of 19 and 32 lines respectively; but since there is no introduc- 
tory formula in 509, Homer evidently intended that these lines should constitute 
a single scene. And even if divided a very considerable asymmetry remains. 

58 Any interpretation of the shield which does not explain the prominence 
of this scene must be considered a failure. 
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In the Scutum, scenes are regularly introduced as in Homer, 
but with a form of the verb ‘to be’, or no verb, and once with a 
verb in the passive. Virgil avoids such regularity, and for this, too, 
he had Hellenistic precedent, in Theocritus® and no doubt others. 
At the same time, however, to recall his Homeric exemplar, he in- 
tersperses a few active verbs with Vulcan as subject, such as ‘fe- 
cerat ignipotens’ (628), ‘the Lord of Fire had made’ (8.626-70): 


illic res Italas Romanorumque triumphos 

haud uatum ignarus uenturique inscius aeui 

fecerat ignipotens, illic genus omne futurae 

stirpis ab Ascanio pugnataque in ordine bella. 

fecerat et uiridi fetam Mauortis in antro 630 
procubuisse lupam, geminos huic ubera circum 

ludere pendentis pueros et lambere matrem 

impauidos, illam tereti ceruice reflexa 

mulcere alternos et corpora fingere lingua. 

nec procul hinc Roman et raptas sine more Sabinas 635 
consessu caueae, magnis Circensibus actis, 

addiderat, subitoque nouum consurgere bellum 

Romulidis Tatioque seni Curibusque seueris. 

post idem inter se posito certamine reges 

armati louis ante aram paterasque tenentes 640 
stabant et caesa iungebant foedera porca. 

haud procul inde citae Mettum in diuersa quadrigae 
distulerant (at tu dictis, Albane, maneres!), 

raptabatque uiri mendacis uiscera Tullus 

per siluam, et sparsi rorabant sanguine uepres.‘' 645 


The scenes which Aeneas sees on the wall of Juno’s temple may also be 
compared, 1.466-93: 3 lines, 5, 5, 4, 5, 2, 4. 

®@ 1.32 ἔντοσθεν, 39 τοῖς δὲ μετὰ, 45 τυτθὸν δ᾽ ὅσσον ἄπωθεν; A. 
8.635 ‘nec procul hinc’, 642 ‘haud procul inde’, 646 ‘nec non’, 652 ‘in summo’, 
663 ‘hic’, 666 ‘hinc procul’, 671 ‘haec inter’, 675 ‘in medio’. Cf. also Quint. 
Smyrn. 6.200-91, and for the relation of Quintus to Virgil see above, p. 60 n. 37. 

1 Cf. Ap. Rhod. 1.750-1 (the fourth scene on Jason’s cloak) τῶν δ᾽ 
αἵματι δεύετο λειμὼν / ἑρσήεις. Apollonius is fond of the adjective ἑρσήεις; 
see Livrea on 4.970. Roro is found only twice before Virgil, in Lucr. 2.977 and 
3.469, in both places of tears. Cf. A. 11.8 ‘rorantis sanguine’, 12.512 ‘rorantia 
sanguine’. 
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nec non Tarquinium eiectum Porsenna iubebat 

accipere ingentique urbem obsidione premebat; 

Aeneadae in ferrum pro libertate ruebant. 

illum indignanti similem similemque minanti®? 

aspiceres, pontem auderet quia uellere Cocles 650 
et fluuium uinclis innaret Cloelia ruptis. 

in summo custos Tarpeiae Manlius arcis 

stabat pro templo et Capitolia celsa tenebat, 

Romuleoque recens horrebat regia culmo. 

atque hic auratis uolitans argenteus anser 655 
porticibus Gallos in limine adesse canebat; 
Galli per dumos aderant arcemque teneban 
defensi tenebris et dono noctis opacae. 
aurea caesaries ollis atque aurea uestis, 
uirgatis lucent sagulis, tum lactea colla 660 
auro innectuntur, duo quisque Alpina coruscant 

gaesa manu, scutis protecti corpora longis. 

hic exsultantis Salios nudosque Lupercos 

lanigerosque apices et lapsa ancilia caelo 

extuderat, castae ducebant sacra per urbem 665 
pilentis matres in mollibus. hinc® procul addit 

Tartareas etiam sedes, alta osta Ditis 

et scelerum poenas, et te, Catilina, minaci 

pendentem scopulo Furiarumque ora trementem, 
secretosque pios, his dantem iura Catonem. 670 


ιϑ 


There the Lord of Fire, neither ignorant of prophecy nor un- 
knowing of time to come, had made the story of Italy and the tri- 
umphs of the Romans, there all the generations from Ascanius 
onwards and, in order, the wars they fought. 


He had made, too, the she-wolf lying in Mars’ green cave and the 
twin boys at play around her dugs, climbing and sucking fearlessly 
at their dam; while she, with her lithe neck bent back, was caressing 
them by turns and shaping their bodies with her tongue. 


62 Similis (ἐοικώς) with a present participle is a feature of ecphrastic style; 
see Traina (1969), especially p. 96. 

@ See Horsfall (1987). 

% In Homer, the Scutum, Theocritus, and Apollonius, individual scenes are 
introduced, without exception, at the beginning of the line. For scenes intro- 
duced, as here, in mid-line cf. Quint. Smyrn. 6.236, 240, 245, 268, 285. 
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Not far from here he had added Rome and the violent rape of the 
Sabine women in the crowded Circus when the Great Games were in 
progress, and a new war suddenly arising between the sons of Rom- 
ulus and old Tatius and austere Cures. 


Afterwards the same kings, their quarrel set aside, were standing 
armed before the altar of Jupiter with goblets in their hands and rati- 
fying a treaty by the sacrifice of a sow. 


Not far from there two four-horse chariots whipped in opposite 
directions had torn Mettus apart (man of Alba, you should have kept 
your word!), and Tullus was dragging the liar’s entrails through the 
woods, and the brambles were sprinkled with a bloody dew. 


And Porsenna was ordering them to take back the exiled Tarquin 
and bringing a huge force to bear upon the city; the sons of Aeneas 
were rushing on the sword for freedom’s sake. You could see him 
there, like a man raging, like a man threatening, because Cocles 
dared to tear down the bridge and Cloelia had broken her chains and 
was swimming the river. 


At the top of the shield Manlius, warder of the Tarpeian citadel, 
was standing before the temple and holding the lofty Capitol, and 
the hut of Romulus was rough in new thatch. And here a goose, 
fluttering in silver through the golden portico, was singing out that 
the Gauls were on the threshold. The Gauls were present among the 
thickets and holding the citadel under cover of darkness, favored by 
a black night. Golden their hair and golden their dress, they gleam in 
striped cloaks, and their milk-white necks are encircled with gold. 
In the hand of each glitter two Alpine javelins, and long shields 
protect their bodies. 


Here he had hammered out the leaping Salii and the naked Lu- 
perci, their conical woolen caps, and the shields that fell from 
heaven; chaste matrons in cushioned carriages were leading a relig- 
jous procession through the city. 


Far from here he adds the habitations of Tartarus, the high gates 
of Dis, and the torments of the damned, and you, Catiline, suspended 
from a beetling crag and shuddering at the faces of the Furies, and, 
in a place apart, the good, with Cato giving them laws. 
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Thereupon follows, after a transitional passage of five lines, a 
description of the Battle of Actium (8.671-4, 675-80): 


haec inter tumidi late maris ibat imago 

aurea, sed fluctu spumabant caerula cano, 

et circum argento cları delphines in orbem 
aequora uerrebant caudis aestumque secabant. 


Between these scenes there flowed in gold the likeness of a wide and 
swelling sea, its blue waves fringed with whitecaps, and around the 
sea in a circle were dolphins, silver-bright, sweeping it with their 
tails and cleaving the swell. 


in medio classis aeratas, Actia bella, 

cernere erat, totumque instructo Marte uideres 
feruere Leucaten auroque effulgere fluctus. 

hinc Augustus agens Italos in proelia Caesar 
cum patribus populoque, penatibus et magnis dis, 
stans celsa in puppi... 


In the middle of the shield were visible fleets of brazen ships, the 
Battle of Actium; you could see the whole of Leucas swarming in 
martial array and the waves gleaming with gold. On one side is Cae- 
sar Augustus, with the Senate and Roman people and the great 
household gods, leading Italy into battle, standing on the high 
stern.... 


Of the many scenes on the shield—‘genus omne futurae / stir- 
pis ab Ascanio pugnataque in ordine bella’”—only these few are 
described,°° scenes noticed by Aeneas as he inspects the shield. 
Similarly, when confronted with a series of scenes depicting the 
Trojan War—‘Iliacas ex ordine pugnas’ (1.456)—Aeneas notices 


5 As Virgil indicates, 8.630 ‘fecerat et’, where Servius comments: 
‘dicendo autem “et” ostendit multa alia fuisse depicta’. Cf. Heyne: ‘Fecerat et, 
inter cetera, quae poeta memorare non uult’, Ov. Met. 13.493 ‘plura quidem, sed 
et haec laniato pectore dixit’. 
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only a few which engage him emotionally.“ Here, however, the 
fiction is necessarily less perfect, for Aeneas is unable to compre- 
hend the full significance of what he sees; all he can feel, finally, 
is a vague sense of wonder and joy, ‘miratur rerumque ignarus 
imagine gaudet’ (730). 

In no ecphrasis before Virgil is it indicated that description is 
less than complete. But Quintus of Smyrna remarks, at the end of a 
long ecphrasis, that there were other scenes depicting the labors of 
Heracles on Eurypylus’ shield which he has not described 
(6.292-3). This minor fiction may therefore be Hellenistic. If so, 
Virgil made it dramatic, owing, that is, to the indifference of the 
spectator. 

The fiction of Aeneas as spectator studying the various scenes 
on the shield enables Virgil to introduce, unobtrusively, the Au- 
gustan conception of Roman history. Attention is concentrated on 
early Rome, that era of pristine virtue extending from the infancy 
of Romulus to the sack of the city by the Gauls in 390 BC, the first 
great crisis of the Republic; and on the Battle of Actium in 31 
BC, the second great crisis, the culmination, in the view of Livy 
and no doubt Virgil, of Roman history.“ Virgil wishes to associate 
Augustus with Romulus, as he does in 6.777-807,° and the year 
390 with the year 31, when the nomen Romanum was again en- 
dangered, according to Augustan propaganda, by Cleopatra and 
the besotted Anthony. Aeneas simply overlooks the period from 
390 to 31—-an extensive inadvertence for which Virgil has been 


criticized””—save for an exemplary scene: Catiline and Cato, the 


6% See above, p. 32. 

@ With the defeat of the Gauls, Livy writes, Rome experienced a radical 
rebirth, 6.1.3 “uelut ab stirpibus laetius feraciusque renatae urbis’. 

6% Syme (1978), 2: ‘For Livy the culmination of Roman history was the 
end of the Civil Wars and the triple triumph celebrated in 29 BC.... What fol- 
lows is an epilogue’. See above, p. 137. 

® See above, p. 138. 

70 Fordyce, p. 270: “The crowded space of history between 392 and 31 BC 
is awkwardly bridged by an underworld scene presenting Catiline and Cato’. 
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worst and best of the late Republic, with the worst attracting more 
attention. 

Throughout these scenes of early Roman history the figure of 
Romulus is kept before the reader, with an arresting patronymic, 
“Romulidis’ (638),”' and especially, in the scene of the Gallic inva- 
sion, with a reference to the casa Romuli, the hut of Romulus, pre- 
served by the Romans with painstaking reverence.” 

Virgil further associates the Gallic invasion and the Battle of 
Actium by means of two phrases, ‘in summo’ (652) and ‘in medio’ 
(675), and by an arrangement of words denoting the color of the 
metalwork. While reference to the medial position (‘in medio’, ἐν 
μέσσῳ) is a feature of post-Homeric ecphrasis,” reference to the 
highest position (‘in summo’) is unique. Virgil’s purpose, appar- 
ently, was not so much to locate the Gallic invasion on the shield’s 
surface as to relate it to the battle of Actium. In his use of color 
words Homer is, on the whole, sparing (Il. t8.458, 549, 562, 563, 
564, 565, 574, 577, 598); the poet of the Scutum lavish. Apollonius 
uses color words for Jason’s cloak (1.728, 729) but not in de- 
scribing the scenes on it. Virgil confines color words to the scene 
of the Gallic invasion (655, 659, 660, 661) and to the lines intro- 
ducing the Battle of Actium (672, 673, 677). 


Such criticism arises from a failure to appreciate the dramatic character of the 
ecphrasis and Virgil’s intention here. 

7! Borrowed from Lucretius, 4.683 ‘Romulidarum arcis seruator candidus 
anser’. 

? ‘Romuleoque recens horrebat regia culmo’ (654). Commentators 
(Gransden is a notable exception) object to this line as being out of place; Eden: 
‘an awkward interruption of the account of Manlius and the Gauls’; see also 
Binder (1971), 186 n. 2. The original casa stood on the Palatine, but there was a 
replica on the Capitoline. To this latter Camillus refers in his magnificent 
speech, which Virgil certainly had read, in Livy 5.53.8 ‘si tota urbe nullum 
melius ampliusue tectum fier: possit quam casa ille conditoris est nostri’. 

?3 See Thomas (1983), 176-80. As Thomas points out, no scene on 
Homer’s shield is identified as medial, but Nonnus, who imitates Homer with 
his usual prolixity, supposed it was earth: Il. 18.483 ev μὲν γαῖαν ἔτευξ᾽, Di- 
onys. 25.387-8 ἧς ἐνὶ μέσσῳ /£v μὲν γαῖαν ἔτευξε. 
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‘Standing on the high stern’—.as Aeneas stands when catching 
sight of the Trojans’ beleaguered camp; he raises his blazing shield 
to signal his approach with the Etruscan fleet, ‘stans celsa in 
puppi,* clipeum cum deinde sinistra / extulit ardentem’ 
(10.261-2). 

Most remarkable, however, is Virgil’s metaphorical use of 
uomo, of which there are three instances: here, of the double fire 
pouring from Augustus’ head; in 8.620, of fire pouring from 
Aeneas’ horrific plumed helmet; and in 10.271, of the enormous 
fire pouring from the golden boss of his shield, “funditur et uastos 
umbo uomit aureus ignis’. Only a negligent reader would fail to be 
reminded of Augustus at Actium. 

‘Talia per clipeum Volcani’—such are the scenes Aeneas ad- 
mires on Vulcan’s shield. Ignorant of the reality, he rejoices in the 
images and lifts onto his shoulder the fame and fate of his descen- 
dants, ‘attollens umero famamque et fata nepotum’ (731). This 
grave and beautiful line was condemned in antiquity as superflu- 
ous and insufficiently dignified, in a word, neoteric; Servius Dan- 
ielis: ‘hunc uersum notant critici quasi superfluo et humiliter 
additum nec conuenientem grauitati eius, namque est magis 
neotericus’. The term νεωτερικός was applied by Alexandrian 
critics in a disparaging sense to poetry after Homer, un-Homeric.” 
Virgil’s ancient critics were, perversely, right: the line is 
un-Homeric, profoundly so. 


” So Aeneas speaks to Pallas on the riverbank, ‘puppi ... ab alta’ (8.115). 
Cf. also 4.554 ‘Aeneas celsa in puppi’. 

75 See Wiseman (1974), 51-2, Clausen (1986), 159 n. 2, Courtney (1993), 
189. 


VI 


THE DEATH OF TURNUS 


Much has been made, and rightly so, of Virgil’s humanity, of 
his sympathy for suffering and loss. Aeneas abandons Dido and 
kills Turnus, or rather, he must abandon Dido, must kill Turnus, 
for so the logic of Virgil’s fiction requires; still, the reader may 
experience a certain disquiet and a corresponding dissatisfaction 
with Aeneas. Sympathy accrues to a lost cause, and especially to a 
cause bravely, hopelessly lost. 

At the end of Book 8, Virgil depicts the Battle of Actium with 
what may seem excessive brilliance, and yet not without a moment 
of compassion as the Nile, the great river personified and grieving, 
spreads wide his mantle and welcomes the vanquished to his 
sky-blue bosom and secret stream (8.711-13): 


contra autern magno maerentem corpore Nilum 
pandentemque sinus et tota ueste uocantem 
caeruleum in gremium latebrosaque flumina uictos.' 


This settled and mature awareness of suffering, of final, irre- 
trievable loss, not excepting (the reader senses) even Rome itself, 
‘Rome and kingdoms that will perish’, ‘res Romanae perituraque 
regna’ (G. 2.498)—this awareness cannot, however, diminish the 
monumental fact: ‘res Romanae’. Turnus must die, and so may 
others who do such things (Od. 1.47): 


! Note ‘“triumpho’ at the end of the following line. Such moments are rare: 
Horace, Carm. 1.37.30-2 ‘inuidens / priuata deduci superbo / non humilis mulier 
triumpho’, Dante, Inferno 15.123-4 ‘e parve di costoro / quelli che vince, non 
colui che perde’. 
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ὥς ἀπόλοιτο καὶ ἄλλος ὅτις τοιαῦτά γε ῥέζοι. 


This line was quoted by Scipio Aemilianus when news of the 
death of his turbulent kinsman Tiberius Gracchus reached him 
during the siege of Numantia (133 BC).’ On a famous earlier occa- 
sion (146 BC), as he watched Carthage burning with his friend and 
mentor Polybius at his side, Scipio had also quoted Homer; think- 
ing of the great empires that had fallen, of Iium once so proud, of 
the Assyrians, the Medes, the Persians, and of the glorious empire 
of the Macedonians (which Scipio had helped to bring down, 
having as a very young man taken part in the Battle of Pydna (168 
BC)), he wept and quoted two lines from Hector’s farewell to An- 
dromache (6.448-9): 


ἔσσεται ἦμαρ ὄτ᾽ ἄν ποτ᾽ ὀλώλη Ἴλιος ἱρὴ 
καὶ Πρίαμος καὶ λαὸς ἐυμελίω Πριάμοιο. 


There will come a day when holy Ilium will perish, and Priam, and 
the people of Priam of the strong ash spear. 


On being asked by Polybius what he meant, Scipio, in whose 
nature a mystical prescience’ was strangely mingled with extreme 
brutality,* said that he feared the same fate would one day befall 
his own country.” 


The reader first hears of Turnus, early in Book 7, as the fore- 
most among Lavinia’s suitors, a young Rutulian prince of sur- 
passing beauty, “ante alios pulcherrimus omnis’ (7.55),° and meets 
him in person, as it were, when the Fury Allecto, whom Juno has 
called up from the Underworld, appears to him in the night at 


2 See Astin (1967), 263-4. 

? See Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis. No doubt Cicero idealizes Scipio, but it 
is unlikely that he misrepresents him entirely. 

“ See Astin (1967), 153-4. 

5 See Walbank on Polyb. 38.22, Fraenkel (1957), 302-3. 

δ On ‘pulcherrimus’ see above, p. 42. 
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Ardea, “audacis Rutuli ad muros’ (7.409), and disturbs his sleep. 
Again, at the beginning of Book 9, when Juno sends Iris, the rain- 
bow-goddess, to tell him of Aeneas’ absence from the Trojan 
camp, Turnus is so characterized, ‘Irim de caelo misit Saturnia 
Iuno / audacem ad Turnum’ (9.2-3); a characterization subse- 
quently confirmed, as Servius Danielis notices, “audaci Turno’ 
(9.126). 

Why is Turnus introduced with such an emphasis? The adjec- 
tive audax is generally pejorative, denoting a bold or reckless dis- 
regard of danger, and is applied in this sense to Pallas when he 
forbids the Arcadians to interrupt their sacrificial meal and rushes 
off alone to confront the armed strangers on the river.’ But the 
sleeping Turnus has not, so far as the reader knows, been guilty of 
any ill-considered or violent act. It is the monstrous apparition of 
Allecto, infuriated by his mockery, which goads him to reckless- 
ness and violence. 

By Cicero’s time, and no doubt partly owing to Cicero, audax 
had acquired a political connotation:? the audaces were those hos- 
tile to the boni, the good, respectable citizens; those who would 
subvert the established order by violence—‘euersores rei publi- 
cae’, as Cicero terms them;’ men like Catiline, Clodius, Antony, 
great Caesar himself. That Virgil was aware of the political con- 
notation of audax—and how could he fail to be?—is indicated by a 
singular fact: the occurrence of euersor, a word apparently in- 
vented by Cicero," in A. 12.545 ‘Priami regnorum euersor Achil- 
les’, ‘Achilles the subverter of Priam’s kingdom’. The Sibyl had 
warned Aeneas that another Achilles awaited him in Latium, ‘alius 
Latio iam partus Achilles’ (6.89); and Turnus, in replying to the 
taunts of Pandarus before killing him, identifies himself with 


? See above, p. 159. 

ὃ See Wirszubski (1961), 12-22. 

° Pro Sest. 86 ‘oportere hominum audacium, euersorum rei publicae, 
sceleri legibus et iudiciis resistere’, cited by Wirszubski (1961), 14 n. 13. 

!0 See TLL s.v. 1025.84: ‘inde a Cic., Verg.’. 
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Achilles, ‘*hic etiam inuentum Priamo narrabis Achillem’ (9.742), 
‘You shall tell Priam that here too you have found an Achilles’ .' 
To an impartial observer, however, it might appear that the 
Trojan invaders, not Turnus and his followers, were the audaces; 
that Turnus stood for the established order in Italy. Such indeed 


was Juno’s view, passionately urged against Venus (10.74-6): 


indignum est Italos Troiam circumdare flammis 
nascentem et patria Turnum consistere terra, 
cui Pilumnus auus, cui diua Venilia mater. 


Shameful (you say) for Italians to surround the infant Troy with 
flames, for Turnus to take a stand on his native soil— Turnus whose 
grandfather was Pilumnus, whose mother the goddess Venilia. 


But it is Turnus, moved by personal resentment and incited to 
violence by his nightmare, who first takes up arms and desecrates 
the peace (‘polluta pace’, 7.467); Turnus who orders his captains 
to march on King Latinus, to protect Italy, to thrust the foe from 
their shores, ‘tutari Italiam, detrudere finibus hostem’ (7.469); 
Turnus who fills the Rutulians with reckless courage, ‘Rutulos 
animis audacibus implet’ (7.475). In any case, the Trojans were 
destined to become Romans and inherit the future; to them the 
promise had been given: empire without end, ‘imperium sine fine’ 
(1.279)—and the old order, after a doomed struggle, could only 
yield. 

Virgil recognizes the native claim, the claim of birth and 
place, and regrets—no one more poignantly—the passing of an 
older Italy (7.750-60): 


quin et Marruuia uenit de gente sacerdos 
fronde super galeam et felici comptus oliua 
Archippi regis missu, fortissimus Vmbro, 
uipereo generi et grauiter spirantibus hydris 
spargere qui sSomnos cantuge manuque solebat, 


"" But in 11.438 Turnus likens Aeneas to Achilles, by implication casting 
himself in the role of Hector. 
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mulcebatque iras et morsus arte leuabat. 

sed non Dardaniae medicari cuspidis ictum 
eualuit neque eum iuuere in uulnera cantus 
somniferi et Marsis quaesitae montibus herbae. 
te nemus Angitiae, uitrea te Fucinus unda, 

te liquidi fleuere lacus. 


And from the Marruvian people, sent by King Archippus, came a 
warrior priest, brave Umbro, his helmet wreathed with fruitful olive 
leaves. By charm and touch he would scatter sleep on vipers and 
poison-breathing watersnakes; he would mitigate their rage and, by 
his skill, soothe their bites. Yet he was not able to heal the blow of a 
Dardanian spear, nor did drowsy charms and herbs gathered on the 
Marsian hills'? avail against his wound. 


For you Angitia’s grove, 
For you Fucinus with his crystal wave, 
The bright lakes wept for you. 


Turnus first appears on the battlefield early in Book 9, 
mounted on a Thracian piebald and wearing a golden helmet with 
ared crest;' a brilliant figure as, well in advance of his main force, 
he reconnoitres the Trojan camp. As a prelude and challenge to 
battle, he hurls a javelin into the air, then, since the Trojans, acting 
on Aenea’s’ orders, make no response, rides around the wall in a 
wild rage,'* searching everywhere for an entrance (9.59-66): 


ac ueluti pleno lupus insidiatus ouili 

cum fremit ad caulas uentos perpessus et imbris 
nocte super media; tuti sub matribus agni 
balatum exercent, ille asper et improbus ira 
saeuit in absentis; collecta fatigat edendi 

ex longo rabies et siccae sanguine fauces: 


12 See Clausen on E. 8.71. 

"9,50 ‘cristaque tegit galea aurea rubra’. An adjective not often found in 
poetry, ruber as applied to the crest of Turnus’ helmet suggests bloodshed; cf. 
9.732-3 “tremunt in uertice cristae sanguineae’. 

“9.57 “turbidus’, an adjective applied oftener to Turnus than to any other 
warrior; cf. 10.648, 12.10, 671. 
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haud aliter Rutulo muros et castra tuenti 
ignescunt irae, duris dolor ossibus ardet. 


As a wolf, prowling around a crowded sheepfold, snarls beside the 
pens, enduring wind and rain at midnight; the bleating lambs are 
safe beneath their mothers, while he, frustrated and angry, rages 
against the animals inside; a long-gathered, fierce hunger and jaws 
thirsting for blood torment him: so anger kindles within Turnus as he 
surveys wall and camp; pain and grief burn in his hard bones like 
fire. 


It was long age noticed" that in this simile Virgil is imitating 
Apollonius, with some reference to Homer and to his own earlier 
poetry (1.1243-9): 


ἠύτε τις θὴρ 
ἄγριος, ὅν ῥά τε γῆρυς ἀπόπροθεν ἵκετο μήλων, 
λιμῷ δ᾽ αἰθόμενος μετανίσεται, οὐδ᾽ ἐπέκυρσε 
ποίμνῃσιν, πρὸ γὰρ αὐτοὶ ἐνὶ σταθμοῖσι νομῆες 
ἔλσαν: ὁ δὲ στενάχων βρέμει ἄσπετον, ὄφρα κάμῃσιν: 
ὡς τότ᾽ ἄρ᾽ Εἰλατίδης μεγάλ᾽ ἔστενεν, ἀμφὶ δὲ χῶρον 
φοίτα κεκληγώς. 


Like a wild beast whom the bleating οὗ sheep has reached from afar; 
burning with hunger, he follows but does not overtake the flocks, for 
the shepherds have already penned them in the fold; he groans and 
roars mightily until he is spent: so then the son of Eilatus groaned 
loudly and wandered shouting around the spot. 


Yet the novelty of Virgil’s imitation seems not to have been 
noticed. In Homer, it is not a wolf but a lion who attacks and rav- 
ages a sheepfold or is beaten off—or in Apollonius, simply frus- 
trated; and the single warrior attacking is compared to this 


5 By La Cerda and Heyne, but 1]. 11.548-57 and 17.658-66, which Heyne 
cites, have only a general relation to Virgil’s simile; see Knauer (1964) ad loc. 
La Cerda notes that ‘saeuit in absentis’ is an imitation of Varius Rufus fr. 4.3 
Courtney *saeuit in absentem’ (Virgil had borrowed line 6 of this fragment in E. 
8.88, where see Clausen). 
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magnificent beast, never to a wolf.'° Apollonius’ ‘wild beast’ must 
be a lion, as Virgil no doubt recognized,' and added to his imita- 
tion of Apollonius from a simile in the Odyssey in which the hun- 
gry and naked Odysseus, as he is about to show himself to 
Nausicaa and her handmaids, is compared to a storm-battered 
lion.'* Virgil may have felt that Apollonius’ apparent lack of speci- 
ficity permitted some latitude; in any case, it was only natural for a 
poet of the Italian countryside to think of a wolf in this context. 
Later in Book 9, in a twofold simile, Turnus is again com- 
pared to a wolf—to an eagle soaring aloft with a hare or a swan in 
his talons, or to a wolf who has snatched a lamb from the fold, a 
lamb sought with much bleating by its mother, ‘quaesitum aut 
matri multis balatibus agnum / Martius a stabulis rapuit lupus’ 
(9.565-6). Here Virgil imitates and modifies, again with reference 
to his own earlier poetry,'” a simile of Homer in which Hector is 
compared to an eagle, swooping earthward through the dark clouds 
to snatch a tender lamb or a timorous hare, ὅς τ᾽ εἶσιν πεδίονδε 
διὰ νεφέων ἐρεβεννῶν / ἀρπάξων ἢ ἄρν᾽ ἀμαλὴν ἢ 
πτῶκα λαγωόν (Il. 22.309-10). Only one other warrior in the 
Aeneid is compared to a wolf: the mean and cowardly Arruns as he 


!% Heyne is rather misleading: ‘*Comparatio lupi cum pugnantium rabie 
satis frequens’. There are four places in Homer where warriors (but not single 
warriors) are compared to wolves, all in the /liad, 4.471-2 οἱ δὲ λύκοι ὡς / 
ἀλλήλοις ἐπόρουσαν, 11.72-3 οἱ δὲ λύκοι ὡς / Büvov, 16.156-7 οἱ δὲ 
λύκοι ὧς / ὠμοφάγοι, and 16.352-3, which is somewhat different. In A. 
2.355-6 Ἴυρὶ ceu / raptores’ Virgil imitates both Homer and, as Schulze (1966), 
222, notices, Lycophron 147 ἁρπακτῆρες ... λύκους. Cf. Leonidas of Taren- 
tum 81.4 Gow-Page (=A. Pl. 190.4) ἁρπακτῆρος ... λύκου, on which Gow- 
Page comment: ‘again of wolves (no doubt hence) Lyc. 147’. The phrase origin- 
ates in Homer, 1]. 24.262 (only Priam’s worthless sons are left to him) ἀρνῶν 
ἠδ᾽ ἐρίφων ἐπιδήμιοι ἁρπακτῆρες. 

1 Cf. the scholiast on Ap. Rhod 1.1243-8a Wendel: κυρίως οἱ ποιηταὶ 
τὸν λέοντά φασι θῆρα, who cites Callim. fr. 597, where see Pfeiffer. Simi- 
larly, in A. 9.551 ‘fera’ is a lion. 

δ. Cf. A. 9.60 ‘wentos perpessus et imbris’, Od. 6.131 ὑόμενος καὶ 
ἀήμενος. 

"cf. Ε. 5.60, G. 4.435. 
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flees from the battlefield after killing Camilla; and again Virgil 
imports a wolf into his imitation of Homer.” 


Once begun, the war drags on and the warriors perish: Pallas, 
Mezentius, Camilla... Finally, the Latins and the Rutulians are de- 
feated in the field, and Turnus, responding to public expectation, 
agrees to meet Aeneas in single combat—not discouraged or 
humbled, however, but violent and implacable, lion-mettled 
(12.4-9): 


Poenorum qualis in aruis 
saucius ille graui uenantum uulnere pectus 
tum demum mouet arma leo, gaudetque comantis 
excutiens ceruice toros fixumque latronis?! 
impauidus frangit telum et fremit ore cruento: 
haud secus accenso gliscit” uiolentia Turno. 


As in the fields of Carthage a lion, gravely wounded in the breast by 
hunters, at last attacks, exulting and shaking out the mane on his 
brawny neck; fearlessiy he breaks off the hunter’s spear lodged in 
his body and roars with bloody mouth: just so is the violent nature of 
Turnus kindled into flame. 


This simile, powerful in itself and emphatically placed”” has a 
certain cumulative force as being the fifth in a series of such 


® A. 11.809-12 ‘ac uelut ille ... / continuo in montis sese auius abdidit altos 
/ occiso pastore lupus magnoue iuuenco, / conscius audacis facti’, 1]. 15.586-8 
(Antilochus) ὅ γ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔτρεσε θηρὶ κακὸν ῥέξαντι ἑοικώς, / ὅς TE κύνα 
κτείνας ἢ βουκόλον ἀμφὶ βόεσσι / φεύγει. 

2! See Traina (1994), 79-80, Thomas (2001), 97. 

2. σῇ Lucr. 1.473-5 (above, p. 61), Livy 2.23.2 “inuidiamque eam sua 
sponte gliscentem insignis unius calamitas accendit’. For glisco see Moussy 
(1975), 52-4. 

2 Virgil’s one imitation of ‘Homeric’ practice: Books 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 16, 
and 17 of the Iliad begin with similes; for the division of the Homeric epics into 
books see Pfeiffer (1968), 115-16. It can hardly be accidental that the first and 
last books of Quintus of Smyrna begin with similes. 
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lion-similes: 9.339-41 (Euryalus), 9.792-6 (Turnus), 10.454-6 
(Turnus), 10.723-9 (Mezentius), 12.4-9 (Turnus). 

Violence, uiolentia, is a quality attributed to Turnus, and to 
Turnus alone, in the Aeneid. (This extraordinary violence, like the 
cruelty of Cacus and Mezentius, must be Virgil’s innovation; in 
the traditional story, as told by Livy 1.2.1, Turnus is simply a na- 
tive prince who resents losing his bride to a stranger and takes up 
arms against Aeneas and Latinus). Earlier, in presenting himself as 
an ally, Aeneas had warned the Etruscan king Tarchon of Turnus’ 
violent nature, *uiolentaque pectora Turni’ (10.151). Elsewhere in 
Virgil the adjective uiolentus is applied to the east wind (G. 
2.107), to the Eridanus, mightiest of rivers (G. 4.372-3), and to the 
irresistible south wind (A. 6.355-6)—to natural forces, that is, be- 
yond human control; and to such forces Turnus is compared in 
Book 12, to the fierce north wind (365-70) and to a boulder dis- 
lodged from a mountain by rain or wind or the lapse of time and 
spreading devastation below (684-90). 

Turnus is accused of violence by Drances, a rich and unprin- 
cipled politician, no warrior himself but bitterly envious of Tur- 
nus’ glory, who urges Latinus to make peace with Aeneas. All 
know what the time demands, he says, but fear to speak. Let him 
grant us freedom of speech, ‘det libertatem fandi’ (11.346), and 
abate his arrogance, the man responsible for the fall of so many 
illustrious princes, for the grief of a whole city. To the many gifts 
you bid us send to the sons of Dardanus add one, only one, the 
hand of your daughter in marriage—and let no man’s violence 
prevent you, ‘nec te ullius uiolentia uincat’ (11.354). At the end of 
Drances’ speech, the violent nature of Turnus flares up, ‘talibus 
exarsit dictis uiolentia Turni’ (11.376), and he makes a long and 
vehement reply.’ Similarly, with barely concealed impatience,” 


4 By far his longest speech; see Highet (1972), 337. 

5 12.48-9 ‘quam pro me curam geris, hanc praecor, optime, pro me / de- 
ponas’. The rhythm of line 48 (three successive diaereses) is curious, and the 
acknowledgment of Latinus’ position seems perfunctory. Elsewhere in the 
Aeneid (there are no instances in the Eclogues or Georgics) ‘optime’ is quali- 
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he later rejects the reasonable, compassionate appeal of Latinus 
(12.45-6): 


haudquaquam dictis uiolentia Turni 
flectitur,; exsuperat magis aegrescitque medendo. 


In no way is the violence of Turnus altered by the king’s words; it 
mounts higher and grows sick with the attempt at healing. 


Virgil was thinking here of a passage in Lucretius (3.521-2):* 


ergo animus siue aegrescit, mortalia signa 
mittit, uti docui, seu flectitur a medicina. 


Therefore, if the mind grows sick, it gives signs of mortality, as I 
have shown, or if it is altered by medicine. 


Turnus suffers, Virgil implies, from a latent disposition to 
violence, a sickness of the soul. 

Violentia is a strong word, stronger than its English derivative, 
in part because of a felt connection (etymologically true) with uis, 
brute force, as in Lucretius 3.296-8 “quo genere in primis uis est 
uiolenta leonum,” / pectora qui fremitu rumpunt plerumque ge- 
mentes / nec capere irarum fluctus in pectore possunt’, “first in this 
category is the violent force of the lion, who very often bursts his 
breast with roaring and growling, nor can he contain in his breast 
the surges of rage’. Violentia (uiolentus) is a term Cicero applies to 
Antony, one of the audaces, the enemy of all good men and true: 
‘uiolentus et furens’ (Phil. 2.28.68), ‘violent and frenzied’ (pre- 
ceded by the exclamation ‘o audaciam maximam!’); ‘at ille homo 
uehemens et uiolentus, qui hanc consuetudinem libere dicendi ex- 


fied, ‘pater optime’, “optime regum’, or the like. Turnus adds ‘pater’ almost as 
an afterthought, it seems, in line 50. 

26 Aegresco is a Lucretian verb (TLL s.v.), not found elsewhere in Virgil 
and here joined by Virgil with a Lucretian gerund (Munro on Lucr. 1.312.) 

” Cf. also Lucr. 5.964 ‘uiolenta uiri uis’, 1226 ‘wis uiolenti per mare 
uenti’, 1270 ‘uiolentis uiribus’. 
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cluderet’ (Phil. 5.7.19), ‘but that vehement and violent man, who 
would do away with our custom of speaking freely’; ‘noui hominis 
furorem, noui effrenatam uiolentiam’ (Phil. 12.11.16), ‘I know the 
man’s frenzy, I know his unbridled violence’. 


The sympathetic reader has, by now, endured much on sea and 
land with Aeneas, the driven wanderer, self-doubting, conscious of 
his destiny—his famous pietas— yet rarely happy about it; a man 
of sensibility, or so the reader may feel. But now, in these latter 
books, Aeneas seems changed, he seems to have become an effi- 
cient Homeric killer; and the reader hardly recognizes, in the fields 
of Latium, the man he knew or thought he knew. Whatever dismay 
is felt must be owing in part to chronology, the chronology, that is, 
of the fiction, of Troy and its aftermath; a chronology inverted in 
the Aeneid. Aeneas has not been observed in battle before, in 
hand-to-hand combat, and the reader has forgotten the man he was, 
a warrior-prince, the equal of Hector”°— Trojan Aeneas, “Troius 
Aeneas, pietate insignis et armis’ (6.403). 

As he sets foot again on the Latian shore, Aeneas charges the 
rustic squadrons opposing him and, in quick succession, kills 
Theron, Lichas, Cisseus, Gyas, Pharus, and the brothers Maeon 
and Alcanor—.a traditional Homeric aristeia, reserved to the chief 
warriors.” This display of personal valor and his first words on the 
battlefield, to his faithful Achates, confirm that Aeneas is un- 
changed from the man he was (10.333-5): 


suggere tela mihi. non ullum dextera frustra 
torserit in Rutulos, steterunt quae in corpore Graium 
Iliacis campis. 


Hand me my spears. Of all that lodged in Greek flesh on the plains 
of Ilium, not one shall my right hand hurl in vain against the Rutu- 
lians. 


®# 11. 6.77-9, 17.513; A. 11.282-92. 
® See Krischer (1971), 23-6, Willcock (1983), 93. 
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The atrocities of which Aeneas is subsequently guilty are un- 
characteristic but not unintelligible; these savage acts follow upon 
his receiving news of Pallas’ death. Maddened by grief, by a sense 
of failure and guilt, and thirsting for vengeance, Aeneas cuts a 
bloody swath through the enemy lines, taking alive eight young 
Italians to be sacrificed later at Pallas’ funeral. With a grim little 
speech he rejects the huge ransom—a buried wealth of chased sil- 
ver, masses of worked and unworked gold—which the suppliant 
Magus offers in exchange for his life (10.531-3): 


argenti atque auri memoras quae multa talenta 
gnatis parce tuis. belli commercia Turnus 
sustulit ista prior iam turn Pallante perempto. 


The many talents of silver and gold you speak of, save them for your 
sons. Turnus put an end to such trafficking in war when he killed 
Pallas. 


And in his encounter with Tarquitus, in the death of a vain and 
foolish young warrior (10.550-60), Aeneas shows himself even 
more ruthless than Achilles; altogether lacking is the awareness of 
a common humanity which causes Achilles to see in the death of 
Lycaon, whom he will not spare, his own inexorable fate.”° While 
Tarquitus is pleading for his life, Aeneas strikes off his head,’ 
rolls the still-warm trunk away with his foot, and, in Homeric 
fashion, taunts his dead foe, as does Achilles—but Achilles does 
not behead Lycaon.” 

And yet, in recognizing the Homeric warrior, the reader 
should be careful not to make Aeneas more ruthless than Virgil 


® Aeneas’ encounters with Magus and Tarquitus are both modelled on that 
of Achilles with Lycaon, Il. 21.97-135. 

®! Commentators from Servius onward tend to gloss over the savagery of 
Aeneas; see Knox (1997). 

#2 Lycaon’s death-wound, in the collarbone by the neck (21.117), may have 
suggested the beheading of Tarquitus. Pallas beheads Thymber, but in the heat 
of battle (10.394). 
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intended. Aeneas fights grimly, but for the most part against his 
will—never, like Turnus, for the mere animal joy of fighting—and 
wishes there was a better way. Thus, when the Latin envoys come 
requesting a truce in order to bury their dead, he replies 
(11.110-11): 


pacem me exanimis et Martis sorte peremptis 
oratis? equidem et uiuis concedere uellem. 


Do you ask me for peace, peace for the dead, for those killed by the 
chance of battle? I would be willing to grant peace to the living, too. 


Only once is Aeneas described as killing indiscriminately, 
“nullo discrimine’ (12.498), and then provoked beyond endurance 
by bad faith and treachery. In the ensuing carnage, he is paired 
with Turnus in a double aristeia, a Virgilian tour de force.” 
Aeneas kills the Rutulian Sucro; Turnus the brothers Amycus and 
Diores, whose heads he hangs dripping with blood from his char- 
iot— ‘curruque abscisa duorum / suspendit capita et rorantia san- 
guine portat’ (12.511-12)—a gratuitous act of savagery.” The 
reader may be reminded of an earlier scene when the Rutulians 
display the heads of Nisus and Euryalus to the besieged Trojans 
(9.470-2): 


turribus altis 
stant maesti; simul ora uirum praefixa mouebant 
nota nimis miseris atroque fluentia tabo. 


They stand grieving on the high towers and moved to pity; the 
heads, fixed upon spears with the black blood streaming down, were 
known all too well. 


33 See Willcock (1983), 93. 

# Hector’s angry heart urges him to cut off Patroclus’ head and fix it upon 
the palisade (18.176-7); Segal (1971), 22: ‘the degree of brutality is extraordi- 
nary... There is nothing quite like it in the Jliad.’. Cf. Livy 3.5.9 “intentos in 
castra Romana Aequos legatique caput ferociter ostentantes’, with Ogilvie’s 
note. 
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The studied allusion to the cave of Cacus indicates the re- 
sponse Virgil expected from his reader (8.195-7):? 


semperque recenti 
caede tepebat humus, foribusque adfixa superbis 
ora uirum tristi pendebant pallida tabo. 


Unlike Turnus, unlike Homer’s warriors—Hector, Patroclus, 
Agamemnon, Ajax, Menelaus, Odysseus, Diomedes, Sarpedon, 
and Aeneas”—Virgil’s Aeneas is never compared to a lion, and 
only twice to an animal of any kind, to a hunting dog (12.751) and, 
with Turnus, to a bull (12.716). Turnus, by contrast, is compared 
to a wolf (9.59), to an eagle or a wolf (9.564-6), to a stallion (11. 
493), to a lion (9.792, 10.454, 12.6), to a bull (12.103, 716), and, at 
last, to a deer (12.750). In Homer, one warrior may be stronger 
than another, or swifter, or more resolute in battle, but he will not 
be—hence the general application of lion-similes—essentially dif- 
ferent. In Virgil, on the other hand, lion-similes are very few and 
employed to distinguish or characterize three warriors, especially 
Turnus: Euryalus as he slaughters the sleeping Rutulians, Turnus 
frustrated in his attack on the Trojan camp, Turnus as he leaps 
down from his chariot to confront Pallas, Mezentius in all his fe- 
rocity, and the violent passion of Turnus. 

When Aeneas and Turnus finally meet in a furious duel, like 
two bulls in the Sila or on Taburnus’ mountain (12.716), Turnus, 
with a surge of confidence, darts forward, puts all his strength into 
his upraised arm, and strikes; but the mortal blade shatters, fragile 
as ice against Vulcan’s shield, and Turnus takes to his heels with 
Aeneas in pursuit—like a frightened deer pursued by a hunting 
dog, a lively Umbrian. Unable to overtake Turnus because of a 
mysterious wound received while he had been trying to prevent a 
new outbreak of hostilities (12.318-23), Aeneas hurls his spear at 


35 See above, p. 165. 
’6 In the briefest of similes, Il. 5.299 λέων ὥς; elsewhere in the /liad 
Aeneas is compared to a ram (13.492) and, with Hector, to a hawk (17.757). 
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him, missing. The spear lodges in the root of a wild olive tree sa- 
cred to Faunus, and Faunus, angry with the Trojans (who had cut 
down his tree) and favoring the native son, will not release it. 
Meanwhile Turnus’ sister Juturna, resuming the shape of his 
charioteer Metiscus, supplies Turnus with another sword. Indig- 
nant that so much should be allowed to the presumptuous nymph, 
‘audaci nymphae’ (12.786),” Venus tears the spear loose, and 
again Aeneas and Turnus confront each other on something like 
equal footing. 

Jupiter now intervenes and, after placating Juno, who admits 
responsibility for Juturna’s action, dispatches one of the two Fu- 
ries, grisly creatures, daughters of Night, who wait upon his 
throne, to drive Juturna from the battlefield and demoralize Turnus 
(12.861-8): 


postquam acies uidet Iliacas atque agmina Turni, 
alitis in paruae subitam collecta figuram, 

quae quondam in bustis aut culminibus desertis 
nocte sedens serum canit importuna per umbras— 
hanc uersa in faciem Turni se pestis ob ora 

fertque refertque sonans clipeumque euerberat alis. 
illi membra nouus soluit formidine torpor, 
arrectaeque horror comae et uox faucibus haesit. 


On seeing the Trojan battle line and the ranks of Turnus, she shrinks 
suddenly to the shape of a small bird, which sometimes sits on 
tombs or desolate rooftops and sings its ill-omened song among the 
shadows late at night—so transformed, the fiend flies at Turnus’ 
face again and again, noisily beating her wings against his shield. 
Fear and a strange torpor benumb his limbs; his hair bristled with 
horror and his voice stuck in his throat. 


Juturna recognizes the monstrous visitation—the beating 
wings, the sound of death—and despairs;” bitterly reproaching 
Jupiter for her lost virginity and his terrible gift of eternal life 


51 Presumptuous as daring to interfere with determined things, here the 
fated (and fatal) conclusion of the duel. 
38 “talin possum me opponere monstro?’ (12.874). See above, p. 73. 
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(‘Now might I accompany my poor brother into darkness’), she 
flees from the battlefield. 

The duel is all but over. With trembling hands Turnus catches 
up a huge stone, an ancient boundary stone, which happened to be 
lying there, and rising and running full speed hurls it at Aeneas. 
But he does not know himself running or going or lifting or mov- 
ing the huge stone (12.903-4): 


sed neque currentem se nec cognoscit euntem 
tollentemue manu saxumue immane mouentem. 


The repeated participles, of which one (*euntem’) adds noth- 
ing to the sense, suggest repeated, ineffectual effort as in a dream. 

Finally, Turnus lies wounded at Aeneas’ feet and, in a humble 
supplication, pleads for his life. Sword upraised, Aeneas hesitates 
and begins to relent, when he sees, gleaming on Turnus’ shoulder, 
a reminder of his savage grief, the sword-belt of Pallas, the boy 
Pallas, ‘Pallantis pueri’ (12.943). Aflame with fury and terrible in 
his anger, Aeneas cries out (12.947-52): 


“tune hinc spoliis indute meorum 
eripiare mihi? Pallas te hoc uulnere, Pallas 
immbolat et poenam scelerato ex sanguine sumit’. 
hoc dicens ferrum aduerso sub pectore condit 
feruidus; ast illi soluuntur frigore membra 
uitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras.”® 


® Pallas is called ‘puer’ only here, in Evander’s speech of farewell, 8.581 
‘care puer’, and in Aeneas’ regretful, self-accusing speech, 11.42 .’miserande 
puer’. Cf. 7.575 *Almonem puerum foedatique ora Galaesi’, the dead bodies of 
a boy and, with his face horribly disfigured, an old man who had tried to stop 
the fighting. 

“ This line occurs only twice in the Aeneid, here and in 11.831 of the death 
of Camilla, as Servius notices, and is an imitation of a passage which occurs 
only twice in the Iliad, in 16.856-7 of the death of Patroclus and 22.362-3 of the 
death of Hector: ψυχὴ δ᾽ ἐκ ῥεθέων πταμένη "Ardos δὲ βεβήκει / ὃν πότ- 
μον γοόωσα λιποῦσ᾽ ἀνδροτῆτα καὶ ἥβην. Such deliberate and precise 
imitation of Homer is Alexandrian. 
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“Would you, clad in the spoils of my own, escape from me? Pallas 
immolates you with this blow, Pallas, and exacts vengeance from 
your guilty blood’. In the heat of passion, while still speaking, 
Aeneas buries the sword in Turnus’ breast. His limbs go slack in the 
chill of death and his life, with a reproachful moan, flees to the 
shades below. 


The aristeia and death of Pallas (10.380-509) are appropri- 
ately placed within the larger aristeia—the only ‘interrupted’ 


aristeia in the poem*'—of Aeneas, to whom Evander had entrusted 
him (8.514-17): 


hunc tibi praeterea, spes et solacia nostri, 
Pallanta adiungam; sub te tolerare magistro 
militiam et graue Martis opus, tua cernere facta 
adsuescat, primis et te miretur ab annis. 


I shall send, besides, my Pallas, my hope and comfort; with you as a 
teacher let him learn to endure military service and the stern work of 
war, observe your deeds, and admire you from his earliest years. 


The Homeric aristeia is a highly conventional form of narra- 
tive. It begins with an arming scene (omitted only in the aristeia of 
Diomedes) in which the warrior’s gear is described piece by piece: 
greaves, corslet, sword, shield, helmet, spear(s)—always the same 
six pieces and, whether simply or elaborately described, always in 
the same order. Virgil imitates the aristeia as he imitates Homer 
elsewhere, with the allusiveness of Apollonius; his aim being to 
produce the effect without reproducing the Homeric form. Thus no 
aristeia in Virgil begins with an arming scene, and his three arm- 
ing scenes* are, if referred to their Homeric model, artfully varied 
and incomplete. Turnus and Aeneas both arm themselves before 
their duel, but the arming of Turnus is described in almost Ho- 


41 See Willcock (1983), 90-1. 
#2 A. 11.486-9 (Turnus), 12.87.94 (Turnus), 12.430-4 (Aeneas). 
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meric detail, while the arming of Aeneas is merely indicated: he is 
savage in the armor his mother gave him, ‘maternis saeuus“ in 
armis’ (12.107). Later, however, when he has been miraculously 
cured of his arrow wound by his mother’s occult intervention, the 
arming, or rather, the rearming of Aeneas is described in compara- 
ble detail. It would have been artless to place the two arming 
scenes together,“ and the arming of Aeneas is the more dramatic 
for being deferred. 

Although the aristeia of Pallas does not begin with an arming 
scene, Virgil alludes to the omission of such a scene in describing 
Pallas’ departure from Pallanteum (8.587-91): 


ipse agmine Pallas 
it medio chlamyde et pictis conspectus in armis, 
qualis ubi Oceani perfusus Lucifer unda, 
quem Venus ante alios astrorum diligit ignis, 
extulit os sacrum caelo tenebrasque resoluit. 


Pallas himself passes in mid-column, conspicuous in his cloak and 
ornate armor, like Lucifer, whom Venus loves beyond all other fiery 
stars, when, bathed in the ocean wave, he lifts up his holy face in the 
sky and melts the darkness away. 


No doubt, as was long ago noticed, Virgil had the aristeia of 
Diomedes in mind here (Il. 5.4-6): 


δαῖέ οἱ ἐκ κόρυθός TE Kal ἀσπίδος ἀκάματον πῦρ, 
ἀστέρ᾽ ὀπωρινῷ ἐναλίγκιον, ὅς τε μάλιστα 
λαμπρὸν παμφαίνῃσι λελουμένος Ὠκεανοῖο. 


Athena caused an incessant fire to blaze from his helmet and shield, 
like the star of late summer which, bathed in the ocean, shines 
brightest of all. 


® ΟΕ, Servius: ‘fortis more suo, 6] magnus’. See Knox (1997), 231 and 
above, n. 31. 
# See above, p. 11 π. 25. 
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But Virgil was thinking, too, of Apollonius, of how he had 
imitated this simile, transforming it to express Medea’s astonish- 
ment and joy at the appearance of Jason rising before her—a mo- 
ment of epiphany—like Sirius, the beautiful but ominous star 
(3.956-61): 


αὐτὰρ ὅγ᾽ οὐ μετὰ δηρὸν ἐελδομένῃ ἐφαάνθη, 
ὑψόσ᾽ ἀναθρῴσκων ἅ τε Σείριος Ὠκεανοῖο, 

ὃς δή τοι καλὸς μὲν ἀρίζηλός τ᾽ ἐσιδέσθαι 
ἀντέλλει, μήλοισι δ᾽ ἐν ἄσπετον ἧκεν ὀιζύν᾽ 

ὡς ἄρα τῇ καλὸς μὲν ἐπήλυθεν εἰσοράασθαι 
Αἰσονίδης, κάματον δὲ δυσίμερον ὧρσε φαανθείς. 


But soon he appeared to her longing eyes, striding high, like Sirius 
when he rises from the ocean, bright and beautiful to sight, but 
causing immense hardship to the flocks: so Aeson’s son appeared as 
he came to her, beautiful to sight, but bringing the torment of desire. 


The erotic coloring of Virgil’s imitation of Homer must be 
owing (it seems inexplicable otherwise)* to Apollonius.* 

Pallas is an affectingly virginal figure, the young warrior 
killed in his first battle, and in death compared, with an allusion to 
Catullus’ epithalamium (62.43), to a flower plucked by an unwed 
girl, a soft violet or drooping hyacinth (11.68-9):* 


qualem uirgineo demessum pollice florem 
seu mollis uiolae seu languentis hyacinthi. 


“5 Hence the perplexity (or silence) of commentators, e.g. Eden: ‘It was 
significantly Lucifer which rose at the end of the night of the sack of Troy (A. 
2.801), and this guiding star was Aeneas’ mother’s’. 

“ Virgil, like Apollonius, names and to some extent personifies the stars: ἃ 
TE Σείριος Ὠκεανοῖο, “Oceani perfusus Lucifer unda’. 

® For the idea, but not the pathos, of his sirnile Virgil is indebted to 
Homer, Il. 8.306-8: Priam’s son Gorgythion, fatally wounded in battle, with his 
head sinking to one side like a poppy weighed down by its fruit or the spring 
rains. See Fowler (1987). 
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It is no accident that Turnus encounters Pallas in the battle; he 
seeks him out, ordering his men to stand back (10.441-3): 


temnpus desistere pugnae; 
solus ego in Pallanta feror, soli mihi Pallas 
debetur; cuperem ipse parens spectator“ adesset. 


Withdraw now from the fighting; I go alone against Pallas, to me 
alone is Pallas owed; I wish his father himself were here as a spec- 
tator. 


As Pallas approaches the stronger and more experienced war- 
rior, the Arcadians have a premonition of disaster. Turnus leaps 
down from his chariot, like a lion who sees a bull far below him on 
the plain,” and advances. Recognizing that he is overmatched, 
Pallas prays to the now-deified Hercules, who had once enjoyed 
Evander’s hospitality and whose feastday the Arcadians had re- 
cently been celebrating. Hercules groans and weeps, for he cannot 
help, as a sympathetic Jupiter explains to him (10.467-73): 


‘stat sua cuique dies, breve et inreparabile tempus 
omnibus est uitae; sed famam extendere factis, 
hoc virtutis opus. Troiae sub moenibus altis 

tot gnati cecidere deum, quin occidit una 
Sarpedon, mea progenies; etiam sua Turnum 

fata uocant metasque dati peruenit ad aeui’. 

sic ait, atque oculos Rutulorum reicit aruis. 


‘Each man has his allotted day; brief and irretrievable is the lifetime 
of all, but to extend fame by great deeds, this is the task of valor. So 
many sons of the gods fell beneath Troy’s high walls; even Sarpe- 
don, my son, fell there. And now his fate calls Turnus; he has 
reached the end of his given time’. So he speaks, and averts his eyes 
from the Rutulian fields. 


“# Cf. Livy 2.5.5 (Brutus and his traitorous sons) ‘et qui spectator erat 
amouendus, eum ipsum fortuna exactorem supplicii dedit’, and see above, p. 
129. 

® 10.454-6, an allusion to /l. 16.487-9 (the death of Sarpedon), the only 
Homeric simile in which a lion attacks and kills a bull. 
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Pallas, brave young Pallas, dies a hard and bloody death, a 
Homeric death, described in detail to heighten the pathos of it.” 
Not a death like that of Mimas, who had been born on the same 
night as Paris—a minor, ‘elegiac’ death, momentarily affecting 
(10.705-6):° 


Paris urbe paterna 
occubat, ignarum Laurens habet ora Mimanta. 


Paris sleeps in the city of his fathers, Mimas lies a stranger on the 
Laurentine shore. 


Or like the death of Antores, once a comrade of Hercules, a 
man from Argos who had attached himself to Evander and settled 
in Italy (10.781-2): 


sternitur infelix alieno uulnere, caelumque 
aspicit et dulcis moriens reminiscitur Argos. 


Unlucky man, felled by a blow meant for another; he looks up at the 
sky and, dying, remembers sweet Argos. 


Turnus hurls his spear (10.482-9): 


at clipeum, tot ferri terga, tot aeris, 
quem pellis totiens obeat circumdata tauri, 
uibranti cuspis medium transuerberat ictu 
loricaeque moras et pectus perforat ingens. 
ille rapit calidum frustra de uulnere telum: 
una eademque uia sanguis animusque sequuntur. 
corruit in uulnus (sonitum super arma dedere) 
et terram hostilem moriens petit ore cruento. 


% The main reference is to the death agony of Sarpedon, /l. 16.503-5; other 
details have been added from elsewhere; see Knauer (1964) ad loc. 
5! On such deaths see Griffin (1976). 
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Through so many plates of iron, so many of bronze, through so 
many overlapping layers of ox-hide, through the shield’s center 
strikes the quivering spear and pierces the stubborn mail and his 
great breast. In vain Pallas tears the spear warm from the wound; 
blood and life follow the same way. He falls upon the wound (his 
armor clanging above him) and, dying, bites the hostile earth with 
bloody mouth. 


Pressing his left foot against the body, Turnus strips off the 
heavy sword-belt—the prized possession of a young 
warrior—adorned with a scene of domestic violence, the bridal 
night of the Danaids and their young husbands murdered,” which 
Clonus, the son of Eurytus, had engraved in gold.” 


Turnus appeals to Aeneas’ characteristic virtue, his pietas, his 
reverence for the intimacy and sacredness of the relation between 
father and son (12.932-4): 


miseri te si qua parentis 
tangere cura potest, oro (fuit et tibi talis 
Anchises genitor) Dauni miserere senectae... 


If any feeling for a father’s grief can touch you, I beg you (you too 
had such a father in Anchises), have pity on Daunus in his old age... 


This from the man who wished that Evander might be present 
as a spectator at his son’s death. Touched in his inmost being, 
Aeneas hesitates... an extraordinary moment of humanity, for the 
epic warrior never hesitates.”* He kills almost mechanically, 


2 10.497-8 ‘una sub nocte iugali / caesa manus iuuenum foede thalamique 
eruenti’. See G. B. Conte, EV s.v. balteo. Statues of the Danaids stood in the 
temple of Apollo which Augustus built on the Palatine; for the political signifi- 
cance of the Danaid story see Zanker (1983), 27-31. 

® A final Homeric detail: see Stanford on Od. 8.373, Kirk on Il. 7.220-3, 
and cf. A. 5.359, 9.303-5. 

> In II. 6.37-65, a partial exception, Menelaus is about to spare the suppli- 
ant Adrastus, but Agamemnon harshly rebukes him and kills Adrastus. 
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showing no mercy, exulting in his success—as Turnus kills, as 
Aeneas, in rage and frustration, kills. 

Once before Aeneas had hesitated, or had attempted rather, to 
dissuade a young opponent. In 10.769-832, when Aeneas and 
Mezentius meet in battle, Aeneas wounds Mezentius in the groin 
and would have killed him, disabled and withdrawing as he was, 
had not Lausus intervened, ‘so that the father, protected by the 
son’s shield, might escape’, ‘dum genitor nati” parma protectus 
abiret’ (800). Lausus’ comrades cover the withdrawal with a 
shower of missiles, while Aeneas rages and waits; Lausus, 
however, does not accompany his father to the safety of the 
riverside, as he might have done with no discredit to himself: he 
remains behind on the field of battle, to challenge Aeneas. 

Aeneas tries to fend him off, scolding him, threatening him, 
*Lausum increpitat Lausoque minatur’ (810). (The repetition of the 
name recalls Turnus’ peremptory claim that Pallas is ‘owed’ to 
him, ‘solus ego in Pallanta furor, soli mihi Pallas / debetur’.) But 
Lausus is now beyond restraint: the young warrior elated with his 
first victory—a notable victory, the warrior he killed was the fierce 
Etruscan Abas, leader of the troops from Populonia and Ilva 
(10.170-4, 426-8)—and the young son determined to kill his fa- 
ther’s enemy; betrayed, as Aeneas warns him, by his reckless valor 
and his devotion to his father, ‘fallit te incautum pietas tua’ (812). 
Under this sustained assault, Aeneas’ anger erupts and he kills 
Lausus with a single deep sword-thrust. As he looks down at the 
dying boy’s face, a face grown strangely pale, Aeneas, ‘Anchises’ 
son’, discerns the image of his own love and devotion. This sud- 
den awareness is beautifully implied in the patronymic “ora modis 
Anchisiades pallentia miris’ (822).” 

But Turnus cannot be spared, however moving his appeal, for 
there is the pressing emotional debt Aeneas owes to Evander, a 


55 Note the collocation and see Clausen (1977), 220. 

56 First noticed by La Cerda; see also Glover (1912), 223. The patronymic 
is twice applied to Aeneas in the /liad, 17.754, 20.160, but with no emotional 
connotation; see above, p. 16 n. 33. 
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debt of gratitude originally, now become, with Pallas’ death, a sa- 
cred obligation, as both Aeneas and Evander recognize. ‘Go’, says 
Evander, in a scene of extreme pathos, to the Trojans who have 
returned his son’s body, ‘go, and remember to take this message to 
your king’ (11.177-9): 


quod uitam moror inuisam Pallante perempto 
dextera causa tua est, Turnum gnatoque patrique 
quam debere uides. 


The reason why I endure this hateful life with Pallas dead is your 
right hand, which you see owes Turnus to a son and a father. 


The death of Turnus has been much discussed in recent years?’ 
and, perhaps more often than not, misunderstood.” Pietas, his 
awareness of a sacred obligation, requires that Aeneas—‘pius 
Aeneas’, as Evander calls him on receiving Pallas’ body 
(11.170)—take vengeance on Turnus. So Evander expects, so Vir- 
gil’s Roman reader would expect. Pietas, the password at the Bat- 
tle of Munda (45 BC), obliged Pompey’s sons to avenge their 
father’s death. And pietas obliged Octavian, the adopted son, to 
take vengeance on Caesar’s assassins.” 

Critics who find Aeneas’ act reprehensible cite his father’s 
admonition to spare the vanquished, ‘parcere subiectis’ (6.853), 
and refer to the clementia of Augustus. But the celebrated clem- 
ency of Augustus was prudent and selective”—in his own words, 
Res Gestae 3.2 ‘externas gentes, quibus tuto ignosci potuit, conser- 
uare quam excidere malui’, ‘foreign peoples, who could safely be 
pardoned, I preferred to spare rather than destroy’. How ‘safe’ 
would a pardoned Turnus be, licking his wounds in Ardea? 


” The bibliography is enormous; see Traina, EV s.v. Turno; also Traina 
(1994), 93 n. 5. 

5® For a lucid and responsible interpretation see Traina (1994), 839, and, 
for a temperate criticism of various interpretations, Horsfall (1995), 192-216. 
See also Galinsky (1997), 89-99. 

® See Weinstock (1971), 254. 

® See Horsfall (1995), 206. 
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How, then, is Turnus to be killed, as he must be? Not as 
Mezentius is killed, neither asking for nor expecting mercy, indeed 
wishing to die (10.896-908), but under circumstances that will 
permit a glimpse of Aeneas’ essential humanity and thus prepare 
the reader to accept a sudden impassioned act. Such, it may be 
supposed, was Virgil’s intention. Yet many readers find the 
abruptness and violence of the last scene disturbing. There is no 
sense of a high moral purpose attained, nor of personal triumph; 
there is only the grim reality—this terrible, final act of pietas re- 
quired of Aeneas. 


APPENDIXES 
Appendix 1 
Black Memnon 


Eoasque acies et nigri Memnonis arma 
(A. 1.489) 


In archaic Greek poetry, Memnon, the son of Eos and king of 
the Ethiopians, is not black but white; see Vian on Quint. Smyrn. 
2.101 (p. 165 n. 5). And in Greek art, his features are never Ne- 
groid; see A. Kossatz-Deissmann, ZIMC vi.1.449b. In Hellenistic 
poetry, however, Memnon becomes assimilated to his subjects; cf. 
Callim. Aet. fr. 110.52 Pf. Μέμνονος Αἰθίοπος, whence Catull. 
66.52 ‘Memnonis Aethiopis’, and SH 983.2 Μέμνονος Αἰθι- 
oTMos, (an anonymous epigram probably of ‘the Alexandrian 
heyday’ (Parsons (1977), 12)). The first reference to Memnon in 
Latin is by Laevius, Alcestis, fr. 9 Courtney ‘rubentem auroram 
pudoricolorem appellauit et Memnonem nocticolorem’. Ovid 
makes Memnon’s color an occasion of wit, Am. 1.13.31-2 ‘inuida, 
quo properas? quod erat tibi filius ater, / materni fuerat pectoris ille 
color’. 
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How Old is Dido? 


Here are three opinions: Briggs (1981), 961: ‘Dido must be 
middleaged and serious, with a civic career parallel to Aeneas’, 
while Medea is young and spoiled’; Hexter (1992), 350: ‘Vergil’s 
Dido is no simple young thing, no Ariadne, not even the Medea of 
Apollonius’ Argonautica. She is a fully grown woman, a widow, 
and a queen’; Jenkyns (1998), 392: ‘By implicitly comparing Dido 
to Nausicaa, and by associating the comparison with the epiphany 
of Venus in the form of a maiden huntress, Virgil presents her, in 
her first appearance, as very young’. 

Dido, widow Dido, was married for the first time (A. 1.345-6) 
and only briefly to Sychaeus (there are no children) and is newly 
arrived in North Africa. In this and in other respects, Virgil imag- 
ines Dido as a Roman, and the daughter of a dynastic Roman fam- 
ily would ordinarily be married when she was about fourteen years 
old; thus Augustus’ daughter Julia, born in 39 BC, was married to 
M. Marcellus in 25 (I owe this observation to Sir Ronald Syme); 
cf. Ov. Met. 11.302 (Chione) ‘bis septem nubilis annis’. Similarly, 
Apollonius imagines Arete not as she is in the Odyssey, with 
grown children, but as a young queen and wife still childless; a 
woman of about her own age to whom Medea can appeal 
(4.1025-8): 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐλέαιρε, 
πότνα, τεόν τε πόσιν μειλίσσεο: σοὶ δ᾽ ὀπάσειαν 
ἀθάνατοι βίοτόν τε τελεσφόρον ἀγλαΐην τε 
καὶ παῖδας καὶ κῦδος ἀπορθήτοιο πόληος. 


Vian on 3.735 (p. 81 η. 4) puts the age of Medea as between 
sixteen and twenty years. Imagine Dido as a young woman, not 
much older than Medea or Arete: the pathos of her story is in- 
creased, and the allusions in Aeneid 4 to Catullus’ Ariadne, a 
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maiden princess seduced and abandoned by an adventurer from 
over the sea, become more appropriate. 
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Cutting the Cable 


Aeneas must leave Carthage, and leave decisively—but how? 
This was the dramatic problem, which Virgil solved with reference 
to Apollonius and Homer. Aroused from sleep by the monitory 
apparition of Mercury, Aeneas orders his men to get the ships 
underway, then snatches his sword from its scabbard and, with a 
lightning stroke, cuts the cable of his ship (A. 4.579-80): 


uaginaque eripit ensem 
fulmineum strictoque ferit retinacula ferro. 


As Jason and Medea, pursued by Aeetes, flee from Colchis, 
Jason draws his sword from its scabbard and cuts the cable of his 
ship (Arg. 4.207-8): 


ὁ δὲ ξίφος ἐκ κολεοῖο 
σπασσάμενος πρυμαῖα νεὸς ἀπὸ πείσματ᾽ ἔκοψεν. 


And Apollonius, as Virgil no doubt recognized, was imitating 
Homer. To save himself and his shipmates from the Laestrygoni- 
ans, Odysseus draws his sword and cuts the cable of his ship (Od. 
10.126-7): 


τόφρα δ᾽ ἐγὼ ξίφος ὀξὺ ἐρυσσάμενος παρὰ μηροῦ 
τῷ ἀπὸ πείσματ᾽ ἔκοψα νεὸς κυανοπρῴροιο. 


Cutting the cable by Aeneas and Jason, though not by Odys- 
seus, is a symbolic as well as physical act: Arend (1933), 138: 
“Entscheidender als alle Bewahrung des physischen Lebens ist, 
dass Aeneas sein Ziel bewahrt. Das Durchhauen des Taues wird 
zum Symbol’; Vian on Arg. 4.208 (p. 154): ‘Le geste expeditif de 
Jason marque la pr£cipitation; il a aussi valeur symbolique: Jason 
rompt tout lien avec la Colchide’. 
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The general confusion of departure from Carthage is conveyed 
in a single line (A. 4.581): 


idem omnis simul ardor habet, rapiuntque ruuntque. 


This line is modelled, as Knauer (1964) notices, on a line in 
which Odysseus describes the frantic effort of his shipmates to es- 
cape from the Laestrygonians (Od. 10.130): 


οἱ δ᾽ ἅμα πάντες ἀνέρριψαν, δείσαντες ὄλεθρον. 


Neither ‘rapiunt’ nor ἀνέρριψαν has an object; cf. Stanford: 
‘One would expect an object with ἀνέρριψαν (cp. 7.328); hence 
ancient critics suggested ἅλα for Ana’; see also Heubeck ad loc. 
The use of rapio without an object real or implied (G. 3.68) is un- 
paralleled in Virgil; cf. A. 2.374-5 ‘alii rapiunt incensa feruntque / 
Pergama’, 9.516 “Teucri molem uoluuntque ruuntque’. By imitat- 
ing Homer so precisely—so philologically—Virgil places himself 
in the tradition of the Alexandrian poet-scholar, ποιητὴς ἅμα καὶ 
KPITIKÖS. 
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The Exclusiveness of Hercules 


When the Trojans arrive at Pallanteum, they find Evander sac- 
rificing to Hercules and the gods (8.102-3): 


honorem 
Amphitryoniadae magno diuisque ferebat. 


The problem here, the association of Hercules with other 
gods, was noticed long ago (see Forbiger ad loc.), but has not yet 
been solved. Fordyce simply ignores the problem: ‘a general invo- 
cation is added to the particular as in iii.19f. “sacra Dionaeae matri 
diuisque ferebam / auspicibus coeptorum operum”’; cf. Wissowa 
(1912), 274-5: ‘im Gegensatze zu der beim römischen Opfer übli- 
chen generalis invocatio ... durfte hier keines anderen Gottes 
Name genannt werden (Varro bei Plut. Qu. Rom. 90)’. Although 
appearing to be similar to 8.103, 3.19 is in fact dissimilar. It was 
not Venus but, as Servius observes, certain other deities, of whom 
only Jupiter is mentioned, who presided over new undertakings, 
‘auspicibus coeptorum operum’ (20); her devoted son, however, 
had Venus chiefly in mind. 

In both these places, Virgil alludes to the Homeric formula Διί 
τ᾽ ἀλλοισίν Te θεοῖσι (Il. 6.475, Od. 4.472, 8.432; also Il. 6.259, 
13.818 Διὶ πατρὶ καὶ ἄλλοις ἀθανάτοισι; 20.194 Ζεὺς ... καὶ 
θεοὶ ἄλλοι); a formula restricted to Zeus, with a single exception 
which Virgil—and Apollonius before him—had noticed. The 
arrival of the Trojans at Pallanteum is modelled on the arrival of 
Telemachus and Mentor (Athena) at Pylos; see above, p. 160. 
When the feast is over and it is time to sleep, Athena proposes a 
libation to Poseidon and the other gods, Od. 3.333 Ποσειδάωνι 
καὶ ἄλλοις ἀθανάτοισι. Similarly, when Jason comes to Iolcus 
for a feast that Pelias was giving in honor of his father Poseidon, 
he finds Pelias sacrificing to Poseidon and the other gods, 1.13-4 
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πατρὶ Ποσειδάωνι καὶ ἄλλοις / ῥέζε θεοῖς. The naming of 
Poseidon instead of Zeus in this formula is unique in Apollonius as 
it is in Homer. Apart from a suggestion in 3.8-9, Apollonius does 
not use the Homeric formula; and Virgil uses it only once and 
modified, 3.222-3 ‘diuos ipsumque uocamus / in partem 
praedamque louem’. Like Hercules, Poseidon is not ordinarily 
associated with other deities; see E. Wüst RE xiii.461-2. That 
Virgil was thinking of Od. 3.333 (and Apollonius?) is further 
indicated by the fact that at Pallanteum, when he has finished 
telling the story of Cacus and the feast is nearly over, Evander 
proposes a libation to Hercules (8.273-9): 


‘quare agite, o iuuenes, tantarum in munere laudum 
cingite fronde comas et pocula porgite dextris, 
communemque uocate deum et date uina volentes’. 
dixerat, Herculea bicolor cum populus umbra 
uelauitque comas foliisque innexa perpendit, 

et sacer impleuit dextram scyphus. ocius omnes 

in mensam laeti libant diuosque precantur. 
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The Kinship of Aeneas and Evander 


Aeneas presents himself to Evander as a suppliant and appeals 
for help against their common enemy. But why does so much of 
Aeneas’ speech consist of two genealogies of four lines each? An 
appeal for help or protection, if based on kinship, a shared ancestry 
however remote, συγγένεια, was especially effective (see Wilkins 
on Eur. Heracl. 207ff.), and Aeneas is therefore concerned to 
demonstrate that he and Evander are both descended from Darda- 
nus (A. 8.134-41): 


Dardanus, Iliacae primus pater urbis et auctor, 
Electra, ut Grai perhibent, Atlantide cretus, 
aduehitur Teucros; Electram maximus Atlas 
edidit, aetherios umero qui sustinet orbis. 
uobis Mercurius pater est, quem candida Maia 
Cyllenae gelido conceptum uertice fudit; 

at Maiam, auditis si quicquam credimus, Atlas, 
idem Atlas generat caeli qui sidera tollit. 


These concise genealogies begin, as Knauer notices, with an 
allusion to Il. 20.215 Δάρδανον αὖ πρῶτον τέκετο νε- 
φεληγερέτα Ζεύς, the beginning of a long genealogy which 
Aeneas recites to Achilles. Commentators offer no other parallel. 
Virgil’s model is a similar genealogy in Apollonius, a genealogy 
of four lines recited under similar circumstances. Seeking to per- 
suade Aeetes to let the Argonauts have the Golden Fleece, his 
grandson Argus, the son of Chalciope and Phrixus, tells him that 
Jason and Phrixus are both descended from Aeolus (Arg. 
3.356-61): 


Τόνδε μέν, olö περ οὕνεκ᾽ ἀφ᾽ Ελλάδος ὥλλοι ἄγερθεν, 
κλείουσ᾽ Αἴσονος υἱὸν ᾿Ιήσονα Κρηθείδαο: 

εἰ δ᾽ αὐτοῦ Κρηθῆος ἐτήτυμόν ἐστι γενέθλης, 

οὕτω κεν γνωτὸς πατρώιος ἄμμι πέλοιτο- 
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ἄμφω γὰρ Κρηθεὺς ᾿Αθάμας τ᾽ ἔσαν Αἰόλου υἷε, 
Φρίξος δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ᾿Αθάμαντος ἔην πάις Αἰολόδαο. 


A diagram will make the similarity of these genealogies evi- 
dent: 


Aeolus 
Cretheus Athamas 
Aeson Phrixus 
Jason 
Atlas 
Electra Maia 
Dardanus Mercury 


Evander 


Evander stands in the same relation to Dardanus as Jason does 
to Phrixus: he is a first cousin once removed. 
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Appendix 6 


Mulciber 


hic Nomadum genus et discinctos Mulciber Afros, 

hic Lelegas Carasque sagittiferosque Gelonos 

finxerat; Euphrates ibat iam mollior undis, 

extremique hominum Morini, Rhenusque bicornis, 

indomitique Dahae, et pontem indignatus Araxes. 
(A. 8.724-8) 


There must be a reason other than metrical convenience why 
Virgil employs this old title of Vulcan here. Simply it is this, that 
Mulciber is twice named in earlier poetry as the maker of Achilles’ 
armor: 


Mulciber, credo, arma fecit quae habuit Stratippocles: 
trauolauerunt ad hostis. Ep. Tum ille prognatus Theti 
sine perdat: alia apportabunt ei Nerei filiae. 

(Plautus, Epid. 34-6) 


heu Mulciber! 
non arma ignauo inuicta es fabricatus manu. 
(Accius, Philocteta 558-9 R.’) 


Rarely, however, is Virgil content with a simple allusion, and 
here he plays with the etymology of Mulciber; cf. Pauli Festus, p. 
129.5 L. ‘Mulciber Vulcanus a molliendo scilicet ferro dictus. 
mulcere enim mollire siue lenire est’ and see O’Hara (1996), 216. 
The reference of ‘mollior’ is double: to the imaginary river 
wrought by Vulcan’s art and to the actual river subdued by 
Augustus’ conquests; see Nisbet-Hubbard on Hor. Carm. 2.9.22 
“minores uoluere uertices’. For mollis used of a work of art cf. A. 
6.847 ‘excudent alii spirantia mollius aera’ and see TLL s.v. 
1375.2, 1381.32; for mollis used of a river or waves cf. Catull. 
67.33 ‘molli ... flumine’, Lucr. 2.375 ‘mollibus undis’. It will be 
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noticed that ‘Mulciber’ and ‘mollior’ are metrically equivalent and 
occupy the same place, respectively, in the line. 
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Jason’s Cloak 


As Jason prepares to enter the city of the Lemnians, now be- 
come a city of self-made widows and aging virgins eager for hus- 
bands, to which he has been invited by their queen, Hypsipyle, he 
arms himself, as it were, by donning a resplendent cloak. It has 
long been noticed that Apollonius alludes to an arming scene, in 
which the Homeric warrior is described equipping himself for bat- 
tle (see above, p. 201, Kirk on Il. 3.330-8)—in Jason’s case, a 
battle already won. 

It seems not to have been noticed, however, that Apollonius 
alludes in particular to the arming scene of Paris, which begins 
with a curiously awkward line unparalleled in other arming scenes 
(cf. ZI. 11.16, 16.130, 19.367-8): 


αὐτὰρ ὅ γ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ὥμοισιν ἐδύσετο τεύχεα καλὰ 
δῖος ᾿Αλέξανδρος, 'EAEvns πόσις ἠυκόμοιο. 
(11. 3.328-9) 


And so Jason’s “arming scene’ begins (1.721-3): 


αὐτὰρ ὅγ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ὥμοισι, θεᾶς ᾿Ιτωνίδος ἔργον, 
δίπλακα πορφυρέην περονήσατο, τήν οἱ ὄπασσε 
Παλλάς. 


The phrase ἀμφ᾽ ὥὦμοισι, slightly adjusted, routinely occurs 
in arming scenes, not excepting that of Paris, of the sword slung 
from the warrior’s shoulders, /l. 3.334 ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὥὦμοισιν 
βάλετο ξίφος ἀργυρόηλον, 11.29, 16.135, 19.372. The poet 
may have been thinking of Paris as he first appears in the poem, 
wearing a leopard skin, 3.17 παρδαλέην ὥμοισιν ἔχων. Paris is 
further identified, here for the first time, as Helen’s husband, pos- 
sibly with reference to a previous scene—Helen, ignorant of the 
imminent duel between Paris and Menelaus, weaving a large web, 
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a purple cloak of double fold, and working into it the many strug- 
gles of Trojans and Greeks, 3.125-6 ἣ δὲ μέγαν ἱστὸν ὕφαινε / 
δίπλακα πορφυρέην. The phrase δίπλακα πορφυρέην is 
unique in Apollonius and, so placed, occurs in Homer only here 
and in a similar scene, Il. 22.440-1. 

Jason’s cloak, the work and gift of Athena, is adorned with 
seven discrete scenes, to which he pays no more attention than 
Achilles does to the scenes on his shield. No one is looking but the 
reader: the ecphrasis is undramatic; see above, p. 30. There have 
been a number of attempts, variously ingenious and unconvincing, 
to relate these scenes in some detail to the whole poem; see Clauss 
(1993), 123 n. 28, Hunter (1993), 52-9. These scenes are exqui- 
sitely Alexandrian, a display of the poet’s art in miniature, not in- 
appropriate but, the last excepted, only in this general sense related 
to the whole poem. In the last scene, Phrixus is portrayed as if lis- 
tening to the ram, and the ram like one about to speak; but you 
would be deceived, Apollonius tells his reader, were you to wait, 
hoping to hear some wise words from them. With this allusion to 
the legend of the Golden Fleece, Apollonius concludes his de- 
scription of Jason’s cloak—such was the gift of the goddess—and 
resumes his narrative. 

In his right hand Jason held a spear (769). But why a spear? 
Armed, or rather disarmed as he was, Jason evidently expected no 
danger. Two reasons may be offered: (i) the spear establishes the 
Homeric reference of the scene, for in an arming scene the spear is 
invariably the last piece of equipment with which the warrior arms 
himself. And (ii) the spear is special, a token of friendship, &eı- 
νήιον, given to Jason by Atalanta, who wished to accompany him 
on his quest; but he dissuaded her, fearing the bitter quarrels the 
presence of a woman would cause. So described, Jason’s spear 
adds to the erotic coloring of the ecphrasis. 
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